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PREFACE. 


TT he  preceding  volume  having  em- 
braced all  the  more  important  difeafes 
falling  under  the  immediate  province  of 
the  Phyfician,  there  remain  only  a few 
anomalous  matters  in  his  department; 
which  having  fome  relation  to  other 
complaints  now  to  be  noticed,  may  be 
fuitably  arranged  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  Thefe  will  be  claffed  relatively 
to  other  matters ; having  here  a prin- 
cipal regard  to  the  diforders  falling  un- 
der the  province  of  the  Surgeo?i,  with 
others  that  may  be  faid  to  be  of  a mix- 
ed kind ; but  fhould  be  all  familiar  to 
every  Accoucheur. 
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But  befide  thofe  affedtions  which 
may  be  precifely  termed  Difeafes,  In- 
fants oftentimes  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  world  under  circumftances  that  call 
for  immediate  affiftance,  being,  as  it 
were  in  a kind  of  intermediate  ftate  be- 
tween life  and  pofitive  death,  and  with 
the  appearance  fometimes  of  being  ac- 
tually dead ; but  may,  nevertheiefs,  be 
reanimated  by  timely  and  judicious  aid, 
fo  as  to  be  perfeBly  refcued  from  any 
peculiar  dangers.  ^ 

On  this  account,,  fome  pradlical  di- 
rections, on  this  head,  it  is  prefumed, 
may  form  a fuitable  IntroduSlion  to  this 
volume  j as  the  fubjeCt  could  not,  with 
RriCt  propriety,  be  arranged  under  the 
head  of  Children’s  Difeafes. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION., 


APPARENTLY  STILL-BORN  INFANTS. 


Having  in  the  Preface  touched  up- 
on all  fuch  topics  as  might  be  deemed 
neceffary  to  an  IntroduSHon  to  the  fub- 
fequent  parts  of  this  work,  the  reader 
is  reminded,  that  the  prefent  Exordium 
is  dedicated  to  the  confideration  of  the 
■ftate  of  apparently  ftill-born  children, 
and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely  means 
of  their  animation.  And  what  I have 
here  to  offer  is  the  refult  of  an  experi- 
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ence  that  has  been  attended  with  more 
fuccefs  than  might  have  been  expected. 

I HAVE,  indeed,  both  at  the  Lying- 
in-hofpital,  and  elfewhere,  met  with 
many  inftances  of  children  born  with 
very  little,  and  others  without  even 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  life,  fome  of 
whom  have  remained  entirely  deftitute 
of  any  lign  of  it,  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  yet  have  been  hap- 
pily reftored.  I pretend  to  little  or 
no  Ikill  in  this  bulinefs  not  generally 
pradtifed,  and  can  fcarcely  guefs  to  what 
to  attribute  this  fuccefs,  unlefs  it  may 
be  an  unwearied  alfiduity  and  perfever- 
ance  in  my  attempts,  whenfoever  there 
are  no  certain  figns  of  death,  till  I con- 
ceive nothing  is  poflibly  to  be  expect- 
ed from  them.  And  this  has  fo  often 
fucceeded,  that  I have  been  tempted  to 
think  its  importance  may,  poffibly,  not 
have  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by 

every 
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every  pradlitioner.  I reft  this  pre- 
fumptioh,  not  only  upon  Ibme  fortu- 
nate events  where  I have  had  little  or 
no  previous  ground  for  hope,  but  where 
other  practitioners  had,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  abandoned  it^  A certain  fteady 
prefeverance  in  our  attempts  to  pre- 
ferve  life,  as  long  as  the  leaft  hope 
may  remain,  is,  indeed,  not  only  a 
duty  we  owe  to  the  Public,  but  one 
fuccefsful  attempt  is  an  abundant  re- 
compence  for  many  failures ; efpecially, 
as  I imagine  we  fhall  rarely  fail  when- 
ever there  may  be  the  Jeaft  politive 
ground  for  hope  of  a favourable  idue.  - 

As  to  the  Means,  they  confift  only 
of  warmth,  clyfters,  ftimulants,  and 
efpecially  blowing  forcibly  into  the 
trachea. 

The  ordinary  ftimulants  are  the 
fmoke  of  lighted  brown  paper,  or  to- 
bacco } juice  of  onions  j frictions  with 
hot  cloths,  and  brandy  ^ cpid  brandy 
B 3 poured 
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poured  dn  the  thorax,  and  on  the  funis 
umbilic.  where  it  is  inferred  into  the 
belly ; ftriking  the  nates,  and  the  folcs 
of  the  feet  i ftimulating  the  nofe,  and 
pharinx  with  a feather,  (drawing  out 
the  mucus  that  may  prefent })  with 
every  other  fimilar  mean  calculated  to 
excite  a ftrong  effort,  efpecially  that  of 
crying;  to  which  our  attempts  more 
particularly  tend.  On  this  account,  I 
believe,  lio  great  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  ftroking  the  blood  along 
the  funis,  or  immerfing  the  placenta  in 
warm  water ; the  fetal  life  being  ex- 
tindt,  the  recovery  of  the  child  will  de- 
pend on  the  blood  palling  freely  through 
the  lungs,  which  it  cannot  do  till  the 
child  is  brought  to  breathe  freely  and 
forcibly  : the  continuance  of  which  alfo 
is  never  fecure,  till  it  begins  to  cry. 
To  thefe  ends,  I have  depended  above  all 
updfi  blowing  into  the  trachea,  through 

the 
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the  mouth,  which  I am  fatisfied,  may 
be  more  effedually  done  by  the  mouth 
of  the  affiftant  being  placed  imniediately 
upon  the  child’s,  than  by  means  of  a 
blow-pipe  i (although  the  air  is,  indeed, 
certainly  lefs  pure ;)  at  the  fame  time, 
preventing  the  return  of  the  air  before 
it  has  entered  the  lungs,  by  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  placed  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth,  and  thofe  of  the  other  on  each 
fide  the  nofe.  But  I have  fometimes 
imagined,  that  I might  attribute  much 
of  my  fuccefs  not  only  to  the  continue 
fifjce  of  this,  but  to  the  manner  of  do- 
ing it,  by  attempting  to  imitate  natural 
refpiration,  by  forcing  out  the  air  I have 
thrown  in,  by  a ftrong  prefiure  again(jt 
the  pit  of  the  fiomach  ; thus  blowing 
in,  and  alternately  p.reffing  out  the  air, 
for  a long  time  together,  omitting  it 
only  now  and  then,  to  make  ufe  of 
fome  of  the  abovementioned  means  : 

B 4 which 
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which  latter,  however,  can  do  very  lit- 
tle to  infure  the  life  of  the  child,  until 
it  begins  not  only  to  gafp,  and  that  with 
(horter  intervals,  but  alfo  to  breathe  in 
a fomewhat  uniform  manner.  At  this 
time,  fliould  the  child  not  be  difpofed 
to  cry^  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  I 
think  nothing  is  fo  likely  to  fucceed  as 
a tobacco,  or  other  very  ftimulating 
clyfter;  or  putting  a little  Scotch- 
fnutf,  or  other  pungent  powder,  up  the 
nofe,  which  latter  if  they  induce  fneez- 
ing,  will  foon  be  followed  by  a ftrong 
cry,  and  the  child  be  with  certainty 
reftored. 

Amongst  other  means,  that  of 
warmth  was  recommended ; to  which 
end,  the  infant  Ihould  be  entirely  co- 
vered with  very  hot  cloths,  which  fhould 
be  renewed  as  faft  as  they  become  cool ; 
or  the  body  may  be  immerfed  in  a tepid 
bath  of  fait  and  water,  or  milk,  and  be 

well 
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well  rubbed  all  over:  the  cord  may 
likewife  be  fuffered  to  bleed  a little, 
efpecially  if  the  face  or  body  do  not 
foon  acquire  the  natural  colour — but 
this  ought  feldom  to  be  done,  or  the 
funis  be  divided  as  long  as  any  pulfation 
is  to  be  felt  in  it. 

To  thefe  means  may  be  added  the 
cautious  ufe  of  electricity,  which  ap- 
pears as  likely  to  be  fuccefsful  in  thefe, 
as  in  mod:  other  cafes  to  which  it  has 
been  applied : but  I have  never  been 
in  a dtuation  to  make  trial  of  it,  or  I 
certainly  Ihould,  as  I once  knew  a child 
happily  recovered  by  it,  after  being 
laid  out  for  dead,  for  near  two  hours, 
in  confequence  of  a fall  from  a two- 
pair  of  flairs  window. 

But  fhould  thefe  feveral  means  fail; 
as  a lad:  refource,  a very  different  kind 
of  flimulant  may  be  tried,  and  inftead 
of  laying  the  infant  adde  in  a warm 
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flannel,  it  fliould  be  expofed  to  ftidden 
and  fevere  cold,  which  I remember 
once  to  have  fucceeded  after  the  life  of 
■the  child  had,  been  defpaired  of. 

■ ' I SHALL  juil  addjtliat,  amongil  other 
Xymptoms  of  fome  fuppofed  irrecover- 
able injury  a child  may  have  fuftained 
in  the  birth,  is  that  of  a difcoloured 
and  often  fetid,  or  bloody  water  forc- 
ing out  of  the  ,nofe,  after  the  lungs  have 
been  two  or  three  times  artiflcially  in- 
flated. Under  thefe  circumflances, 
however,  I many  years  ago  fucceeded 
in  two  or  three  inftances  fo  far  as  to 
animate  children  fufiiciently  both  to 
breathe  and  to  cry  j but  they  afterwards 
lay  in  a moaning  ftate  for  four  or  flx 
hours,  and  then  expired.  To  fucceed 
thus  far,  indeed,  if  I am  rightly  in- 
formed, may  prove  of  importance,where 
the  courfe  of  a family  eflate  may  be 
pending  on  a living  child.  I have,  how- 
ever. 
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everi  lately  'been  fortunate  enough  to 
fucceed  completely,  under  the  mod: 
unfavourable  circumftances,  and  after  a 
great  quantity  of  difcoloured  mucus, 
and  fomething  like  meconium,  was 
forced  up  both  from  the  throat  and 
nofe  j and  the  child,  an  unufually  large 
one,  is  dill  living. 

It  will  be  prefumed,  I dare  fay,  that 
the  above  fcrupulous  attention  is  not 
defigned  to  be  inculcated  in  every  in- 
ftance  of  apparently  dill-born  infants, 
but  principally  where  the  death  of  the 
child  may  not  only  not  he  certainly  af- 
certained;  but  there  has  previoudy  been 
reafon  to  ‘expedt  it*  \vould  be  brought 
alive  into  the  world., — The  great  im- 
portance, however,  of  the  fubjedt,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  a fufficient  apology  with 
mod  readers  for  the  length  of  thefe 
diredtions ; and  as  the  attempt  to  re- 
dore  infants  to  life  has  always  been  a 

mod 
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iDoft  pleafing  employment  to  myfelf,  the 
delire  of  being  an  occalion  of  inducing 
others  to  a perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of 
the  like  means,  emboldens  me  to  rilk 
the  cenfure  of  any  who  may  deem  it 
prolix  or  fuperfiuous. 


A TREATISE, 


N the  former  volume,  confiderable  at- 


tention has  been  paid  to  cutaneous 


diforders ; either  from  their  being 
found  to  require  diredl  medical  treatment, 
or  from  their  ftanding  in  connexion  with 
other  complaints  firidly  appertaining  to 
the  Phyjician's  department. 

There  are,  neverthelefs,  many  affeftions 
of  the  (kin  of  a different  kind,  which  be- 
ing either  ufually  unconneded  with  any 
‘diforder  of  the  fyflem,  or  elfe  forming 
fores  on  the  furface  requiring  their  appro- 
priate topical  remedies,  fall  ftridly  under 
the  province  of  Stirgeon^  and  will  there- 
fore be  confidered  in  this  place. 


Of 
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Tinea. 


Of  the  cutaneous  affedlions  coinciding 
■with  one  or  other  of  the  latter  defcrip- 
tions,  I fhall  for  order  fake,  treat  firft  of 
fuch  as  appear  on  the  Head. 


Tinea,  or  Scald-head. 

T HIS  is  a very  troublefome  complaint, 
and  is  faid  to  be  often  a fcrofulous  fymp- 
tom ; but  it  is  certainly  more  commonly 
communicated  by  contadf,  and  when  light- 
ing on  a fcrofulous  habit  may  be  more 
difficult  of  cure.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
contagious,  efpecially  amongft  children, 
at  fchools,  or  other  places  where  they  mix 
freely  together,  exchange  hats,  or  other 
covering  of  the  head,  with  ‘fuch  like  in- 
tcrcourfe ; by  which  means,  it  has  fome- 
times  been  communicated  through  a whole 
fchool.  I hope,  however,  to  point  out  a 
fuccefsful  method  of  cure,  the  unplea- 
fantnefs  of  which  has,  improperly  I 
think,  prevented  its  being,  more  gene- 
rally adopted. 

From 
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From  forne  confiderable  experience,  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  that  being  ufually  a 
mere  complaint  of  the  Ikin,  it  may  be 
moil  fuccefsfully  treated  by  topical  appli- 
cations. This  difeafe  is  feated  in  the  lit- 
tle glands  at  the  roots  of  the  hair;  is 
fometimes  dry^  but  at  others  moiff,  and 
then  produces  little  ulcers,  which  being 
thoroughly  clean  fed,  and  made  to  digeif, 
may  be  fafely  healed  up  ; as  I have  found 
in  many  other  alfediions  of  the  fkin,  in 
which  the  fyflem  has,  often  over-ferupu- 
loufly,  been  conceived  to  be  concerned. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  I know^,  to  ad- 
minifter  a variety  of  internal  remedies, 
and  perhaps  they  may  fometimes  be  re- 
quired, though  I think  I have  feldom 
given  any  thing  more  than-lime-w'ater,  or 
a dccodtion  of  the  woods ; and  a few 
purges  at  the  decline  of  the  eruption. 

If  the  complaint  be  taken  early,  before 
it  has  fpread  far  over  the  head,  and  whilfl: 
the  fcabby  patches  are  fmall  and  diftind:, 
it  may  be  frequently  cured  by  an  ointment 
rnade  of  equal  parts  of  fulphur,  flour  of 

muf- 
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muflard,  and  powder  of  ftaves-acre,  mix- 
ed up  with  lard  or  other  unduous  fub- 
ftance ; or  by  the  fulphur  ointment,  with 
a fmall  addition  of  the  calx  hydrargyri 
alba.  And  this  lall  preparation  may  very 
fafely  be  made  ufe  of,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  within  doors,  and  the  body  properly 
open ; as  it  will  be  necelTary  to  rub  in 
only  a fmall  portion,  once  or  twice  a day, 
on  the  parts  immediately  affedled.  But  if 
the  difeafe  fhould  fpread,  or  has  already 
extended  itfelf  over  a great  part  of  the 
head,  the  hair  muft  be  lhaved  off,  and  the 
head  waihed  twice  a day  with  a ftrong  de- 
codlion  of  tobacco  ; repeating  this  procefs 
till  the  fcabs  difappear,  and  the  hair  grows 
up  from  the  parts  they  had  occupied.  Or, 
inftead  of  the  decocflion  of  tobacco,  the 
head  may  be  well  waflied  with  the  lotio 
fiiponacea,  with  the  addition  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  aqua  kali  puri,  and  the 
fcabs  anointed  with  the  unguent,  hydrar- 
gyri nitrati  in  the  place  of  the  fulphur 
ointment  and  calx  of  mercury ; the  for- 
mer being  a very  powerful,  as  well  as  a 

fafe 
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fafe  application,  and  may  be  ufed  in  any 
quantity  that  may  be  necelTary. 

But  the  complaint  is  fometimes  of  long 
Handing  before  medical  affiftance  is  alked, 
and  is  not  only  extended  over  all  the  head, 
but  the  fcabs  are  thick,  and  rife  high 
above  the  furface,  returning  as  often  as 
they  may  fall  off.  I have,  however,  never 
failed  to  cure  the  common  tinea  by  a me- 
thod perhaps  well  known,  but  too  feldom 
complied  with  in  time,  on  account  of  its 
apparent  feverity.  It  confifts  only  in  well 
walking  the  head,  firft  clofe-lhaved,  with 
a piece  of  flannel  and  a ftrong  lather  of 
foap-fuds,  and  then  rubbing  in  very  forci- 
bly the  common  unguentum  picas  and  a 
good  quantity  of  the  pulvis  ellebor.  alb. 
or  other  fafe  depilatory,  for  near  an  hour 
at  a time,  always  ufing  it  very  warm;  and 
covering  the  head  with  a bladder  to  pre- 
ferve  the  ointment  on  the  part,  as  well  as 
to  keep  it  from  flicking  to  the  cap,  or 
other  covering  made  ufe  of.  When  this 
has  been  done  three  or  four  times,  not  only 

you  It.  C the 
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the  fcabs,  but  the  hairs  will  alfo  loofen, 
which  miifl  be  pulled  out,  however  un- 
pleafant  the  operation  may  be,  as  it  will, 
indeed,  prove  a kindnefs  in  the  end  ; but 
muft  be  repeated  till  all  the  hairs  be  taken 
out : after  which  new  hair  will  rife  free 
from  fcabs,  which  is  a fufficient  indication 
that  the  diforder  is  effedlually  removed. 
Some  writers  with  the  like  view  advife  the 
application  of  repeated  blifters,  after  the 
head  has  been  clofe  fhaved. 

The  following  plafter  is  ffrongly  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Thomas  Morison, 
Surgeon  in  Dublin^  as  fuccefsful  in  the 
worft  cafes. 

The  head  is  to  be  well  walhed  and  a bread 
and  milk  poultice  applied,  if  the  fcabs  are 
very  dry  ; and  the  plaftcr  afterwards  ap- 
plied, fpread  on  ftrips  of  linen,  which  are 
to  be  renewed  every  day.  Take  of  com- 
mon ale,  one  pound ; of  the  fineft  flour, 
three  ounces  ,*  mix  them  intimately ; and 
having  fet  them  over  a very  brifk  fire, 
add  two  ounces  of  yellow  refin,  ftirring 

them 
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them  conftantjy  until  they  {hall  be  per^ 
fe6Uy  incorporated,  and  take  on  a fmooth 
gelatinous  appearance. 

There  is,  however,  a fpurious  kind  of 
fcald-head,  that  is  fometimes  more  diffi- 
cult of  cure;  but  it  requires  nothing  but 
patience  in  the  ufe  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  remedies,  or  at  moft,  an  alterative 
plan  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  or  of  fome 
mild  mercurial  preparation,  with  the  com- 
mon decoction  of  the  woods,  or  the  Lif- 
bon  diet-drink.  Or,  fhouid  the  difficulty 
confifl:  in  getting  out  the  hair  entirely,  or 
deftroying  the  difeafed  glands  at  its  roots, 
the  calx  viva  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  in 
one  form  or  other ; and  is  exceedingly 
preferable  to  an  adheiive  pitch-plafter. 
In  a few  inftances,  the  unguent,  hydrargyri 
mitius  h£^9  a wonderful  efficacy.  This  re- 
piedy  ffiould,  however,  be  cautioufly  ap-r 
j^lied,  and  inftead  of  being  forcibly  rub- 
bed in,  like  other  topical  remedies,  (hould 
be  only  fpread  lightly,  and  very  thin  on 
the  fcalp : the  body  (hould  at  the  fame 
time  be  carefully  kept  open. — In  the  fpuri- 
C 2 OHS 
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ous  tinea  particularly,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  open  an  ilTue,  or  fix  a feton  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck. 


ScuRFiNESS  Head. 

Some  infants  early  contradl  a fcurfinefs 
on  the  head,  which  increafes  as  they  grow 
up,  becoming  likewife  very  thick,  and 
itching  exceedingly.  It  is  more  com- 
monly dry,  but  is  fometimes  moift,  and 
even  difcharges  a great  quantity  of  a 
very  thin  fluid.  In  either  cafe,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  termed  a difeafe,  and  is  only 
worthy  of  mention  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting mifchief,  from  the  application  of 
improper  remedies,*  or  its  degenerating 
into  a real  complaint,  through  neglecft. 
Amongfl:  the  poor,  indeed,  it  often  arifes 
from  that  fource,  and  can  be  removed  only 
by  proper  combing  of  the  head,  and  other- 
wife  keeping  it  clean.  But  Ihould  it  arife 
fpontaneoufly,  as  it  fometimes  does  about 
the  time  of  teething,  I believe  that  very 

little 
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little  need  to  be  done,  nor  ought  to  be, 
further  than  keeping  the  head  clean,  and 
often  combing,  or  brulhing  it  cautioufly, 
as  above  directed  : at  moft,  the  fcabs  may 
be  touched,  every  now  and  then,  with  a 
little  cream  till  they  begin  to  loofen,  or 
with  a drop  or  two  of  arquebufade  water 
if  they  are  too  moift  ; at  the  fame  time, 
carefully  avoiding  taking  cold  on  the  part. 

I HAVE,  however,  fometimes  feen  a fcur- 
finefs  of  the  head,  taking  place  even  during 
the  month,  attended  with  an  exceffive  dif- 
charge  of  a thin  fluid;  which  it  would  be 
alike  improper  either  to  repel,  or  encou- 
rage. A good  general  application  in  this 
cafe,  though  truly  anile,  is  that  of  warm- 
ed butter  and  beer,  with  which  the  head 
may  be  wafhed  twice  a day ; and  certainly 
not  only  does  no  harm,  and  keeps  the 
head  clean,  but  has  appeared  to  me,  in 
fome  inftanccs,  to  do  more  to  remove  the 
complaint,  than  any  tlung  I have  feen  ufed. 
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Scabies,  or  Itch. 

TThis  diforder  fo  commonly  known  and 
eafy  of  treatment,  is  mentioned  chiefly  in 
"order  that  nothing  may  be  over-looked 
relative  to  the  diforders  of  child-hood,  ft 
is  a very  contagions  difeafe,  but  ufuall'y 
eafy  of  cure,  and  Teldom  requires  any  thing 
'more  than  a free  ufe  of  the  unguenturti 
•fulphuris.  There  is,  indeed,  a fpuriouS 
■kind,  (a:s  of'the  tinea)  'Which  is  far  lefs, 

I or  often  nowife  contagious,  but  is  more 

I difficult  of  cure  than  the  genuine.  Should 

the  brimftone  ointment,  therefore,  fail, 
i I Ipliu  r ffiou Id  be  admin  iftered  inwardly, 

and  fomctimes  mercurials-;  which  may 
i likewife  be  added  to  the  ointment,  and 

! in  a few  weeks,  at  mofl:,  will  not  fail  of 

removing  the  complaint.  It  is  common 
to  adminifter  'at  the  feme  time  fome  al- 
ii terative  diet-drink* 


Herpes 
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Herpes  Miliaris,  or  Shingles  ; 

(Ringworm.^) 

TThe  Herpes  miliaris,  and  the  Shingles 
are  diftinguilhed  by  fome  writers,  but  I 
can  fee  no  good  reafon  for  it  j and  M» 
Aurelius  Severinus,  and  others,  have 
efteemed  them  to  be  the  fame  diforder. 

The  Herpes,  like  the  foregoing  com- 
plaints, is  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  infefting 
fome  children  almoft  annually,  and  ap- 
pearing in  dry  feurfy  blotches,  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  ufually  of  a circu- 
lar form.  It  becomes  troublefome  chiefly 
from  the  violent  itching  that  attends  it, 
and  would  probably  get  well  of  itfelf : it 
even  fometimes  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing critical,  or  is,  perhaps,  rather  an  in- 
dication of  fome  favourable  change  in 
valetudinarians,  efpecially  in  adults,  who 
are  fometimes  found  getting  the  better  of 
chronical  complaints  at  the  time  the  fhin- 
gles  makes  its  appearance.  It  is,  how- 
C 4 ever. 
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ever,  often  a blemiih,  as  it  frequently  at- 
tacks the  hands  and  face,  and  efpecially 
the  forehead ; and  in  the  former  cafe,  is 
fometimes  fore.  It  is  amongfl:  the  vulgar 
errors,  I believe,  that  when  it  appears  on 
the  breaft  or  loins,  if  it  (hould  extend 
round  the  whole  body,  if  would  prove 
fatal.  This  form  of  the  difeafe  is  termed 
zona  herpetica  ; but  if  it  fhould  prove 
fatal,  the  complaint  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  proper  zona,  or  ignis  facer,  which 
very  much  refembles  the  eryhpelas  vefi- 
culofum. 

The  herpes  miliaris  is  alfo  by.  manydif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  ring-worm,  (but  per- 
haps needlefsly  ;)  the  former  being  always 
^fuppofed  to  arife  from  an  affeeSlion  of  the 
fyftem,  and  to  be  preceded  by  lliivering, 
or  licknefs  at  the  flomach.  They  are  cer- 
tainly both  very  eafily  cured,  and  proba- 
bly would  alike  difappear  of  themfelves. 
I'he  herpes  yields  very  readily  to  f:imula- 
ting  and  aftringent  remedies.  Spirit  of 
w’ine;  faturnine  lotions,  with  the  addition 
of  vinegar,  or  white  vitriol;  and  oint- 
ments 
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ifients  containing  lead,  anfwcr  very  well  ,* 
or  an  ointment  of  calcined  zink  and  lard  : 
but  the  unguent;  hydrarg.  nitrati  is  pre- 
ferable to  molt  others.  The  ufe  of  a fiefli- 
bruih  is  a good  prophyladic,  in  habits 
accultomed  to  the  complaint. — It  can  be 
only  in  unhealthy  children,  that  there  can 
be  any  fear  in  regard  to  topical  applica- 
tions, or  need  of  internal  remedies. 

Should  the  fhingles  fpread  and  become 
fore,  it  fhoLild  be  treated  as  directed  below. 

Herpes  Exedens,  or  Sjerpigo. 

TT his  is  a malignant  fpecies  of  the  above 
complaint,  but  is  generally  local.  It  is 
mentioned  only  as  having  relation  to  the 
former,  being  rather  a fore  than  an  erup- 
tion, and  not  very  common  in  children. 

Suppurative  applications  may  be  made 
ufe  of  in  the  early  llage  of  the  complaint, 
fuch  as  ointments  of  minium,  foap,  ancl 
Venice  turpentine,  or  a fuppurative  poul- 
'ticc,  in  order  to  liberate  the  difeafed 

glands 
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•glands  on  the  furface,  and  abforb  the 
acrid  difcharge.  A very  good  poultice  of 
this  kind  may  be  made  of  figs,  onions,  and 
■white  lily  roots,  boiled  in  water  to  a foft 
pulp,  with,  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
little  bread  and  milk.  After  this,  the  parts 
Ihould  be  walked  with  faponaceous  lotions, 
■^and  laftly,  with  ftrong  folutions  of  vitriol. 
Should  thefe  fail,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  ni- 
trati  will  be  proper ; and  as  the  laft  re- 
medy, cauftic  applications;  of  which,  but- 
ter of  antimony  is  the  befl,  with  which  the 
little  ulcers  may  be  touched  lightly  from 
time  to  time.  The  patient  may  take  at 
the  fame  time  of  a decodlion  of  burdock- 
roots,  or  farfaparilla. 

- I 

Verruc^e — Clavi  Pedum. 

A HOSE  Warts  which  appear  upon  the 
fingers,  hands,  and  necks  of  children,  may 
ibe  confidered  as  a fmall  inconvenience, 
or  a trifling  deformity,  rather  than  as  a 
difeafe.  They  are  feldom  painful,  except 

they 
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they  have  been  improperly  irritated ; and 
have  no  tendency  to  proceed  >to  any  un* 
favourable  event. 

Surgical  writers  have  generally  agreed 
in  confidering  them  as  the  effe<5t  of  a cer- 
tain morbid  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  fkin 
in  which  they  are  lituated  ; but  what  that 
peculiar  condition  of  the  (kin  is,  by  which 
-they  are  produced,  has  not  been  exadly 
-afcertained : the  various  accounts  of  it  are 
'all  very  problematical  j and  of  thefe,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Freke’s  is  as  ingenious  as  any. 

The  hard,  and  almoft  infenfible  wart, 
with  a broad  bafe,  and  having  a cutical 
covering  is  the  mofl  common  fpeci^s. 
This  little  excrefcence  feldom  rifes  high 
above  the  level  of  the  fkin,  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  ; and  is  often  remarkably  flat 
and  low  when  it  germinates  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  hands  or  fingers  j and  being  a 
fpurious  produdion,  feldom  poffefles  a 
vital  energy  fufficient  to  prolong  its  dura- 
tion beyond  a few  years.  Hence  we  com- 
monly obferve,  that  thofe  warts  which 
appeared  in  infancy  -difappear  impercep- 
tibly 
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tibly  aft^r  the  age  of  puberty,  •without  the 
aid  of  external  applications.  This  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe  likewife,  when  warts  have 
firfl:  appeared  in  adult  age,  more  efpecially 
where  they  have  been  fmall  and  feflile. 

The  various  methods  that  have  been  re- 
commended of  dcflroying  warts,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  two  following  clafTes.  Such 
as  intercept  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  wart ; or  fe- 
condly,  thofe  which  produce  a deftrudlive 
inflammation  in  them.  , 

I ft.  Ligatures  made  of  horfe-hair,  or 
filk-threads.  Whenever  thefe  can  be  con- 
veniently applied,  they  are,  the  leaft  dan- 
gerous, and  the  moft  effedlual.  For  it  is 
a certain  faft,  that  warts  removed  by  li- 
gature return  lefs  frequently,  than  when 
deftroyed  by  any  other  means. 

adly.  Cauftic  applications,  or  the  ac- 
tual cautery : or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
with  quick-lime  : vitriolated  copper:  ni- 
trated filver;  butter  of  antimony;  burning 
fulphur. 

When  the  furfa’ce  of  the  wart  is  de- 
ftroyed 
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flroyed  by  any  of  thefe  applications,  the 
hard  cruft  muft  be  fcraped  oft'  the  next 
day,  and  the  medicament  be  re-applied ; 
and  this  procefs  muft  be  repeated  daily 
until  the  excrefcence  be  deftroyed  down 
to  its  root. 

When  a wart  is  fituated  on  a joint,  or 
on  one  of  the  lips,  or  on  the  eye-lid,  it  will 
not  be  prudent  to  ufe  caiiftic  applications. 

I have  not  mentioned  the  excilion  of 
the  wart  becaufe  the  excrefcence  is  fo  very 
liable  to  fprout  again  when  it  has  been 
cut  through,  that  this  method  is  advife- 
able  only  when  it  is  propofed  to  employ 
cauftic  applications  to  the  wounded  part. 

Clavi  Pedum, 

"'^^ouNG  People  are  lefs  fubjeil  to  this 
excrefcence  than  adults;  but  being,  never-, 
thelefs,  not  exempt  from  it,  a curfory  no- 
tice of  it,  at  leaft,  may  not  be  improper.* 

* The  reader  may  lee  a fuller  account  of  the  nature 
of  Corns,  and  their  treatment,  by  Mr  Carlisle,  Me- 
dical Tracis  and  Obfervations,  vol.  vij. 
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Corns  appear  always  about  the  feet  5 
ufually  the  upper  part  of  the  toes,  and  on 
the  joints  ; on  the  under  part  of  the  foot 
where  the  prelTure  is  the  greateft ; or  un- 
der the  nails and  are  painful:,  efpecially  if 
prefTed  much  by  tight  fhoes,  or  other  co- 
vering of  the  feet.  They  differ  alfo  in 
other  refpeils  from  the  wart;  the  corn 
haying  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  wart, 
the  furface  of  the  former  being  not  unlike 
the  inferior  part  of  the  latter. 

The  Corn  feems  to  be  little  more  than 
" hardened  fkin,  and  to  be  owing  merely  to 
compreffion  ; it  is  therefore  rather  a mor- 
bid cha'hj^'^f  that  part  than  an  organized^ 
excrefcence,  and  on  that  account,  does 
not  endure  ^he  rough  treatment  of  the 
wart.  It  may,  however,  be  fafely  pared 
down  from  time  to  time,  but  not  to  that 
decree  as  to  be  made  to  bleed,  or  rendered 
fore,  efpecially  in  people  advanced  in  years. 
The  common  wafer  made  ufe  of  for  feal- 
jng  letters,  moiftened  and  applied  to  the 
corn,  is  both  a harmlefs  covering  and  de- 
fence, and  hasfometimes  appeared  to  loofen 

this 
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this  excrefcence,  and  occafion  it  to  be 
thrown  off. 

Steatomatous  Tumours, 
or  the  Suet-like  Wart. 

^^^EsiDEs  the  above  mentioned  excref- 
cences,  there  is  one  of  a very  different 
kind;  which  though  when  appearing  about 
the  neck  and  face,  it  paffes  with  many 
people  for  the  common  wart,  is  really  a 
fuppuration  of  the  little  febaceous  glands, 
and  appears  chiefly  about  the  face,  neck 
and  head,  where  this  kind  often  grows  in. 
great  numbers ; and  is  the  only  kind  of 
fleatoma  here  treated  of.  They  more  com- 
monly infeft  young  children,  and  parti- 
cularly infants  when  cutting  their  teeth ; 
and  w'ill  fall  off,  and  appear  again  fre- 
quently, during  that  period.  They  dif- 
charge  a fuet  or  cheefe-like  matter,  as 
other  inflammatory  tumours  of  this  clafs  ; 
after  which,  they  heal  up,  and  return  again, 
like  the  flythe,  or  flye  on  the  eye-lids. 

Being 
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Being  of  this  harmlefs  nature,  it  is  un- 
neceiTary  to  do  more  than  notice  them, 
unlefs  it  be  juft  to  add,  that  as  a preven- 
tive, the  adjacent  parts  may  be  well  rub- 
bed two  or  three  times  a day  j but  when 
the  tumours  are  grown  to  a certain  ftze, 
they  ftiould  be  inclofed  in  a ligature  be* 
fore  they  break,  or  lliould  be  touched  with 
the  argentum  nitratum  immediately  after- 
wards. 


Ophthalmia. 

^I^nEeyesof  new-born  infants  are  very 
apt  to  be  inflamed  during  the  firft  three 
or  four  days  after  birth,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  feafon.  If  it  be  owing  to  tak- 
ing cold,  it  is  probable  it  has  been  either 
immediately  after  the  child  was  born,  be- 
fore it  has  been  given  away  to  the  ntirfe,  or 
very  foon  afterwards ; and  on  this  account^ 
a flannel  cap  becomes  a very  neceflary  part 
' of  its  covering  previoufly  to  its  being  for- 
mally drefted. 
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This  kind  of  inflammation,  however,  is 
feldom  of  much  confequence;  and  gene- 
rally difappearing  of  itfelf,  upon  merely 
keeping  the  head  warm,  or  by  wafhing 
the  eyes  with  a little  rofe-water.  Should 
the  inflammation  continue  many  days,  or 
perhaps  feem  to  increafe,  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  aq.  lithargyri  acetati  and  a 
grain  or  two  of  white  vitriol  may  be  ad- 
ded to  two  ounces  of  the  rofe-water ; and 
the  infant  take  a little  manna,  or  rhubarb 
and  magnefia,  if  the  bowels  Ihould  not  be 
fufficiently  open.  But  there  is  an  inflam- 
mation to  which  infants  are  liable,  that 
fometimes  continues  a long  while,  and 
therefore  calls  for  further  attention.  I do 
not  allude  to  that  rednefs  on  the  eye, 
known  by  the  name  of  fugillatio,  which 
will  often  remain  a long  time,  return,  and 
difappear  again,  without  theleafl:  injury  to 
the  child ; nor  to  the  watery  eye,  which 
will  fometimes  continue  for  many  months, 
and  even  for  years ; of  which  notice  will 
be  taken  afterwards.  But  the  afFediion  in- 
tended here  is  accompanied  with  the  true 
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appearances  of  ophthalmia,  attended  irith 
adifeharge  as  in  the  ophthalmia  of  adults; 
it  will  fometimes  get  a little  better  by 
common  means,  but  feldom  remains  fo  for 
many  days  together,  and  generally  increafes 
at  the  end  of  the  month. — It  often  feems 
connedted  with  the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  and  - 
the  coming  on  of  a purging  will  then  fre- 
quently cure  it. 

I HAVE  nothing  out  of  the  common  way 
to  recommend  for  it  j * nor  does  it  require 
much  to  be  done,  uniefs  it  prove  te- 
dious, as  it  has  been  faid  it  fometimes 
does,  in  which  cafe  the  parts  behind  the 
ears  fhould  be  made  fore,  and  be  kept  lb 
for  fome  time.  Previous  to  this,  it  is 
often  necelTary  to  apply  a blifter  to  the 
back,  and  a leech  to  one  or  both  temples; 
to  keep  the  body  open,  and  make  ufe  of 
the  cooling  collyrium  before  recommend- 
ed. If  the  child  be  inclined  to  a frequent 
return  of  it  for  years,  as  I have  known 
even  very  healthy  children,  it  will  fome- 

* For  a more  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  ojihthal' 
mias,  fee  Sio'gical  Trails,  3d  Edition. 
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times  degenerate  into  what  is  termed  the 
watery  eye  ; an  excellent  remedy  for  which* 
is  a grairx  of  white  vitriol,  mixed  with  fuch 
a fmall  portion  of  any  uncftuous  fubftance* 
as  will  form  it  into  a liniment,  which 
fliould  be  put  into  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  every  night,  at  going  to  bed.  In  fome 
of  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  ointment  of 
nitrated  quicklilver  has  proved  a more 
fpeedy  remedy,  and  is  a lefs  painful  ap- 
plication. 

There  is,  however,  a cafe  of  watery-eye 
attending  older  children,  in  which  the  dif- 
charge  is  very  hot  and  acrid,  and  the  eye 
at  the  fame  time  inflamed.  Thefe  affedlions 
difappear,  and  recur  again  fuddenly,  with- 
out children  having  fenflbly  taken  cold, 
or  any  other  manifefl:  caiife ; and  will  con- 
tinue fo  doing  for  a great  length  of  time. 
It  is  not  a common  complaint,  and  as  far 
as  I have  noticed  it,  has  attended  only  fuch 
children  as  have  other  marks  of  humour, 
fo  called,  or  fome  diforder  of  the  fkin. 

The  complaint  has  proved  very  obfll- 
nate,  both  in  regard  to  the  inflammation, 
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and  watery  dlfchargc,  though  all  the  com- 
mon means  of  cure  have  been  fucceffively 
attempted,  until  the  head  has  been  lhaved, 
and  £yi  oiled-filk  cap  applied  over  the 
whole  fcalp.  This  never  fails  to  procure 
a great  difeharge  from  the  head,  and  I 
have  known  it  remove  the  complaint  in 
two  or  three  days,  after  a long  ufe  of 
other  remedies. 

But  there  is  a far  more  formidable  in- 
flammation, which  has  of  late  years  been 
called  the  purulent  ophthalmy,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  every  other  by  the  vafl:  quan- 
tity of  thick  matter  difeharged,  and  great 
fwelling  of  the  lids. 

This  is  fo  dangerous  an  inflammation  as 
to  require  the  belt  advice  on  its  very  firft 
appearance.  It  now  and  then  appears  at 
the  birth,  but  more  commonly  feizes  an 
infant  a few  days  afterwards,  w'ithout  any 
previous  complaint;  and  wdien  negleded, 
has  fometimes  not  only  deflroyed  the  fight, 
but  diffolved  the  eye  itfelf,  in  kfs  than  a 
week’s  time.  I have  likewife  feen  it  ex- 
ceedingly. 
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ceedingly  violent  in  children  of  four  or 
five  years  old,  but  rarely  without  fome 
blow,  or  other  accident. 

In  this  difeafe,  every  thing  that  rriiy  re- 
move inflammation,  and  unload  the  velTels 
of  the  part,  fhould  be  immediately  had  re- 
courfe  to.  The  body  fhould,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  kept  open,  and  leeches  be  applied 
to  the  temples,  efpecially  in  children  of 
four  or  five  years  of  age.  In  bad  cafes  at 
this  period,  fcarifications  alfo  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  (which  generally  falls  out 
upon  their  being  opened;}  bliflers  to  the 
back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  behind  the 
ears,  are  often  effentially  necelTary.  It 
fliould  ever  be  remembered,  that  in  ad- 
vanced childhood,  the  taking  away  of 
blood  at  the  beginning  is  often  not  to  be 
difpenfed  with,  nor  to  be  fparingly  done. 
The  application  of  one  leech  to  the  tem- 
ple, or  neck  will  have  no  good  effect, 
though  often  repeated ; two,  three,  or 
more,  according  to  the  flrength  of  the 
xrhild  fhould  be  put  on  at  a time ; and  a 
blifler  to  the  back  foon  afterwards;  w-hich 
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■will  often  do  more  to  conquer  the  inflam- 
mation, than  moft  other  means  put  to- 
gether, if  had  recourfe  to  in  time. 

EvffiN  in  new-born  infants,  it  is  expe- 
dient, in  many  cafes,  both  to  take  away 
blood,  and  to  keep  up  a conftant  difeharge 
from  behind  the  ears,  which  may  be  done 
by  applying,  every  three  or  four  days,  a 
narrow  flip  of  bliftering  plaller  to  thefe 
parts,  and  afterwards  drefling  them  with 
the  ceratum  fpermaceti,  or  other  mild 
ointment.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  fhould 
be  kept  conffantly  greazed  throughout  the 
day,  efpecially  in  new-born  infants,  that 
the  thick  matter  may  find  an  eafy  efcape. 
At  night  the  ceratum  lithargyri  acetati 
may  be  fpread  on  foft  linen,  and  applied 
to  the  eye,  and  over  it  a very  foft  cold 
poultice  made  with  the  aqua  lithargyri 
acetata,  laid  on  as  lightly  as  pofiible  ; that 
by  its  conflant  moifture,  the  eye-lids  may 
always  be  kept  fupple.  But  if  the  dif- 
eharge fliould  feem  to  be  confined,  or 
the  eye  alFecfted,  by  the  weight  of  the 
poultice,  this  application  fiiould  be  chang- 
ed 
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cd  for  foft  linen  rags,  which  fliould  be  fre- 
quently wetted  with  cold  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, or  fome  yet  more  aftringent  lotion. 

Throughout  the  complaint,  aflringent 
and  flimulating  applications  are  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  unlefs  the  complaint  be 
very  flight,  or  fenfibly  gives  way  very 
foon  ; being  not  only  far  preferable  to 
other  means,  but  fo  necelTary,  that  fhould 
emollient  poultices,  and  merely  cooling 
collyria  be  depended  upon,  the  event  were 
likely  to  be  fatal.  What  may  be  the  very 
beft  remedy,  in  the  word:  cafes,  it  may  not 
be  very  eafy  to  determine,  having  for  many 
years  fucceeded,  and  in  a reafonable  time, 
by  different  means.  But  ever  fince  I have 
feen  Mr.  Ware’s  firft  publication  on  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eyes,  I have  had  fuch  frequent, 
and  fuccefsful  recourfe  to  the  aqua  cam- 
phorata,  as  recommended  by  him,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  give  it  a general  preference 
to  other  remedies.  One  dram  of  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Bate’s  difpenfatory,  to  two 
ounces  of  water,  will  be  a fufficient  flrength 
to  begin  with.  A few  drops  fhould  be  in- 
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ftilled  into  the  eyes,  feveral  times  in  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  lids  be  frequently 
walhed  with  it.  It  will  fometimes  be  ne- 
celTary  to  injed;  it  into  the  eyes  v/ith  a 
fyringe,  the  lids  being  fo  much  fwelled, 
as  not  to  admit  of  its  entrance  by  other 
means. 

. The  topical  remedies  alluded  to,  in  the 
place  of  the  aqua  camphorata,  are  tinct. 
opii,  and  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  ni- 
trati,  which  fhould  be  applied  every  night 
at  going  to  reft ; the  former  being  drop- 
ped into  the  eye  after  the  lids  have  been 
touched  with  the  ointment.*  It  is  fome- 
times proper  to  lower  and  foften  the  oint- 
ment with  a little  frefti  butter,  or  ol. 
amygdal.  and  to  add  a little  camphor. — 
In  a late  inftance,  the  complaint  has  been 
fpeedily  removed  by  the  eledric  aura. 

• 

* This  tindure  and  ointment  are  ufually  a very 
fpeedy  remedy  for  the  fore-eye  induced  by  the  fmall- 
^ox,  and  meafles ; as  well  as  for  the  ophthalmy  in 
fcrofulous  habits ; a complaint  under  almoft  every  other 
mode  of  treatment  very  tedious  of  cure. 


It 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  where  this  inflam- 
mation has  not  been  properly  treated  from 
the  beginning,  the  eye  is  fometimes  ex- 
ceedingly injured  by  it,  fo  that  even  the 
coats  of  the  eye  will  burft.  At  other 
times,  the  cornea  becomes  much  thick- 
ened, and  the  pupil  more  or  lefs  opake  by 
means  of  one  or  more  fpecks  which  the 
inflammation  has  occalioned.  It  fhould 
be  remarked  however,  that  we  fometimes 
meet  with  an  agreeable  furprize  at  the  de- 
cline of  this  formidable  complaint,  and 
find  the  eye  much  lefs  injured  than  had 
been  fufpecfted  at  the  time  we  were  firft 
able  to  get  a fight  of  it.  And  at  others, 
even  where  the  cornea  has  burfl,  the 
aqueous  humour  has  been  reftored,  and 
being  confined  by  the  cicatrice,  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered  his  fight.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cornea  has  fometimes  been 
fo  greatly  injured,  or  the  iris  contradied, 
that  though  the  eye  has  not  been  funk, 
the  fight  could  not  be  reftored  by  any 
means.  In  other  inftances,  a long  and 
cautious  ufe  of  efcarotics,  and  paring  off 

the 
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the  thickened  parts  of  the  corneaj  have 
afforded  a certain  degree  of  vifion. 


Psorophthalmia. 


-This  complaint  is  fo  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  former,  but  with  more  fenfible 
affedlion  of  the  lids,  and  lefs  of  the  eye 
itfelf,  that  I need  only  to  recommend  for 
it  the  ufe  of  the  like  applications.  In  par- 
ticular, flight  fcarifications  of  the  lids,  in 
fome  inftanceSj  and  the  application  of  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  nitrati,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards inftilling  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
into  the  eye,  will  uftially  very  foon  have  a 
good  effedl ; but  the  cure  is  often  a work 
of  time. 

In  fome  permanent  inflammation,  I have 
been  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter  and  others,  who  after  having- 
tried  a variety  of  means,  and  aflifted  in 
confultation  with  different  phyficians,  have 
been  induced  to  think,  that  many  of  the 

very 
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very  flubborn  ophthalmias  originate  from 
a venereal  taint,  and  can  only  be  fuccefs- 
fully  treated  by  its  fpecific  remedy,  in  one 

form  or  other. Every  pradlitioner  will 

be  very  careful  how  he  takes  up  fuch  an 
opinion  in  particular  inftances;*  however, 
it  is  right  to  obferve,  that  if  none  of  the 
means  above  recommended  fliould  pro- 
duce a favourable  change  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  I believe  nothing  but  that  fpecific 
fpecies  of  alteratives  will  have  any  lafting 
effed:. 

Though  it  is  not  my  defign  to  treat  on 
this  difeafe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve, that  whenever  a venereal  taint  ac- 
tually exifts,  it  is  more  fafely  treated  by 
undion  than  in  any  other  way ; and  in- 


* The  French  phyficians  feem  too  much  inclined  to 
regard  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  this  view,  being  a 
very  common  fymptoin,  amongll  others  truly  venereal, 
in  many  infants  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  I'  HoJJiice  de  Salp'triere, 
Faugirard,  and  des  Enfans  trouvisr,  but  when  this  fpecies 
of  ophthalmy  appears  alone,  the  cafe  lliould  not  be 
Jiaftily  concluded  to  be  venereal,  however  violent  the 
ophthalmy  may  be. 
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fants  would  probably  be  cured  much  of- 
tener  than  they  are,  if  recourfe  were  had 
to  it  in  better  time  than  it  commonly  is. 
If  internal  remedies,  however,  are  for  any 
reafon  preferred,  I have  found  none  fo  ef- 
ficacious, convenient,  and  fafe,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Ward’s  white  drop. — In  a writer  be- 
fore quoted,  I find  a ftrong recommendation 
of  the  foft  pulp  of  farfaparilla  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  and  adminiftered  in  the  in- 
fant’s pap.  But  having  had  no  experience 
of  it  myfelf,  I can  only  fay,  that  where  it 
may  be  found  to  agree  with  the  ftomach, 
it  may  have  its  advantages  for  new-born 
infants,  or  perhaps,  prove  an  auxiliary  to 
mercury  in  thofe  of  a more  advanced  age. 

In  an  Appendix  given  by  Mr.  Ware  to 
his  laft  account  of  ophthalmy,  he  men- 
tions a fpecies  he  has  lately  met  with  in 
young  children,  originating  from  a foul 
ftateof  the  primae  vise.  In  this  kind,  no 
topical  means  will  effed:  a cure  without 
adminiftering  at  the  fame  time  adive 
purges.  He  advifes  calomel  particularly, 
of  which  a few  grains  fhouJd  be  taken  at 

bed 
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bed  timeiand  adofe  of  jalap  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  courfe  fhould  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times  in  quick  fucceflion.  Tonic 
remedies,  fuch  as  the  bark  and  fteel  are 
faid  to  be  fometimes  ufeful  afterwards. 

Alike  inflammation  he  attributes  to  dif- 
ficult dentition;  which  neceiTarily  calls  for 
a thorough,  and  fometimes  repeated  lan- 
cing of  the  gums. 

Leucoma,  or  Speck  of  the  Eye. 

TT HIS  is  often  a confequence  of  long  con- 
tinued ophthalmias,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Armstrong  amongfl:  the  difeafes  of 
children,  in  his  fecond  edition.  He  di- 
rects a variety  of  things  for  the  cure  of  it, 
which  he  fays  are  often  efficacious  if  the 
fpecks  have  been  recently  formed,  but 
when  of  long  fianding,  he  has  never  feen 
any  method  fuccefsful.  I ffiall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  a very  great  number  of  cafes, 
a drop  or  two  of  the  aq.  cupri  ammon.  in- 
fiilled  into  the  eye,  two  or  three  times  a 

day. 
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day,  has  removed  fuch  fpecks,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  months,  and  fometimes 
much  fooner,  without  any  other  means. 
Should  this  fail  however,  trial  may  be 
made  of  a folution  of  the  hydrargyr. 
muriatus,  one  grain  being  put  into  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  the  ointment  of  ni- 
trated quickfilver  be  applied  in  the  man- 
ner before  recommended  ; and  like  the 
other  remedies  be  continued  as  the  dif- 
pofition  to  inflammation  may  admit. 


Cataract,  and  Gutta  Serena. 

../^.LTHOUGH  thefe  diforders  are  not  very 
common  in  young  children,  they  do,  never- 
thelefs,  fometimes  occur;  and  infants  have 
even  been  born  with  a cataradt  in  one  or 
both  eyes,  or  totally  deprived  of  fight  by 
the  gutta  ferena.  I lhall  therefore  fpeak 
of  thefe  two  difeafes  together,  and  the  ra- 
ther becaufe  fome  of  the  remedies  are  here 
accommodated  to -both. 


In 
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In  the  former  of  thefe/it  is  well  known, 
that  the  pupil  appears  white  or  pearl-co- 
loured, inllead  of  black  ; and  in  the  latter 
has  but  little  of  an  unnatural  appearance, 
except  that  it  is  larger,  and  neither  dilates 
nor  contradls  when  expofed  to  different 
degrees  of  light. 

It  would,  indeed,  ill  become  a man  of 
the  leaft  charadter  and  experience  to  affedt 
to  have  much  to  offer  in  a way  of  remedy 
for  thefe  dreadful  complaints  ,•  the  oldeff; 
and  beff  pradfi doners  never  having  pre- 
tended to  be  very  often,  or  by  any  means 
uniformly  fucccfsful  in  the  treatment  of 
them.  From  what  I have  known,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  to  be  defpaired  of,  and 
I fhpuld  think  it  unpardonable  not  to 
hold  out  every  occafion  of  good,  or  of 
comfort  in  my  power,  however  little  it 
■may  be,  in  cafes  wherein  art  has  fo  gene- 
rally failed — Valeat  quantum  valere  poteji. 

Where  a difpolition  to  cataradt  and 
gutta  ferena  have  been  fufpedfed,  I have 
known  very  confiderable  benefit  ob- 
tained, and  even  the  fight  fully  reffored 

by 
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by  an  alterative  plan  of  calomel  and  cicuta; 
or  by  the  long  continued  ufe  of  an  aro- 
matic vapor  with  fpirit.  ammon.  compos.* 
conveyed  to  the  eyes  by  means  of  a tube 
properly  adapted,  and  brufhing  the  eyes 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  feveral  times  a 
day!  with  foft  and  fmooth  brufhes,  which 
are  properly  conftrucfled  by  Mejfrs^ 
and  Gee,  in  JVardeur-Jireet. 

Somewhat  agreeable  to  this  idea  is  the 
plan  lince  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  in 
his  late  treatife  on  certain  diforders  of  the 
eye;  and  like  many  other  important  difco- 
veries,  was  the  elfedl  of  accident.  Upon 
this  he  happily  improved,  having  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feveral  inftances  of  incipienfi 
cataradl;  when  the  confequence  of  external 
injuries,  by  exciting  a tranfient  inflamma- 
tion. The  application  he  has  employed 
to  this  end  has  been  ether,  either  alone, 
or  diluted  with  a third  or  fourth  part  of  a 
weak  folution  of  hydrarg.  muriatus,  and 

* Half  an  ounce  of  tlie  fpirit  -with  two  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, fhould  be  kept  boiling  over  a lamp,  and  be  made 
ufe  of  two  or  three  times  a day. 
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fometimes  mixed  with  oleum  fuccini ; 
which  has  in  fome  cafes  been  foon  attend- 
ed with  a fenfibly  good  effedl,  though  in 
others  not  till  it  has  been  repeated  for 
feveral  weeks.  The  fuccefs  attending  thefe 
cafes,  Mr.  Ware  adds,  encourages  him  to 
hope  for  the  like  where  the  opaque  cryf- 
talline  is  either  foft,  or  fluid ; in  which 
ftate  it  ufually  is  when  the  diforder  is  dif- 
covered  in  infants,  either  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  or  fhortly  afterwards. 

In  the  gutta  ferena,  eledricity  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  feveral  cafes  ; and  in  one  in- 
flance,  a lady  whilft  under  fuch  a courfe, 
fuddenly  recovered  the  perfed  ufe  of  her 
eyes,  through  a blow  flie  accidentally  re- 
ceived on  the  face,  which  produced  a co- 
pious hemorrhage  from  the  nofe.  In  imi- 
tation of  this,  the  like  difcharge  has  been 
artificially  procured  by  wounding  the  in- 
ternal veflels  of  the  noftrils  ; but  without 
apparent  good  effed.  Mr.  Ware  in  the 

j • I 

above  mentioned  treatife  confirms  this  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  eledricity,  and  ad- 
duces four  inflances  of  gutta  ferena  cured 
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by  it,  and  as  many  by  a medicated  fnufF 
compofed  of  ten  grains  of  hydrarg.  vitrio- 
lat.  with  about  a drachm  of  the  pulvis  afari 
comp,  or  in  place  of  that,  the  glycirrhiza, 
or  faccharum  commune.  The  external 
ufe  of  the  capficum  has  likewife  lately 
been  attended  with  fuccefs.  To  this  end, 
one  grain  of  Cayenne  pepper  is  to  be  in- 
fufed  in  cold  water,  of  which  a few  drops 
are  to  be  inftilled  into  the  eyes,  three  times 
a day. 

A curious  remedy  has  been  lately  had 
recourfe  to  with  fome  fuccefs,  by  Profejfbr  | 
Arnemann,  of  Gottengenj  and  any  new 
remedy  for  fuch  a diforder  is  an  acquifi-  i 
tion.  This  confifts  only  in  exciting  vertigo 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a whirling  chair, 
with  his  head  at  various  diftances  from  the 
centre.  Not  that  the  vertigo,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  is  a co-operating  caufe,  (though, 
it  is  afavourabl'e  fign,*)  but  the  ftrengthen- 
ing  and  reftoring  tone  to  the  eye,  by  ex- 
erciling  it  with  vertiginous,  or  rotatory 
commotions  of  the  head.  Another  re- 
medy advifed  by  this  author,  is  the  ex-  j 

hibition 
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hibition  of  camphor,  with,  and  without, 
helladom ; the  former  in  dofes  from  two  to 
fix  grains,  generally,  twice  a day,  and  the 
latter  in  dofes  of  one  or  two  grains,  every 
day.  Thefe  medicines,  however,  it  is  re- 
marked, can  be  produAive  of  good  only 
in  cafes  of  real  debility,  arifing  from  want 
of  excitation,  or  in  afthenic;  while  on  the 
contrary,  in  plethoric  weaknefs,  they  muft 
neceffarily  be  detrimental  to  the  patient, 
and  aggravate,  rather  than  diminifh,  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  however,  that 
where  the  belladona  can  be  difpenfed  with, 
it  certainly  ought,  as  it  is  a medicine  not 
to  be  triffled  with.  The  exhibition  of 
calomel  together  with  the  camphor,  ha$ 
alfo  been  ufed  with  much  fuccefs  lately  in 
London^  efpecially  while  under  a courfe  of 
eledlricity. 

To  thefe  brief  obfervations  I have  only 
to  add,  that  a gentleman  of  near  fixty 
years  of  age,  for  whom  I had  been  con- 
fulted  about  three  years  before;  fometime 
after  having  been  let  blood  in  the  above 
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mentioned  way,  and  made  trial  of  elec- 
tricity without  any  apparent  advantage  ; 
recovered  from  a gutta  ferena  of  near 
two  years  ftanding,  under  the  ufe  only  of 
a common  collyrium  : which  as  I cannot 
conceive  to  have  had  any  fhare  in  the  cure, 
confpires  with  a few  fimilar  inftances  to 
hold  out  ground  of  encouragement  to 
other  fufterers,  fufhcient  to  prevent  de- 
fpair,  under  this  melancholy  difeafe. 

I have  little  more  to  fay  in  relation  to 
the  cure  of  the  cataraft  by  a furgical  opera- 
tion, either  by  extradlion  or  depreflion,  than 
that  neither  of  them  is  advifeable  for  in- 
fants unfortunately  born  with  the  difeafe, 
till  they  have  attained  to  five  or  fix  years 
of  age; — How  far  readers  may  at  any 
time  be  difpofed  to  make  trial  of  the 
means  for  the  diffipation  of  the  catara<ft 
hinted  by  Mr.  Ware,  will,  probably,  de- 
pend upon  fome  further  information  with 
which  that  attentive  pradlitioner  may  fa- 
vour the  public.  In  the  mean  time  fur- 
gical readers  will  do  well  to  confult  the 
above  mentioned  treatife  for  fome  very  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  pradical  obfervations  on  the  mode 
of  extra(^^;ing  the  opaque  cryftalline ; as 
well  as  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Reimarus,* 
adopted  by  Dr.  Grasmayer,  at  Hamburgh 
on  the  ufe  of , the  cxtrai^  of  the  Belladona 
dilToIved  in  water^  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion. A few  drops  inftilled  into  the  eye, 
foon  rendering  it  paralytic  for  a fhort 
time,  with  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil  *, 
whereby  the  eye  is  faid  to  be  rendered 
very  manageable  under  the  hand  of  th? 
operator. 


Hordeolum  Steatomatum, 
Or  the  Stithe,  or  Stye. 


^JL^he  fpecies  of  flithe  here  intended,  is 
fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  the  nofologi- 
cal  term.  It  is  a’  fmall  inflamed  tumour 
on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  more  com- 
monly on  the  fide  towards  the  nofe ; but 
there  are  fometimes  two  or  more  at  a time. 
It  rifes  fuddenly,  as  if  from  a cold,  or  blaft, 

* Magazine  EncjchJiedique,  1797. 
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and  in  the  end  fuppurates,  forming  matter 
of  a thick,  or  cheefy  confiftence;  often, 
indeed,  not  for  feveral  weeks,  or  even 
months,  but  fometimes  much  fooner.  It 
is  occafioned  by  an  obftru€lion  in  the 
glands  of  the  eye-lids  j and  the  matter  be- 
ing inclofed  in  a hard  cyft,  the  inflamma- 
tion often  returns  in  the  fame  fpot,till  the 
cyfl:  being  deftroyed  by  repeated  fuppura- 
tions,  the  cavity  is  afterwards  filled  up, 
and  the  complaint  difappears. 

All  that  is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  re- 
turns of  this  temporary  blemilh,  which 
greatly  weaken  the  eye,  is  to  imitate  this 
procefs  of  nature.  To  this  end,  the  little 
abfcefs  Ihould  be  touched,  as  foon  as  it 
breaks,  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  cut 
to  a point,  (carefully  avoiding  doing  in- 
jury to  the  eye) ; which  by  deftroying  the 
cyft,  at  once  removes  the  complaint. 

When  thefe  ftithes  are  fmall,  or  hang 
by  a very  narrow  bafe,  they  may  be  fafely 
cut  off,  or  tied  very  tight  with  a bit  of 
filk,  and  when  feparated,  touched  with 
the  cauftic  as  before  mentioned. 
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Deafness. 

Children  are  frequently  rendered  deaf» 
in  different  degrees,  in  one  or  both  ears, 
by  very  flight  colds,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a few  days  the  hearing  i«jturns,  without 
recourfe  to  any  means.  It  is,  however, 
fometimes  otherwife,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  a little  purging  phyfic ; to 
keep  the  ears  warm ; and  to  confine  the 
child  to  the  houfe:  and  where  this  does 
not  fucceed,  the  complaint  is  not  a little 
difficult  to  cure.  Should  it  arife  from  in- 
durated wax,  it  will  be  proper  to  fyringe 
the  ears  with  warm  water,  to  which  fhould 
be  added  a tea-fpoonful  of  lavender,  or 
honey-water  j and  a few  drops  of  warmed 
oil  of  almonds  may  be  inftilled  into  the 
ears  at  going  to  bed.  If  thefe  little  means 
fail,  warmer  remedies  fhould  be  made  ufe 
of,  fuch  as  the  following,  which  I hav^ 
found  very  frequently  fuccefsfui. 

R’ Olei  amygd.  OL  Succini  reftific.  gtt.  xx.  Spir. 

Camphorat.  3 p.  Tinft.  Caftor.  jj.  Mifce,  et  inftill. 

jpittas  iv  vej  vj  calefa^k,.  aur.  afieft.  na&e  et  mane. 
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Deafnefs,  however,  is  fometimes  owing 
to  the  want  of  a due  fecretion  of  wax,  and 
is  then  much  more  difficult  of  cure.  To 
promote  this  fecretion,  a few  drops  of  the 
foap-liniment,  oil  of  almonds  and  ether, 
and  fuch  like  warm  acouftics  fnould  be 
tried,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  if 
they  ffiould  not  occafion  much  pain ; and 
in  all  cafes,  blifters  may  be,  applied  be- 
hind the  ears.  The  juice  of  onions,  or  a 
clove  of  garlic,  raw,  or  roafted,  put  into 
the  ears,  has  fometimes  reflorcd  the  fe- 
cretion, and  removed  the  deafnefs ; and 
in  many  cafes  it  has  been  effie(5led  by  elec- 
tricity. I have,  however,  lately  fallen 
upon  a method  that  has  been  univerfally 
fuccefsful  by  very  fimple  means,  confft- 
ing  only  in  adapting  an  entire  covering  to 
the  ear,  made  of  any  adhefive  plafter  fprea’d 
upon  thin  leather,  fo  as  completely,  to  ex- 
clude the  external  air.  The  plafter  ffiould 
be  renewed  as  often  as  it  gets  any  wife 
loofe,  repeating  it  till  the  fecretion  of 
wax  is  in  fufficient  quantity ; which  fel- 
dom  requires  more  than  five  or  fix  weeks. 

But 
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But  I am  forry  to  add,  that  although  aurifts 
have  found  it  fo  difficult  to  reftore  this 
fecretion,  and  have  therefore  conceived, 
dcafnefs  to  be  often  owing  to  the  w^ant  of 
it,  I have  frequently  found  it  nowife  re- 
lieved by  a return  of  the  fecrelion.  Pof- 

fibly,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  caufe  of 

* • ' 

deafnefs  lying  in  the  auditory  nerve,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe  ; and  here  alfo, 

' eledlricity  is  particularly  adapted,  either 
through  the  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
or  the  Euflachian  tube.  Medicated  fnuffs 
alfo  that  invoke  gentle'  fneezing,  and  dif- 
charges  from  the  head,  have  fometimes 
been  found  furprizingly  efficacious ; as  hath 
likewife  fea-bathing.  Should  thefe  dif- 
ferent methods  fail,  very  little  is  to  be 
expedled  from  art.  Nature,  however, 
fometimes  effeds  the  cure;  and  children 
after  having  been  deaf  for  feveral  years, 
fuddenly  recover  their  .hearing,  cfpecially 
females  ; one  fortunate  inftance  of  w hich 
happened  lately. 
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It  is  needlefs  to  fay  much  on  this  article. 
The  pain  is  ufually  fpafmodic,  or  if  not, 
it  is  owing  to  taking  cold  in  fome  part 
about  the  head,  efpecially  the  teeth.  In 
this  cafe,  a diaphoretic  at  going  to  bed, 
and  a dofe  of  cooling  phyfic  the  next 
morning ; with  a clove  of  garlic  put  into 
the  ear,  or  a poultice  of  oinions  applied 
over  it,  will  remove  the  pain.  If  thefc 
fail,  a blifter  may  be  applied  behind  the 
car.  • 

If  it  arife  from  fpafm,  the  pain  is  often 
exceedingly  fevere,  and  is  apt  to  return 
frequently ; being  readily  excited  by  every 
little  cold,  efpecially  in  fome  habits,  tor- 
menting young  people  at  times  for  feveral 
years.  The  juice  of  rue  is  here  a good 
remedy,  or  if  this  fail,  a little  laudanum 
added  to  the  acouftic  diredled  fordeafnefs^ 
and  dropped  warm  into  the  ear. 


Tooth-!  • 
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Tooth-ach, 

I JUST  glance  at  this  painful  complaint  as 
at  the  former,  which  alfo  frequently  ac- 
companies it  at  every  age  ; while  fome 
young  children  fufferby  it  greatly  during, 
or  after  fhedding  their  firft  teeth. 

If  it  be  proper  to  have  them  drawn,  that 
is  the  well-known,  and  moft  certain  re- 
medy; but  when  that  operation  may  be,, 
on  any  account,  obje6ted  to,  palliatives 
will  fometimes  fucceed  ; fuch  as  a blifter 
behind  the  ear ; a clove  of  garlic,  or  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum,  made  warm,  and 
inftilled  into  it,  or  a pepper-corn  bruifed, 
put  into  a little  linen  bag,  and  wetted  in 
hot  brandy ; pounded  ginger  and  white 
of  egg,  laid  to  the  cheek ; a few  drops  of 
oL  Caryophil.  aromat.  applied  on  lint  to 
the  hollow  tooth,  and  efpecially  the  pafte, 
or  plug,  contrived  by  Mr.  Cockran,  which 
the  great'gobd  effedls  I have  been  witnefs 
to,  will,  I hope,  be  a fufficient  apology 
for  mentioning. 

’ Cancrum 
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Cancrum  Oris. 

TT HIS  is  chiefly  a complaint  of  children, 
is  often  talked  of  by  nurfes,  and  is  ufually 
as  trifling  as  any.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
laid  by  fome  writers  to  prevail  very  much 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  often  a 
ferious  complaint.  Such  a diforder,  if  it 
really  be  canker,  may  be  treated  as  under 
the  next  article ; but  the  common  canker 
is  rarely  troublefome  to  cure. 

It  fometimes  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  month,  at  others,  ,;about  the  time  of 
teething  ; and  frequently  at  the  age  of  fix 
or  feven  years,  when  children  are  {bed- 
ding their  firfl;  teeth,  and  the  fecond  are 
making  their  way  through  the  gums ; which 
are  covered  with  little  foul  fores,  extend- 
ing fometimes  to  the  inflde  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  It  feldom  requires  more  atten- 
tion than  was  mentioned  under  the  article 
of  dentition j any  mild  aftringent  appli- 
cation, and  keeping  the  body  open,  ufu- 

ally 
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ally  effe(5Ung  a cure  ; or  if  it  does  not,  and 
the  complaint  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
time  of  teething,  it  will  generally  go  away 
as  foon  as  the  teeth  are  come  through. 

The  w'orft  fpecies  of  this  complaint  that 
I have  happened  to  fee,  has  been  during 
the  fecond  period  of  dentition,  when  a 
child  has  been  Ibeddinga  number  of  teeth 
together,  leaving  the  rotten  ftumps  be- 
hind, which  have  been  negletfled  to  be 
drawn  out.  The  whole  gums  will  then 
Ibmetimes  be  fpongy,  or  diffolve  into  foul, 
fpreading  ulcers,  and  fmall  apertures  will 
be  formed,  communicating  from  one  part 
to  another,  accompanied  W'ith  an  oozing 
of  a fetid,  and  fometimes  purulent  dif- 
charge. 

If  the  dumps  of  the  decayed  teeth  can, 
in  this  cafe,  be  eafily  got  at,  they  ought 
to  be  extracted ; after  which,  fome  fucli 
application  as  the  following  will  foon 
brace  the  loofe  gums,  and  heal  up  the 
ulcers. 
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R.  Bol.  Armen. 

Gum.  Myrrh ae 

Cort.  Peruv.  pulv. 

Cremor.  Tartar!  aa  31. 

Mel.  Rofae  q.  f.  mifce,  ft.  Pafta. 

R.  Aq.  Calais  ^vij. 

Tin6t.  Myrrhae, 

Mel.  Rofae  aa  ft.  Miftura. 

The  gums  Ihould  be  touched  feveral 
times  in  the  day,  efpecially  after  meals, 
and  at  going  to  bed,  with  the  above  pafte, 
and  the  mouth  wafhed  occafionally  with 
the  mixture. 

If  no  conliderable  change  for  the  better 
fhould  take  place,  in  a week  or  ten  days, 
a drachm  of  alum  may  be  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  drying  powders,  and 
inftead  of  the  above  mixture,  one  acidu- 
lated with  as  much  of  the  muriatic  acid 
as  the  parts  will  endure,  occafionally  made 
fironger,  till  fome  amendment  be  per- 
ceived ,*  the  belly  being,  in  the  mean  time, 
kept  properly  open.  If  internal  remedies 
be  thought  neceflary,  Peruvian  bark,  far- 
faparilla,  and  mineral  acids  will  be  the 

pro- 
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propereft ; and  the  child  may  be  kept  on 
a diet  of  milk  and  vegetables. 


Gangrenous  Erosion  of  ibe  Cheeks, 

TThis  complaint  has  fome  refemblance 
to  the  canker,  though  it  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  is  not  a mere  local  difeale. 
I have  feen  no  clear  account  of  it  in  any 
late  writer  but  Mr.  Dease  of  Dublin^  who 
feems  to  have  met  with  the  diforder  pretty 
frequently,  and  defcribes  it  very  accu- 
rately in  his  trail  on  the  difeafes  of  Lying- 
in  Women^  &c.  to  which  I am  very  much 
indebted  on  this  occafion.  Mr.  Hurlock, 
indeed,  in  his  treatife  on  dentition,  printed 
in  1747,  mentions  a complaint  that  feems 
to  be  of  this  kind,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it. 

It  ufually  attacks  children  from  rwo,  to 
fix  or  eight  years  of  age,  efpecially  the 
unhealthy,  and  fuch  as  have  been  fubjeil 
to  worms.  The  whole  body  often  feels 

cold 
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cold  on  the  approach  of  thedifeafe;  after 
which  a black  fpot  appears  on  one  of  the 
cheeks  or  lips  and  fpreads  faft ; but  with- 
out any  marks  of  inflammation.  Often- 
times the  whole  fide  of  the  face  is  eaten 
away,  together  with  the  lip,  fo  that  the 
bare  jaw-bone  and  infidc  of  the  mouth 
appear.  In  the  end,  the  entire  lower-jaw 
falls  down  on  the  brcaft,  and  the  whole 
fide  of  the  face  is  dilTolved  into  a putrid 
mafs  ; a colliquative  diarrhoea  taking  place 
from  the  offenfive  matter  that  is  continu- 
ally fwallowed,  efpecially  by  very  young 
children. 

In  the  Cure,  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal remedies  are  required;  and  only  fuch 
as  corredt  putrefcency,  and  fupport  the 
.ftrength,  feem  to  be  of  any  ufe.  A few 
drops  of  the  acidum  muriatic,  therefore, 
taken  inwardly,  in  the  infuf.  rofae,  or  in 
the  child’s  drink  ; the  faline  draught  in 
efiervelTence ; and  in  the  end,  the  bark, 
in  dofes  fuited  to  the  age,  with  good 
broths,  jellies  and  wine,  are  the  proper 
remedies.  The  parts  fhould  be  waflied, 
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and  likewife  injected  with  muriatic  acid 
in  chamomile,  or  fage  tea,  and  afterwards 
drefled  with  the  acid  mixed  with  honey  of' 
rofes,  and  over  all  a carrot  poultice.  The 
child  fliould  in  the  mean  time  be  gently 
purged  with  magnefia  or  rhubarb,  to  carry 
down  the  putrid  matters  it  may  have  fwal- 
low'ed.  By  this  treatment,  Mr.  Dease  in- 
forms us,  he  has  recovered  every  patient' 
except  one,  fince  he  had  recourfe  to  this 
plan,  which  the  world  is  much  indebted 
to  him  for  making  public,-  though  fortU'-' 
nately  this  complaint  does  not  appear  to 
be,  by  any  means,  a common  one. 


Induration  of  the  Breasts. 

It  would  be  improper  to  pafs  over  the 
flighteft  affedfion  that  has  on  any  occafion 
exceedingly  alarmed  parents,  and  fome- 
times  perplexed  the  younger  part  of  the 
profeflion.  Of  this  kind  are  affedlions  of 
the  breahs  in  female  children^  previoufly 
voi.  II,  F to. 
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or  about  the  time  of  their  beginning 
to  enlarge.  At  this  period,  they  fome- 
ttmes  become,  very  painfuJ,  and  upon  ex- 
amination, ahardnefs  and  fvvelling  are  dif- 
cox^ered,  and  in  fome  inftances,  lharp  points 
may  be  fek,  which  are  very  painful  when 
preflcd-.  The  hardnefs  is  deep  feated, 
around  and  behind  the  nipple,  and  is 
fometimes  loofe,  at  others  fomewhat  fixedi 
and  attended  with  fevere  lancinating  pains, 
w-hich  have  given  rife  to  difagreeable  fuf- 
picions  in  regard  to  the  probable  nature 
of  the  complaint;  and  would,  indeed,  at  a 
more  advanced  age  claim: ferious  attention. 
When  happening  in  families  addidled  to 
fcrofula,  that  diforder  is  naturally  fuf- 
pedted,  and  fometimes  a morbid  fchirrhus 
has  been  feared.  In  fome  inftances,  only 
one  of  the  breafts  is  affedled,  and  after 
fome  months,  the  other,  or  fometimes  both 
nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

A VARIETY  of  alterative  medicines,  aided 
by  topical  applications,  have  been  ad- 
miniftcred  in  different  inftances,  and  con- 
tinued for  feveral  months.  Thefe  have 
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fometimes  taken  away  the  pain,  reduced 
the  tumour,  and  diminiflied  the  hardnefs; 
but  have,  in  no  inffance,  entirely  removed 
the  complaint.  Yet  no  evil  confequence, 
in  any  inftance  under  my  eye  has  evejt 
enfued,  in  patients  at  the  a:bove  mentioned 
age ; nor  have  I heard  of  any  from  other 
practitioners,  though  it  has  fometimes  been 
fe’rioufly  apprehended. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  has  fliewn,  that 
^hc  remote  caufe  of  the  complaint  has 
originated  in  an  irritability  of  habit,  in 
connexion  with  that  diftention  of  the  parts, 
which  at  a certain  age,  nature  always  prp- 
'motes. 

The  dcfign  of  this  chapter  being  to  hold 
forth  encouragement,  from  the  probable 
harmlefs  nature  of  the  complaint,  it  were 
needlefs  to  point  out  the  means,  that  on 
different  occalions,  have  been,  fometimes 
unnecelTarily,  employed.  I fhalb  remark 
only,  that  keeping  the  body  open  and 
cool,  with  every  other  attention  to  the 
general  health,  mufV  in-  every  inftance  be 
proper. 
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Abscess  in  the  Hypochondrium. 

C^HiLDREN  though  Icfs  liable  to  this  dif- 
order  than  adult  perfdns,  are  fometimes, 
attacked  by  it  at  an  early  age.  It  com-  ^ 
monly  arifes  from  falls,  or  blows  received 
on  the  part,  or  from  lying  on  the  grafs, 
and  other  limilar  occafions  of  a cold  in 
the  bowels.  It  is  always  attended,  and 
fometimes  preceded  by  alvine  complaints, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  the  true  cholera. 

In  either  cafe,  there  is  always  a pretty 
early  appearance  of  tumour  near,  or  upon 
the  regio  pubis,  accompanied  with  great 
tendernefs  and  pain,efpecially  to  the  touch. 

The  intentions  of  Cure  are  diredled  to 
the  pain,  fever,  and  ftate  of  the  bowels. 
To  thefe  ends,  the  antiphlogiflic  plan  is 
to  be  purfued,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent fuppuration.  Therefore,  foft  opening 
medicines  are  required,  fuch  as  caftor-oil, 
infufion  of  fenna  with  oil  of  almonds  and 
manna,  and  fuch  like  ; with  frequent  clyf- 
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tcrs,  and  afterwards  opiates,  and  faline 
draughts,  as  the  degree  of  pain  and  fever 
may  demand.  The  part  affe<fled  Ihould 
be  fomented  externally  with  the  decodt. 
papav.  albi,  leeches  fhould  be  applied 
once  or  more,  and  afterwards  a blifter,  if 
no  relief  be  obtained,  and  the  external 
tumour  be  not  in  the  mean  time  increafed. 
But  if  the  parts  become  more  fwollen,  a 
large  bread  and  milk  poultice  fhould  be 
applied,  and  changed  two  or  three  times 
every  twenty-four  hours  ; and  the  matter 
let  out  as  foon  as  may  be.  The  fuppura- 
tion  being  between  the  mufcles  and  the 
peritoneum,  there  will  not  be  much  dif- 
colouration  of  the  fkin,  as  is  the  cafe 
when  matter  is  formed  in  the  cellular,  or 
adipofe  membrane,  above  the  mufcles." 
Such  a change  therefore,  muft  not  be 
waited  for  ; but  an  opening  made  as  foon 
as  any  fludtuation  can  be  perceived,  left 
the  matter  fhould  make  its  way  into  the 
abdomen,  or  produce  floughs  and  a foul 
ulcer.  After  the  matter  is  let  out,  no 
pther  application  is  ufually  required  than 
F 3 the 
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.the  fame  kind  of  foft  poultice.  The 
bowels  nault  likewife  be  kept  open  by  the 
gentle  laxatiyes  before  mentioned,  and 
the  diet  be  very  light,  and  of  eafy  digef- 
tion  j which  fhould  be  continued  for 
fometime. 


Psoas,  or  Lumbar  Abscess. 

.Frequently  as  this  diforder  rakes  place 
in  adults,  it  is  as  often  met  with  in 
younger  fubjedis,  and  even  fuch  as  are 
only  four  or  five  years  of  age ; and  muft 
therefore  be  ranked  among  the  difeafes 
of  childhood. 

It  is  a true  chronic  inflammation,  and 
like  the  lafl:  mentioned  complaint,  is  often 
occafioned  by  bruifes,  ftrains,  or  lying  on 
damp  ground  ; and  is  not  uncommonly 
connedied  with  a fcrofulous  taint  of  the 
habit.  The  inflammatory  fymptoms  be- 
ing rarely  fevere,  fuppuration  takes  place 
flowly,  and  many  months  elapfe  before 
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the  matter  can  be  felt  externally ; which 
Sometimes  points  high  up  about  the  loins, 
hip,  or  groin,  and  at  others,  above  thie 
middle  and  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh: 
in  the  moft  benign,  the  abfeefs  frequently 
burds  in  the  groin.  It  is,  in  any  cafe,  a 
very  dreadful  difeafe,  and  is  noticed  hefe, 
for  the  fake  of  pointing  out  to  young 
praditioners  the  firft  fymptoms  of  this 
infidious  complaint,  and  marking  the 
outlines  of  a pradiice  which  has  proved 
the  ofteneft  fuccefsfui. 

A flight  lamenefs  and  fhortening  of  one 
of  the  legs,  is,  ufually,  the  firft  fymptom-. 
In  a little  time,  the  thigh  is  obferved  to 
be  bent  forward  and  upwards,  which  gives 
an  appearance  of  depreflion  to  the  glutsei 
mufcles.  But  its  moft  characfteriftic  mark, 
in  its  early  ftage,  is  a fenfation  of  weak- 
nefs  in  the  loins,  with  a tendernefs  about 
the  origin  of  the  pfoas  raufcle,  manifeft 
upon  a careful  examination  of  the  parts. 

The  firft  indication  is  to  procure  a re- 
folution,  if  poflible,  upon  the  approach 
of  thefe  firft  fymptoms,  and  before  thofe 
F 4 of 
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of  a he<5lical  nature  fupervene ; but  un- 
fortunately, they  are  too  often  over-look- 
ed, or  miftaken  in  the  beginning. 

With  a view  to  a refolution  of  the  in- 
flammation, recourfe  fhould  be  had  to 
bleeding  by  leeches,  and  cupping;  by 
blifters,  iffues  and  fetons ; by  emetics; 
purging  with  calomel;  by  the  warm  bath; 
a fupine  pofture,  and  low  diet ; and  fome- 
times,  a cauftic,  or  quicklime  mixed  with 
honey,  applied  near  the  lumbar  vertebrae; 
but  above  all,  as  lately  recommended, 
by  electricity : a flimulus,  which  in  all 
affedlions  of  the  joints,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  is,  perhaps,  the  moll 
fuccefsful. 

Should  thefe  means  fail,  or  advice  be 
fought  for  too  late  to  expedl  any  thing 
from  them,  of  no  lefs  confequence  is  the 
treatment,  after  the  matter  is  formed  ; 
which  fhould  be  evacuated,  by  an  arti- 
ficial opening,  as  early  as  polTible,  and  by 
a very  fmall  aperture.  If  the  abfeefs  be 
large,  one  or  more  fetons  may  be  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  prevent  the  matter 
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being  too  fuddenly  evacuated,  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  a beneficial  llimulus,  to  in- 
duce the  cavity  to  fill  up.  By  thefe 
means,  (which’  contain  ponfiderable  im- 
provement upon  the  ancient  pra(5lice,) 
feveral  very  unpromifing  cafes  have  been 
recovered  ; but  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to 
notice,  that  a more  important  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  very  large 
collections  of  matter,  and  feems  likely  to 
render  this  difeafe,  for  ages  ufually  fatal, 
far  lefs  untractable. 

The  principal  circumflance  in  this  plan, 
is  the  making  a fmall  opening  in  fuch  a 
manner  and  oblique  direction,  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  clofed  again  after  hav- 
ing given  vent  to  the  prefent  collection 
of  pusj  and  repeating  the  little  opera- 
tion at  fuch  intervals,  and  as  often  as 
fhall  be  neceffary.  But  for  further  infor- 
mation the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tract 
itfelf ; it  being  both  befide  my  purpofc 
to  enlarge,  and  would  be  unjuft  to  add 
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any  thing  that  might  induce  him  to  over- 
look the  accurate  account  with  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  favoured  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  every  writer  to  offer  what  he  ac- 
counts the  befl  information;  it  becomes 
me  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  A.bernethy’s 
reafons  for  emptying  the  cyfb  both  at 
firlf,  and  on  every  fubfequent  opening, 
are,  at  leafl:,  controvertible.  It  has  been 
thought  by  others  to  be  an  improvement 
to  let  out  only  a part  of  the  matter  in 
very  large  colledfions  of  it.  And  I have 
myfelf  known  fome,  and  heard  upon 
good  authority,  of  other  cafes,  in  which 
the  latter  method  feems  to  have  the  pre- 
ference ; none  of  the  evils  from  the  dif- 
tcntion  of  the  cyft,  which  Mr.  Abernethy 
fufpecled,  having  taken  place. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  however,  as  it  appears 
from  a more  recent  publication,  retains 
his  opinion,  as  the  refult  of  experience, 
and  is  now  not  anxious  about  the.  obli- 
quity of  the  aperture.  He,  neverthelefs, 
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clofes  it  carefully,  and  aflifts  its  heal- 
ing, and  makes  a frefh  puntlure  as  often  as 
the  abfcefs  ihall  fill  to  a certain  degree. 

This  fentiment  is  fubmitted  to  the 
^ public  upon  Mr.  Abernethy’s  authority, 
having  had  no  reafon  myfelf  for  altering 
my  opinion ; the  only  cafe  I have  feen 
fiiice  my  former  e<;iition,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  matter  was  evacuated,  did 
not  fucceed. 

Mr.  Abernbthy  is  further  of  opinion, 
that  opium  adminiftered  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  in  dofes  fuited  to  the  oeca- 
fion,  has  been  very  ufeful  in  mitigating 
the  pain  and  irritability  of  the  abfcefs, 
and  in  confequence,  the  correfponding 
hedlic  fever. 

When  the  abfcefs  has  been  fome  time 
opened,  the  diet  Ihould  be  changed  for 
one  more  cordial  and  nourifliing,  and  the 
bark,  fteel,  or  vitriol  be  adminillered ; 
and  the  patient  enjoy  a pure  air,  anc}  take 
fuch  gentle  exercife  as  his  fituation  will 
' adipit  of  without  an  increafe  of  pain, 
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I HAVE  only  to  add,  under  the  fanilion 
of  a folitary  cafe  yet  pending,  that  nature 
will  endeavour  to  relieve  herfelf,  even  in 
this  dreadful  difeafe,  by  abforbing  the 
pus,  very  many  months  after  a large 
quantity  has  been  formed.  In  this  in- 
flance,  wherein  a lady  was  long  confined 
to  the  houfe,  and  chiefly  to  her  bed, 
through  extreme  weaknefs,  and  the  weight 
of  the  limb;  the  fize  of  the  tumour  is 
very  confiderably  diminilhed,  the  appetite 
greatly  returned,  and  the  ufe  of  the  limb  fo 
reflored,  that  file  is  able  to  walk  abroad, 
and  partake  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
convalefcents  who  are  yet  in  a weak  flate. 


Morbus  Coxaris. 

.^\.VERY  fimilar,  and  equally  dangerous 
difeafe  with  the  above,  is  the  Morbus 
Coxaris,  or  abfcefs  of  the  hip-joint;  a 
complaint  differing  only  in  the  precife 
feat  of  the  difeafe.  The  fwelling  and  pain 
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are  here,  indeed,  more  circumfcribed,  and 
the  abfcefs  always  gives  way  near  the  re- 
gion of  the  joint.  The  preceding  fymp- 
toms  and  treatment,  how’ever,  much  re- 
femble  thofe  above  mentioned.  But  the 
equivocal  nature  of  the  firft  appearances, 
and  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  pro- 
bable degree  of  fubfequent  injury,  are 
fuch  as  will  not  allow  of  a difcuffion  in 
detail  in  a work  of  this  fort. 

I SHALL  obferve,  however,  that  a degree 
of  lamenefs  is  frequently  the  firft  thing 
noticed;  and  a fhort  time  afterwards,  both 
the  thigh  and  the  calf  of  the  leg  become 
fenfibly  leflened.  The  patient  alfo  doth 
not  ftand  equally  on  both  legs,  and  the 
affedled  one  projects  outwards  from  the 
body ; and  in  the  end  the  thigh  becomes 
fhortened.  It  is  generally  attended  with 
a fevere  pain  in  the  knee,  and  very  early 
an  uneafinefs  in  moving  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  in  its  focket.  It  occurs  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  and  often  derives  its 
origin  from  trifling  accidents.  It  is  fre- 
quently at  its  firft  appearance  miftaken  for 
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other  diforders ; accordingly,  the'  pale- 
nefs,  languor,  and  lifUefnefs  that  follow 
the  firft  fymptoms  are  often  attributed  to 
worms,  and  the  tumour  itfelf  confidered 
fimply  as  fcrofulous';  whence  an  erroneous 
pradlice  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is,  morer' 
over,  miflaken  for  rheumatifm  and  fciatica 
in  adults,  and  in  children,  for  indolence 
and  trivial  accidents. 

On  the  head  of  treatment,  I fhall  only 
obferve,  that  in  a view  to  procuring  a re- 
folution,  which  is  the  firfl  intention,  the 
liieans  can  differ  but  little  from  thofe 
prefcribed  for  the  foregoing  complaint  ,- 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pott*'  for  expediing  confiderable 
benefit  from  iffues  or  fetons,  applied  in 
the  manner  diredled  for  the  palfy  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Should  an  abfcefs, 
neverthelefs,  be  formed,  its  after  treat- 
ment muft  vary  confiderably  according  to 
the  degree  of  injury  of  the  joint,  and  ad- 
jacent parts.  Nothing,  however,  will 

*'  Sec  J flwrt  accouni  of  his  life,  by  Mr,  Earle. 
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contribute  more  to  the  cure,  than  long 
and  fl:ri(5l  reft  of  the 


Abscess  under  the  Fascia  of  the  Thigh. 

T^he  nature  of  this  depofit  is  fo  much 
of  a kind  with'  the  two  preceding  ones, 
as  well  as  fo  much  lefs  dangerous,  that  it 
would  be  ncedlefs  in  this  work,  to  do 
much  more  than  mention  it  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Abernethy  is  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  matter  fhould  in  this  cafe 
alfo  be  evacuated,  and  by  a larger  open- 
ing than  for  the  lumbar  abfcefs ; and  does 
not,  therefore,  advife  a reunion  of  the  lips 
of  the  orifice.  I have,  however,  feen  the 
method  which  I have  noticed  as  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  former,  equally  fo  in  this  ab- 
fcefs j and  from  the  refult  in  one  very 
bad  cafe,  am  difpofed  to  think,  there  may 
be  confiderable-advantages  in  clofing'the 

*'Por  a full  account  of  thefe  ab'fccfles,  readers  are 
refciTed  to  a Treatife  by  Mr.  E.  Ford. 
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aperture,  and  making  frefh  pun<flures  as 
the  matter  fliall  collect. 


White  Swelling  of  the  Joints. 

][  SHALL  be  equally  brief  alfo  on  this 
article,  the  difcafe  being  well  known  to 
every  furgeon ; and  my  intention  in  nam- 
ing it  being  only  to  mention,  from  experi- 
ence, a few  remedies  that  have  been 
found  fuccefsful  in  young  fubjedls,  if 
had  recourfe  to  in  good  time,  and  before 
matter  has  been  formed.  Such  are,  the 
repeated  application  of  eight  or  more 
leeches,  and  afterwards  fmall  blifters  to 
the  joint ; gentle  frictions  of  the  part ; 
two  or  three  vomits  a week  ; with  entire 
reft  of  the  limb;  and  in  the  end,  fea- 
bathing,  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
fcrofulous  habit.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
a poultice  of  boiled  turnips,  with  a lump 
of  hogs-lard,  applied  twice  a day,  has,  in 
feveral  incipient  cafes  entirely  removed 
the  complaint.  And  in  a few  inftanees 
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that  I have  known,  elcdlricity  has  had  an 
immediate,  and  wonderfully  good  efFed, 
even  where  the  joint  has  been  conlider- 
ably  enlarged,  the  pain  very  great,  and 
the  child  incapable  of  ftraightening  the 
limb. 


Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  with 
Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

TThis  complaint  has  been  of  late  years 
fo  thoroughly  announced,  that  it  ihould 
feem  unneceflary  for  moft  readers  to  enter 
into  a minute  detail  of  it  after  the  accu- 
rate defcription  given  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pott,  whofe  early  account  and  judicious 
treatment  of  this  dreadful  difeafe  has 
added  luftre  to  the  reputation  acquired  by 
his  former  publications.  Some  late  ob- 
fervjftions  have,  indeed,  feemed  to  detrad 
both  from  his  merit,  and  expeded  fuc* 
cefs ; I can,  neverthelefs,  from  my  own 
experience  vouch  for  the  great  utility  of 
the  plan  in  this  morbid  deformity.  - 
voi..  n.  G 
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It  will  be  proper,  however,  carefully  to 
diftinguirti  it  from  the  limple  curvature 
of  the  fpine,  in  which  a greater  number 
of  vertebrae  is  concerned,  and  the  legs 
are  not  peculiarly  affeded ; as  well  as 
from  a complaint  prefently  to  be  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  debility  of  the  lower 
extremities^  in  which  there  is  no  manifcft 
change  of  figure  in  the  fpine. 

The  Palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
certainly  confined  to  no  age,  and  being  at 
brft  very  frequently  miftaken  in  young 
children  for  the  trifling  effedt  of  fome 
fall  or  flrain,  is  intitled  to  peculiar  notice 
in  this  work.  I have  never  met  with  it, 
indeed,  where  it,  has  not  ; been  preceded 
i|)y  fome  fall  or  violent  exertion,  though 
as  Mr.  Pott  has  obferved,  fuch  fuppofed 
accidents  are  feldom  much  noticed  pre- 
yipus  to,  the  debili.ty  taking  place ; though 
it  is,  indeed,  probable,  there  may  become 
pret^ifpqflng  caXife,  without  which  no 
common  ftrain  would  induce  fo  much 

i 

mifehief  in  a part  continually  expofed  to 
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The  Curvature  is  generally  in  the  neck 
or  back,  though  fometimes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  loins,  and  varies  in  extent  and 
degree  according  to  the  number  of  the 
vertebrae  that  may  be  afFedled.  The  firft 
fymptom  noticed  by  children  of  an  age 
capable  of  exprefling  their  feelings,  is  an 
increafed  fenfibility,  and  irregular  twitch- 
ings  in  the  mufcles  of  the  thighs.  This 
is  fucceeded  by  a diQike  to  motion,  efpe- 
cially  to  moving  brifkly  ; the  patient  on 
fuch  occafions  finding  himfelf  likely  to 
fall,  his  legs  getting  entangled  through 
their  weaknefs,  and  a difpofition  to  crofs 
each  other,  in  his  attempts  to  ftep  for- 
ward. Soon  after  this,  he  perceives  him- 
felf unable  to  Hand  upright  long  together, 
and  that  the  legs  and  thighs  have  loft 
much  of  their  natural  fenfibility.  Mat- 
ters feldom  continue  long  in  this  ftate, 
and  the  weaknefs  increafing,  patients  lofe 
more  and  more  the  ufe  of  both  the  lower 
extremities,  till  fome  are  unable  to  move 
them  at  all  even  in  bed  • and  thefe  ad- 
vances of  the  difeafe  are  faid  to  be  more 

G 2 rapid 
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rapid  in  adults  than  in  infants.  In  the 
latter,  I have  particularly  remarked  that 
rigidity  of  the  ankles  noticed  by  Mr. 
Pott,  by  which  the  toes  are  pointed 
downwards,  fo  that  the  heel?  cannot  be 
brought  to  touch  the  ground. 

As  my  intention  is  only  biiefly  to  point 
out  the  difeafe,  and  the  propereft  means 
qf  relief,  it  is  not  of  importance  to  enter 
into  a further  detail  of  the  progrefs  of 
this  diforder,  and  of  other  complaints 
which  are  induced  by  it  whenever  the 
original  difeafe  has  been  long  neglected. 

The  obvious  Remedy  is  that  firft  hap- 
pily fuggefted  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  is  no- 
thing piore  thaQ  a large  iffiie  or  feton 
placed  on  each  fide  the  curve,  at  fuch  a 
difiance  as  may  prevent  their  burfiing 
into  one.  Where  the  curvatijre  com- 
prehends three  or  more  vertebrae,  the 
feton  may  be  preferable  to  an  ifliie,  but 
if  the  latter  be  on  any  accpunt  defied, 
I ^ould  advife  its  being  made  by  the 
knife  rather  than  a caufiic  j not  only  a$ 
being  lefs  painful,  but  a)fo  for  the  very 

pfiefi: 
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effedl  Mr.  Pott  has  difapproved  of,  I 
mean,  the  confequent  inflammation  be~ 
fore  there  has  been  time  for  fiippuration 
to  take  place.  It  fnay,  indeed,  be  doubted, 
whether  the  benefit  derived  from  the  ifliie 
may  not  arife  rather  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  ftimulus  produced  on  the  fur- 
face,  than  from  the  difcharge ; to  which, 
neverthelefs,  Mr.  Pott  folely  attributes 
the  cure.*  In  a recent  cafe,  however, 

and 


* It  has  been  a common  idea,  that  the  difcharge 
furjiiflied  by  an  ulcerated  furface  is  the  fource  of  all  the 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  abfcefles,  unlefs 
bliftered  fiirfaces  be  an  exception ; in  regard  f6  which, 
phyficians  have  ufually  confidered  the  ftimulus  pro- 
duced by  the  cantharides  as  the  chief  mean  of  benefit, 
efpecially  in  cafes  of  great  local  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  fome  furprize,  that 
thinking  men  have  not  more  generally  adopted  the 
like  idea  in  regard  to  other  inflamed  furfaces,  whether 
induced  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  It  Ihould 
ill  rely  feem,  that  that  ftate  of  the  fyftem,  or  of  the 
parts,  by  which  fuppuration  is  induced,  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  occafion  of  benefit,  than  the  difcharge  of 
a large  portion  of  the  richeft  animal  juices,  which  is 
but  the  confequence  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  moll  cri- 
tical abfcelTes,  the  fever  is  found  to  abate  as  foon  as 
G 3 the 
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and  a very  unpromifing  one,  in  an  infant 
ten  months  old,  a very  fenfible  relief  was 
afforded  as  foon  as  the  inflammation  took 
place,  and  before  any  fuppuration  ap- 
peared ; and  though  the  child  had  been 
many  months  a cripple,  wdth  lofs  of  health 
and  appetite,  unable  to  fupport  its  head, 
and  the  Ifernum  very  much  diflorted,  the 
relief  was  fo  great  in  one  week  after  the 
incifions  were  made,  as  left  no  room  to 
doubt  of  a perfedl  recovery ; which  ac- 
cordingly took  place  a fhort  time  after- 
wards, without  any  deformity  remaining. 
Had  Mr.  Pott  advanced  any  other  rea- 
fons  for  the  preference  given  to  the  cauftic, 
or  merely  afferted  fuch  preference,  I 


the  external  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  patient 
inflead  of  being  afterwards  benefited  by  a copious  dif- 
cliarge  is  not  unfrcqiiently  hurried  by  it  into  a fatal 
marafmus,  when  the  abfeefs  has  been  large,  or  im- 
properly feated.  There  may  be  other  inllances,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  fuppuration,  and  even  the  great 
quantity  of  the  difeharge,  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
^•flem ; but  it  is  probable,  that  this  is  not  in  general 
the  cafe,  and  much  lefs  in  the  prefent  inllance,  which 
is  attended  with  fymptoms  of  general  debility. 

fliould 
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fliould  readily  have  fubmitted  to  the  great 
experience  he  has  had  in  this  dreadful 
complaint ; but  though  I may  very  pof- 
libly  be  miftaken  in  my  reafoning,  it  ap- 
peared a duty  juft  to  ftate  itj  as  well  as 
to  notice  this  inftance  in  point,  in  a dif- 
eafe  of  fo  much  importance. 

The  iflues  fhould  be  kept  open  till  the 
patient  perfectly  recovers  the  ufe  of  his 
legs,  or  even  a while  longer,  at  leaft  one 
ifllie,  which  ought  not  to  be  dried  up 
till  the  patient  can  walk  firmly  alone, 
and  fhall  have  recovered  all  the  height 
which  he  may  have  loft  in  confequence 
of  that  ftooping  which  the  diforder  had 
induced. 

In  addition  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  means, 
Mr.  Pott  has  fuggefted  thofe  of  cold- 
bathing, fricftions,  the  bark,  and  fuch 
like  ; but  I have  riiyfelf  never  fecn  any 
benefit  from  any  thing  where  the  ilTues 
have  failed,  which  I have  found  effica- 
cious where  no  other  remedy  has  been 
made  ufe  of.  After  the  recovery,  how- 

G 4 ever. 
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ever,  if  the  patient  is  of  a fcrofulous 
habit,  fea-bathing  is  peculiarly  indicated. 

The  moxa  has  been  fuccefsfully  made 
ufe  of  in  one  inftance,  by  Mr.  Gimes/ 
after  the  cauftic,  as  direded  by  Mr.  Pott, 
is  faid  to  have  failed.  But  as  the  burn- 
ing was  feveral  times  repeated,  and  the 
recovery  appears  to  have  been  unufually 
flow,  it  is  not  very  certain,  but  a repe- 
tition of  the  cauftic  might  have  proved 
equally  beneficial. 

Debility  of  the  Lower  Extremities. 

TT HE  diforder  intended  here  is  not  noticed 
by  any  medical  writer  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  my  reading,  or  is  not  fo  defcribed 
as  to  afcertain  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  a 
common  diforder  any  where,  I believe, 
and  feems  to  occur  feldomer  in  London 
than  in  fome  other  parts.  Nor  am  I 
enough  acquainted  with  it  to  be  fully 
fatisfied,  either  in  regard  to  the  true  caufe, 

* Jour,  de  Med.  Fev.  1788. 
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or  feat  of  the  difeaf?,  either  from  my 
own  obfervation,  or  that  of  others,  except 
in  the  in  fiance  of  teething,  or  of  foul 
bowels ; and  have  not  myfclf  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  body  of  any 
child  W'ho  has  died  of  this  complaint.  I 
lhall  therefore  only  deferibe  its  fymptoms, 
and  mention  the  feveral  means  attempted 
for  its  cure,  in  order  to  induce  other  prac- 
titioners to  pay  attention  to  it. 

If  it  arifes  from  teething,  or  foul  bow'els, 
the  ufual  remedies  Ihould  be  employed ; 
and  have  always  effe<fled  a cure.  But  the 
complaint  more  commonly  feems  to  arife 
from  debility,  and  ufually  attacks  children 
previoufly  reduced  by  fever ; feldom  thofe 
under  one,  or  more  than  four  or  five 
years  old.  It  is  then  a chronical  complaint, 
and  not  attended  with  any  affedlion  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  nor  wdth  pain,  fever; 
nor  any  manifeft  difeafe ; fo  that  the  firfl 
thing  obferved  is  a debility  of  the  low'er 
extremities,  which  gradually  become  more 
infirm,  and  after  a few  weeks  are  una- 
ble to  fupport  the  body.  There  being  no 
figns  of  worms,  nor  other  foulnefs 

of 
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of  the  bov/els,  mercurial  purges  have 
not  been  of  any  ufe ; neither  has  the 
bark,  nor  hot,  nor  cold-bathing.  Blif- 
ters,  or  cauftics  on  the  os  facrum,  and 
the  great  trochanter,  and  volatile  and 
ftimulating  applications  to  the  legs  and 
thighs,  have  been  chiefly  depended  upon; 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  en- 
largement of  any  of  the  vertebras,  nor 
of  fuppuration  in  the  external  parts,  and 
therefore  no  refemblance  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
the  pfoas  abfeefs,  nor  the  morbus  coxaris 
of  De  Hden. 

When  only  one  of  the  lower  extremities 
has  been  affecfled,  the  above  means,  in 
two  inflances  out  of  five  or  fix,  entirely 
removed  the  complaint : but  when  both 
have  been  paralytic,  nothing  has  feemed 
to  do  any  good  but  irons  to  the  legs,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  limbs,  and  enabling 
the  patient  to  walk.  At  the  end  of  four 
or  five  years,  fbme  have  by  this  means 
got  better,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
acquired  general  ftrength  ; but  even  fome 
of  thefc  have  been  difpofed  to  fall  after- 
wards 
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wards  into  pulmonary  confumption,  where 
the  debility  has  not  been  entirely  re- 
moved. On  this  account  it  may  be  fuf- 
pcded,  that  the  complaint  is  fometimes 
owing  to  fcrofula : and  I have  been  very 
lately  informed  by  a gentleman  of  cha- 
radfer  in  the  country,  that  he  has  feen  one 
inftance  of  a paralyfis,  or  debility  of  this 
kind,  in  which,  upon  opening  the  body 
after  death,  the  internal  furfacc  of  the 
lower  vertcbrrE  lumborum  was  found 
carious,  though  there  was  no  abfcefs  of 
the  pfoas  mufcle,  nor  external  tumour  on 
the  back,  nor  loins. 

I HAVE  feen  a limilar  debility  feizc 
grown  people,  efpecially  women,  after 
fome  very  long  illnefs,  and  has  continued 
a year,  or  more  j during  which  time  thejr 
were  utterly  incapable  of  walking  with- 
out the  help  of  crutches.  Thefe  cafes, 
how'ever,  have  always  been  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  commencement  of  the 
complaint,  though  without  tumour  of  the 
limbs  j and  have  fcemed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  external  ufe  of  the  waters  at  Baih. 

Disco- 
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Discolouration,  accompanied  with  De- 
bility of  the  Limbs. 

A TTENDANT  upoil  debility  of  the  lower 
extremities,  there  is  fometimes  a difeo- 
louration  equally  diftind:  from  thofe  al- 
ready mentioned,  and_another  yet  to  be 
noticed.  It  takes  place  at  a more  ad- 
vanced age,  and  feemingly  in  confequence 
of  previous  bad  health.  I know  of  no 
writer  who  has  noticed  fuch  a complaint, 
and  have  not  met  with  it  often  enough 
to  be  diftin(5lly acquainted  with  its  nature; 
nor  have  I,  as  yet,  fairly  feen  the  refult. 

Children  fo  affedled  have  gone  off  their 
feet,  as  it  is  called,  or  dragged  them 
only  very  feebly,  after  having  been  able 
to  walk  ftoutly  for  fome  time.  They  have 
become  in  every  refpedt  weak  and  lan- 
guid ; their  head  has  grown  large,  and 
their  limbs  become  emaciated,  but  do 
not  feel  cold  to  the  touch,  though  of  a 
deep  leaden-blue  colour  from  the  fingers 

and 
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a^d  toes  to  the  elbows  and  knees  j with  the 
face  almofl  equally  difcoloured,  and  like 
that  of  adults  in  a fit  of  afihma.  A fall, 
or  fuch  like  accident,  has  fometimes  been 
fufpedled  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  fymptoms, 
but  unfupported  by  any  appearance  on 
the  vertebrae,  or  other  parts. 

The  bark  and  cordials  have  been  made 
trial  of  without  any  advantage  ; and  cold- 
bathing has  feemed  to  be  prejudicial. 
Th,e  application  of  leeches  to  the  livid 
parts,  fridion,  fpirituous  and  volatile  em- 
brocations, and  bliftersj  repeated  elec- 
tricity ; tepid  fea-bafhing ; fieel,  exercife, 
and  a generous  diet,  are  the  means  I have 
hitherto  dircdled,  after  purging  with  ca- 
lomel ; but  as  yet,  I have  faid,  I am  not 
able  to  ftate  their  certain  effedls. 

In  feveral  inftances,  a difcolouration  of 
this  kind,  appearing  only  at  times,  and 
rpeurring  again,  during  many  months ; 
attended  with  cough  and  occafional  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  ; has  difappeared  to- 
tally as  children  have  acquired  general 
l^rength  and  good  health,  without  any 

mani- 
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iranifeft  advantage  from  the  means  that 
have  been  ufed. 


Curvature  of  the  Bones  from  Weakness. 

’Crookedness  of  the  bones,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  lower  extremities,  has  been 
mentioned  as  a common  confequence 
of  rickets,  and  may  claim  a tranlitory 
notice. 

The  principal  inquiry  in  the  treatment 
of  deformities  of  this  kind,  refpedls  the 
ufe  of  irons  for  the  fupport  of  the  limbs, 
whenever  the  diftortion  happens  to  be 
confiderable.  The  propriety  of  this  afiif- 
tance  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  by  fome 
praditioners,  as  well  as  their  unpleafant 
appearance  objeded  to  .by  parents  ; who 
Jiave  therefore  been  inclined  rather  to 
trufl:  only  to  cold-bathing.  Friend,  how- 
ever, as  I am  to  the  latter,  I may  venture* 
to  fay  from  experience,  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  at  the  time  it  is  often 

had 
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had  recourfe  to ; for  by  ftrengthening  the 
fyftem,  it  rather  ferves  to  confirm  the 
crooked nefs  which  the  bones  have  already 
contradted.  It  is  an  advantage,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  bones  remain  foft 
and  yielding  as  long  as  the  curvature  is 
confiderable,  if  fo  be  the  prefTure  of  the 
fuperior  parts  be  at  the  fame  time  duly 
counteraded.  To  fupport  the  limbs, 
therefore,  with  irons,  as  long  as  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  bones  difpofes  them  to  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  cer- 
tainly a rational  intention,  and  has  been 
very  beneficial  in  numberlefs  inftances. 
This  end  obtained,  the  bones  being  ftill 
lenthening  as  the  child  grows  up,  they 
naturally  incline  to  become  ftraight ; and 
at  this  time  the  cold-bath  and  other 
tonics  are  properly  indicated,  and  will 
co-operate  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint. 
The  only  cafe  required,  is,  that  the  irons 
be  made  as  light  as  polTible,  and  be  pro- 
perly adapted,  and  that  they  be  length- 
ened as  often  as  may  be  neceflary.  It  is. 
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pofTibl^,  for  want  of  due  attention  to  this 
iaft  particular,  that  irons  have  in  fome 
inftances  been  really  found  to  do  harm  j 
the  reafon  for  which  myft  be  obvious  to 
every  one, 

When  a curvature  takes  place  in  the 
fpine  (without  any  difeafe  of  the  verte- 
biae  or  cartilages)  the  like  method  fhould 
be  taken.  Proper  inftruments  to  fupport 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body 
have  been  contrived  by  different  artifts, 
but  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Jones  appear  to 
be  the  bell.  There  is,  indeed,  a flight 
difpofition  to  this  curvature  in  fome  chib 
dren  of  a fcrofulous  habit,  that  does  not 
require  fo  inconvenient  an  inftrument  ; 
and  for  which  the  flays  made  by  Laurie 
and  Holmes  in  Bartholomew  Clpfe  may 
therefore  be  preferable. 

Should  the  bones  of  the  arm  be  curved, 
cither  by  accident  or  difeafe,  in  this  fof; 
Bate,  rollers  and  pafleboard  fplints  pro-, 
perly  applied,  will  be  fufficient  to  fup- 
port,  and  reflore  them  to  their  natural 
form. 
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But  if  the  injury  extend  to  the  hip  and 
contiguous  bones,  it  will  not  be  manifeft 
at  the  time-;  and  when  difcovered,  can 
be  benefited  only  by  the  cold-bath,  and 
other  general  remedies*  If  this  diftor- 
tion  fliould  be  confiderable,  it  may,  in- 
deed, become  a fource  of  manifold  evils 
in  females,  as  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place. 

Paronychia. 

t.  - ■ 

^^ANY  young  people  are  very  fubjecft 
to  a mild  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  which 
being  perfectly  fuperficial,  is  not  im- 
properly termed  the  cutaneous  whitlow, 
and  'will  attack  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
feveral  times  in  a year,  without  any  pre- 
vious injury  of  the  part.  The  fubjedl  is 
therefore  introduced  here  chiefly  with  the 
defign  of  recommending  a prophylaftiG 
which  I have  frequently  feen  fuccefsful. 
This  confifls  only  in  bathing  the  fingers, 
feveral  times  a day,  in  the  following 

VOL.  II.  H 
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mixture,  the  moment  that  a fenfe  of  any 
perternatural  heat,  or  pain,  fliall  be  felt. 
R.  Mifturas  camphoratas  ^iv. 

Ag.  litharg.  acetati  5ij 
Tind:.  opii  ^ B 
Mifceantur. 

In  the  malignant,  or  deep  feated  whit- 
low, doubtlefs,  the  befl:  method  is  to 
make  an  early  opening  down  to  the  bone, 
which  will  occafion  the  patient  much  lefs 
pain,  than  allowing  the  matter,  gradu- 
ally, to  make  its  own  way  to  the  furface  ; 
which  is  likewife  always  attended  with 
much  mifchief  to  the  parts. 

I fhall  only  add,  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tumour  and  pain,  nothing 
can  be  more  improper  than  the  recourfe 
fo  commonly  had  to  a bread  and  milk 
poultice  ; inftead  of  which,  where  poul- 
tices are  required,  thofe  made  with  the 
yvater  of  acetated  litharge  are  abundantly, 
preferable,  and  Ihould,  be  applied  only 
very  moderately  warm. 
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Furunculus. 

TT HE  common  Boil  only  is  intended 
here  ; and  is  noticed  from  its  frequency- 
in  young  people  towards  the  time  of 
puberty,  who  are  fometimes  vexed  with 
a fucceflion  of  them.  This  is  the  true 
phlegmonic  inflammation,  and  is  there- 
fore moft  acutely  painful,  and  the  fkin 
of  a deep  red  colour  before  the  fuppura- 
tion  is  complete.  Though  oftentimes 
hurtful  in  older  fubjedls,  they  are,  how- 
ever, juftly  accounted  falutary  in  others, 
and  do  harm  only  when  repelled,  or 
haftily  dried  up.  If  a poultice  of  bread 
and  milk,  therefore,  be  applied  from  the 
firft ; (if  the  boil  be  in  a convenient  part, 
otherwifea  gum-plafter) ; and  the  abfcefs 
drelTed  with  any  warm  digeftive  as  foon  as 
the  Ikin  gives  way,  the  flough,  which  the 
boil  always  forms,  will  foon  be  thrown 
off.  It  is  fometimes  for  the  want  of  this, 
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that  another  boil  forms  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  or  the  child  is  teazcd  with 
fore  eyes,  or  fome  humour,  as  it  is 
termed,  on  the  fkin. 

Two  or  three  dofes  of  purging  phyfie 
may  be  taken,  at  proper  intervals,,  after 
the  boil  is  healed. 


Ferntones^ 

Tnr,  is  a complaint  fo  well  known,  that 
it  can  need  no  defeription.  It  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  minute  veffels  of  the  extremities 
being  checked,  by  a child  having  been 
long  expofed  to  cold  or  wet,  and  after- 
wards running  to  the  fire  inftead  of  re- 
covering the  natural  heat  by  general  ex- 
ercife,  and  fridiion  of  the  parts  affedled. 
If  the  injury  be  exceedingly  great,  as  it 
fometimes  is  when  a perfon  has  lain  for 
feveral  hours  in  the  fnow,  the  circulation 
cannot  always  be  refiored,  and  fome  parts 
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a(5luaI1y  mortify.  To  prevent  this,  if 
poiTible,  inftead  of  bringing  the  perfoh 
near  a fire,  he  fhould  be  immediately 
firipped,  and  well  rubbed  all  aver,  efpe- 
cially  the  parts  moft  affedled,  with  fnaw, 
and  afterwards  with  fait  and  water,  and 
be  then  put  into  bed.  If  neither  fnow, 
nor  ice  be  to  be  had,  cold  water  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of,  or  flannel  fprinkled  with 
fpirit,  or  volatiles.  If  the  parts  be 
turned  black,  which  they  often  are  when 
they  are  what  is  called  froft-bitten,  i 
the  patient,  efpecialily  if  a young  child, 
fhould  be  confined  to  the  'bed,  as?  long 
as  the  weather  is  fevere,  and  the  parts 
continue  drfcoloured.  But  my  intention  ’ 
is  to  treat  chiefly  of  flighter  attacks  ; on' 
the  firfl:  appearance  of  which,  known  by 
the  heat,  itching,  rednefs,  and  fwelling 
of  the  heels,  toes,  or  fingers,  the  parts 
may  be  well  rubbed  with  a foft  brulh, 
of  foaked  in  fmiths  forge-water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  muflard  and  brandy^ 
foft  foap,  or  fait  and  onions  ; or  they  may 
be  embrocated  with  the  liniment,  faponis, 
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or  fpirit.  camphoratus,  to  two  ounces  of 
which  may  be  added  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  aqua  litharg.  acetati.  But  I have^  for 
feme  years,  experienced  the  good  effedls 
of  far  Ampler  means  than  any  of  thefe, 
and  which  I have  hitherto  never  found 
equalled  by  any  of  the  warmer  remedies 
alone.  It  may,  indeed,  be  made  ufe  of 
together  with  them  ; and  is  nothing  more 
than  the  cerat.  fperm.  ceti  fpread  on  a 
large  piece  of  thick  lint,  or  the  emplaft. 
faponis  on  cloth,  to  be  applied  as  foon 
as  the  extremities  begin  to  itch,  or  be 
painful : or  if  this  fhould  not  very  foon 
be  of  ufe,  both  embrocating,  and  cover- 
ing the  parts  with  compreifes  wrung  out 
of  the  ' aqua  ammonise  acetatae,  which 
fhould  be  continually  preferved  moift. 

Some  children  are  difpofed  to  have  chil- 
blains every  winter ; as  a prefervative 
againft  which,  if  it  be  the  hands  that 
are  liable  to  be  affeded,  warm  leather 
gloves  fhould  be  worn,  (avoiding  woollen, 
which  in  thefe  cafes  is  unfriendly  to  the 
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Ikin;)  and  above  all,  wearing  for  a few 
hours  in  the  day  or  night,  and  efpecially 
when  abroad  in  the  cold,  oil’d-lilk  gloves, 
which  is  one  of  the  bed:  preventives  both 
of  chilblains  and  of  chopped  hands,  that 
has  been  hitherto  known.  But  if  the 
feet  are  ufually  the  affedled  parts,  the 
heels  only  may  be  covered,  by  a piece  of 
wafliing-leather,  and  over  this  a piece  of 
oil’d-filk,  fecured  round  the  infteps,  and 
worn  day  and  night  during  the  cold 
months ; and  fliould  be  taken  off  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  walking  them,  and 
rubbing  the  parts  with  the  brulh  or  lini- 
ments, as  mentioned  above. 

When  the  fwellings  are  broken,  it  is 
common  to  drefs  the  fores  only  with  a 
little  cerate,  and  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  warm  weather,  when  they  ufually  heal 
of  themfelves  ; but  by  this  means,  they 
ofton  remain  bad  through  all  the  winter, 
and  when  large,  are  fometimes  not  well 
till  the  dimmer  is  very  far  advanced;, 
and  I have  even  feen  them  remain  very 
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bad  both  in  children  and  grown  people, 
at  the  end  of  September. 

After  having  attended  great  numbers  in 
this  complaint,  I am  fatisfied  that  this 
kind  of  fore  requires  applications  fome- 
what  more  invigorating,  being  a fpecies 
of  mortification ; and  though  it  will  not 
always  endure  very  warm  digeftives  like 
many  other  ulcers,  yet  when  the  chil- 
blains are  pretty  large,  a portion  of  fome 
digeftive  joined  with  the  cerate,  is  very 
friendly  to  them.  And  I have  known 
fome  fores,  though  very  fmall,  which  had 
remained  in  a very  obftinate  and  tedious 
Ifate  long  after  the  breaking  up  of  a hard 
froft,  whilfl:  they  had  been  dreffed  only 
with  cerate,  or  other  mild,  or  drying  ap- 
plications as  they  are  called,  begin  to 
heal  immediately  upon  adding  a fmall 
portion  of  fome  warm  digeftive,  and  ap- 
plying a flannel  roller,  without  any  other 
alteration  in  the  plan.  But  if  they  are 
fpread  to  any  confiderable  fize,  nothing 
contributes  fo  much  to  their  healing,  as 
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touching  the  fores  every  day  with  bra- 
cing and  invigorating  lotions,  particularly, 
diluted  folutions  of  fteel,  or  tincture  of 
myrrhe;  which  in  a very  few  days  will 
produce  kindly  granulations  in  thefe,  and 
other  cold  fores,  though  of  long  Hand- 
ing. 

When  the  parts  are  much  fwollen,  and 
the  fores  been  long  foul,  it  will  be  of- 
ten necelTary  in  fevere  weather,  to  make 
ufe  of  poultices,  of  which  thofe  made 
of  rye-meal  and  the  compound  water 
of  acetated  litharge  are  more  adlive,  and 
therefore  preferable  to  bread  and  milk : 
the  latter  however,  if  a little  brandy  be 
added  to  it,  anfwers  very  well  in  many 
cafes.  If  thefe  are  applied  over  the 
above  dreffing  of  cerate  and  digeftive,  and 
changed  twice  a day,  the  fores  will  heal 
in  much  lefs  time  than  by  any  of  the  com- 
mon applications  I have  feen  ufed  ; efpe- 
cially  if  the  parts  furrounding  the  fore 
be  well  rubbed  with  camphorated  fpirit. 
If  children  be  not  very  young,  purging 
them  with  a little  calomel  twice  a week, 
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will  often  expedite  the  healing  of  the 
fores : in  the  worft  cafes,  a decodtion  of 
the  bark,  as  w'ell  as  cordials,  and  a 
generous  diet,  are  required.  ^ 

I have  now  for  many  years  had  ftrong 
proofs  of  the  good  effedts  of  eledlricity 
in  chilblains,  both  as  a remedy  and  a. 
prophyladhic,  efpecially  in  very  old  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  are  alfiidled  with 
them  every  winter. 


Ambustiones. 


IBubns  and  fcalds  are  mentioned  by  fome 
old  writers,  and  though  a misfortune  by 
no  means  confined  to  young  people,  they 
too  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  infants,  through, 
the  carelefsnefs  of  their  attendants : and 
for  want  of  being  properly  treated  at  the 
inftant,  children  often  fuffer  exceedingly, 
when  a fit  application  would  have  rei^,. 
dered  the  injury  trifling.  ■ 
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When  fuch  an  accident  happens,  the 
neareft  aftringent  at  hand  fliould  be  made 
ufe  of,  fuch  as  brandy,  or  other  fpirit, 
wine,  or  even  cold  water,  till  fomething 
more  proper  can  be  procured ; into  which 
the  injured  part  fhould  be  plunged,  or  be 
covered  with  pieces  of  cloth  dipped  in 
fuch  liquors,  which  will  prevent  the  blif- 
teringof  the  part  ^ or,  in  the  momentary 
want  of  any  of  thefe,  holding  the  injured 
part  before  a moderate  fire.  As  foon  as 
it  is  poflible  to  procure  officinal  remedies, 
the  following  will  be  very  proper. 

R.  Aq.  calics  LBj. 

litharg.  acetati  ^ 

Spin  vini  Gall,  f ij. 

Mifceantur. 

Where  ice  can  be  conveniently  applied, 
and  renewed  day  and  night,  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  beft  early  remedies  in 
very  bad  cafes. 

If  the  injury  has  been  too  long  received 
to  admit  of  much  relief  by  thefe  means, 
and  deep  floughs  are  adlually  formed,  a 
very  proper  dreffing  may  be  made  of 
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’equal  parts  of  cerat.  e lapide  calamin. 
and  unguent,  fambuc.  viride ; diminifh- 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  latter  as  the 
floughs  fhall  be  thrown  off,  and  the 
fores  become  difpofed  to  heaL  But 
Ihould  the  injured  furface  be  large,  ar 
the  pain  occafioned  by  removing  the 
dreffings,  be  very  great,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cover  the  parts  with  pieces  of 
linen  dipped  in  cold-drawn  linfeed-oil, 
which  Ihouid  be  moiftened  every  day,  and 
fuffered  to  adhere  till  the  fores  are  in 
a ftate  to  admit  of  being  drefled  in  a 
common  way, 

A STRONG  folution  of  foap  in  water  has 
long  been  in  ufe  with  artificers  employed 
in  any  bufinefs  expofing  workmen  to  very 
bad  fcalds ; and  is  a very  excellent  reme- 
dy.— About  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
foft  foap  is  a proper  quantity  for  a pint 
of  water.  But  the  foap  taking  fome  time 
in  diflblving,  and  requiring  a certain  pro- 
portion of  boiling  water,  the  lotion  can- 
not be  made  cool  enough  for  immediate 
ufe  by  the  addition  of  the  proper  quantity 
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of  cold  water ; a remedy,  therefore,  more 
convenient,  and  perhaps  more  efficacious, 
may  be  made  of  ol.  oliv.  aq.  fluv.  frigid, 
and  aqua  kali  puri.  Six  ounces  of  oil 
to  ten  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  the 
ley  will  make  a pint. — This  quantity,  may 
be  fufficient  for  a burn  on  the  hand  or 
foot ; which  is  to  be  immerfed,  and  kept 
about  half  an  hour  in  the  liquor,  w'hich 
will  remove  the  injury  if  had  recourfe  to^ 
immediately;  but  muft  be  repeated,  as 
the  pain  may  require,  if  the  fcald  or  burn 
be  of  fome  ftanding.  Could  a perfon 
fcalded  all  over,  be  inftantly  put  up  to 
the  chin  in  a cold-bath  of  this  kind,  and 
the  head,  at  the  fame  time,  be  frequently 
immerged,  or  well  w'afhed  with  the  liquor, 
I believe  very  little  injury  would  enfue. — 
Whatever  fores  may  be  formed,  fhould 
be  treated  afterw'ards  according  to  the 
foregoing  directions.* 

Luxa- 

* For  fome  new  ideas  on  the  nature  of  burns  and 
their  treatment,  the  reader  is  dirsded  to  an  FJfay, 
■written  by  Mr.  Kentish,  1797. 
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Luxations  and  Fractures. 

Infants  are  not  only  liable  to  thefe  mis- 
fortunes by  a fall  from  the  lap,  but  the 
bones,  or  joints,  may  fometimes  be  un- 
avoidably injured  in  the  birth.  There  is 
in  this  cafe,  feldom  any  luxation,  I be- 
lieve, but  of  the  Ihoulder ; which  is  not 
difficult  to  be  reduced,  and  requires  no- 
thing afterwards,  but  that  the  limb  be 
kept  perfedlly  quiet. 

It  is  very  common  for  nurfes,  efpecially 
during  the  month,  to  fupport  the  lower- 
jaw  of  an  infant  whenever  it  happens  to 
yawn,  in  the  apprehenfion  that  the  jaw 
might  otherwife,  be  diflocated.  This  prac- 
tice is,  at  leaft,  an  evidence  of  the  nurfe’s 


As  a more  curious  novel  clevife  in  a view  to  leffening 
the  pain  and  inflammation  confequent  to  burns,  the 
metallic  traders  of  Dr.  Perkins,  to  whicii  fuch  mar- 
vellous efleds  have  been  attributed,  can  be  mentioned 
only  in  the  way  of  caution  not  to  depend  on  them. 
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Luxation  of  the  Lower-Jaw. 

attention,  and  can  do  no  harm,  though 
I have,  indeed,  never  known  the  accident 
‘happen.  Should  it,  however,  take  place, 
either  at  this  age,  or  in  older  children 
through  fome  violence,  it  will  occafion 
a very  awkward  appearance,  and  prove 
very  diftrcffing  to  the  child,  who  will  be 
difabled  from  taking  any  nourifhment  till 
the  luxation  be  reduced.  Nothing  more, 
however,  is  required  to  this  end,  than  to 
place  the  thumb  of  each  hand  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  fingers  on  the  out- 
fide,  under  the  jaw,  fo  as  to  deprefs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  bring  it  a little  for- 
ward, to  difengage  the  head  of  the  con- 
dyle, and  then  force  the  jaw  fuddenly 
back. 

Fractures,  indeed,  are  not  quite,  fo 
eafily  managed  as  luxations,  and  perhaps 
happen  more  frequently.  The  bones  are 
yet  but  little  more  than  griftle,  and  if 
drained  beyond  a certain  degree,  are  eafi- 
ly bent,  or  even  broken.  The  former  is 
very  readily  reftored,  but  I lliall  be  more 
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particular  on  the  latter,  as  the  fubjed:  is  of 
fome  importance. 

Fractures  in  the  birth  are  ufually  of 
the  collar-bone,  the  arm,  or  the  thigh  ; 
the  treatment  of  the  two  former  of  which, 
will  include  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be 
obferved  of  fuch  as  may  happen  in  other 
parts. 

The  firft,  however,  requires  very  little 
attention,  as  it  will  be  neceffary  only  to 
draw  the  Ihoulders  back,  confining  them 
in  that  pofiure,  by  two  or  three  pins  in 
the  clothes,  and  to  apply  a piece  of  the 
empl.  litharg.  cum  refina,  or  emplafi.  fa- 
ponis,  fpread  on  leather,  upon  the  rifing 
end  of  the  bone,  and  a larger  piece  over 
the  firft. 

A FRACTURE  of  the  arm  demands  a lit- 
tle more  attention,  but  will  always  end 
perfedly  well.  The  difficulty  confifts  in 
keeping  the  fradfured  ends  of  the  bones 
appofed  to  each  other,  without  rolling  up 
the  arm  fo  tight  as  to  occafion  pain,  or 
much  fwelling  of  the  hand,  which  in  a 
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new-born  infant,  a very  fmall  preffure 
will  efFed-  I have  found  no  method  fo 
well  adapted  as  the  following,  which  al- 
lowing of  a little  tumour  about  the  frac- 
tured part,  without  the  neceflity  of  loofen- 
ing  the  roller,  preferves  the  ends  of  the 
I bones  in  due  contadl,  without  drawing 
the  roller  fo  tight  as  to  prevent  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  inferiour  parts  of 
the  limb. 

To  this  end,  three  little  fplints,  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rnay  be  made  of  fine  linen 
cloth,  five  or  fix  times  folded  together, 
to  the  thicknefs  of  common  pafteboard; 
and  being  foaked  in  a juixture  of  flour 
and  white  of  egg,  ftiould  be  placed  in  the 
ufual  manner,  along  the  fradlured  ends  of 
the  bone.  Being  applied  wet,  they  will 
accommodate  themfelves  exadlly  to  the 
figure  of  the  limb,  and  when  become  dry, 
will  be  fufficiently  firotig  to  fupport  the 
bones.  They  fiiould  be  applied  imme- 
fliately  on  the  (kin,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a roller,  by  which  means,  when 
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the  parts  fwell,  which  they  fliould  always 
do  a little,  there  will  be  fpace  enough  be- 
tween them  to  allow  of  it,  notM-ithftand- 
ing  the  preflure  from  the  roller ; which 
fliould  be  applied  over  them.  This  ought 
to  be  of  very  fine  flannel,  and  fhould  not 
be  drawn  near  fo  tight  as  for  adults,  nor 
will  there  be  occafion  for  it,  as  the  chief 
dependance  ought  to  be  on  faftening  the 
arm  down  clofe  to  the  fide,  by  ftrong 
pins  fixed  into  the  little  gown,  in  the 
manner  the  furgeon  may  befl:  contrive  at 
the  time.  The  gown,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  changed,  nor  the  arm  moved, 
but  in  his  prefence : and  if  the  hand  be 
not  inflamed,  nor  very  much  fwelled,  and 
the  child  continue  eafy,  the  part  will  not 
need  to  be  opened  under  eight  or  ten  days. 
Till  this  time,  the  fame  gown  fhould  be 
worn,  and  be  preferved  clean  by  fuch  co- 
verings as  may  be  eafily  removed.  The 
fpeedy  union  of  the  bones  will  depend 
upon  a flridt  attention  to  keeping  the 
limb  as  ftill  as  poffible;  and  if  it  be  fo 
preferved,  the  accident  will  afford  very 
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trouble  after  the  firft  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  at  the  month’s  end,  the  child 
will  move  that  arm  nearly  as  w’ell  as  the 
other. 


On  Cutting  the  Tongue. 

HE  diredlions  on  this  head,  as  well  as 
the  notice  taken  of  many  of  the  following 
little  diforders,  proceed  rather  from  a de- 
lire that  nothing  on  the  fubjedt  of  child- 
ren’s complaints  Ihould  be  omitted,  than 
from  their  real  importance.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  preceding  writers,  and  though 
they  may  feldom  require  much  atten- 
tion, it  may  fometimes  be  of  advantage  to 
know  what  has  been  ferviceable  in  limilar 
cafes. — The  inftance  under  conlideration, 
however,  is  too  trifling  a matter  to  dwell 
upon.  And,  indeed,  the  little  operation, 
performed  in  order  to  lengthen  the  tongue, 
is  very  frequently  called  for  where  there 
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is  no  abfolute  occafion  for  it,  the  confine- 
ment being  feldom  fo  confiderable  as.  to 
make  it  really  necelTary  to  divide  the 
frtenum.  The  child  will  fuffer  fo  very 
little,  however,  in  the  operation,  that 
when  it  is  carefully  done,  it  will  be  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience;  and  if  it 
can  afford  the  mother  any  fatisfadlion,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  comply  with  her 
requeft.  It  feems  therefore  only  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  fome  little  care  and 
fteadinefs  are  required,  or  the  fublingual 
veins  may  be  wounded,  and  in  confe- 
quence  an  infant  may  lofe  its  life.  To 
avoid  this  danger,  the  bridle  may  be  di- 
vided by  a fmall  curved  biftoury,  inflead 
of  fciffars.  The  handle  and  blade,  when 
open,  need  not  exceed  two  inches  in 
length ; and  the  point  fhould  be  a little 
curved,  and  the  back  made  broad,  where- 
by the  point  may  be  eafily  forced  through 
the  frtenum  in  the  rnofl  troublefome  cafe, 
whilft  the  back  of  the  inftrument  will 
fufficiently  prefs  down  the  veins,  fo  as  to 
be  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  being  in- 
jured. 
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jured.  Thefe  cautions  have  been  judged 
by  fome  people  to  be  very  trifling;  but 
belides  that  infants  have  adlually  bled  to 
death,  the  following  equally  fatal  accident 
has  arifen  from  cutting  too  deep,  which  I 
fliall  therefore  notice  in  this  place,  as  well 
as  defcribe  an  inflrument  contrived  for 
fupprefling  the  bleeding. 


Suffocation  from  swallowing  Point 
of  the  Tongue,  and  Hemorrhage. 

TT HE  occafion  of  this  accident,  it  has 
been  faid,  is  cutting  too  deep  in  dividing 
the  fraenum:  I have  here  to  notice  its 

fymptoms  and  remedy.  The  former  are 
thofe  ufually  attending  ftrangulation,  and 
come  on  fuddenly,  and  without  any  pro- 
bable caufe  but  that  of  the  tongue  having 
been  cut ; but  to  which  they  are  feldom 
attributed  by  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to 
the  complaint.  The  infant  appears  great- 
ly agitated;  the  face  turns  black;  and  un- 
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lefs  thefe  fyrnptoms  foon  difappear,  the 
child  goes  off  in  a convulfion.  But  if 
they  are  prefently  removed,  the  infant  is 
as  fuddenly  well ; though  they  generally 
return  again,  and  have  in  feveral  inftances 
proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Petit  * has  perhaps  the  credit  of 
difcovering  the  true  caufe  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  remedy  confifts  in  nothing 
more  than  bringing  the  tongue  into  its 
proper  place,  and  if  the  infant  be  fuckled, 
putting  it  immediately  to  the  breaff, 
which  will  give  the  tongue  a natural  di- 
redlion.  Should  the  child  be  brought  up 
by  hand,  the  tongue  Ihould  be  watched 
for  fome  time,  at  leaft  till  the  bleeding 
lhall  be  flopped;  the  complaint  taking 
place  only  in  confequence  of  that  being 
confiderable,  fo  as  to  become  an  induce- 
ment to  the  infant  to  continue  fucking  at 
the  part. 

When  the  fublingual  veins  are  adually 
wounded,  the  danger,  it  has  been  faid,  is 
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confiderable  j and  it  is  to  IMr.  Petit  that 
we  are  again  indebted  for  the  beft  con- 
trivance for  fuppreiTing  this  hemorrhage. 
The  means  confift  only  of  a piece  of  ivory, 
in  the  form  of  a ihort  fork;  the  prongs  of 
which  ihould  be  fo  placed  as  to  prefs 
againft  the  apertures  in  the  veins,  and  the 
other  end  againft  the  inlide  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  ftiould  therefore  be  broad  and 
fomewhat)  convex,  that  it  may  keep  its 
place. 


Hemorrhage  of  the  Nose. 

TThis  complaint  was  hinted  at  in  the 
chapter  on  Sneezing,  and  is  likewife  met 
with  among  the  old  writers,  I fliall  there- 
fore beftow  a few  words  upon  it,  though 
it  is  not  often  of  much  confequence,  I be- 
lieve, before  the  age  of  puberty. 

If  a child  be  feverifti,  or  otherwife  un- 
.well,  the  hemorrhage  is  often  a mere 
fymptom  arifing  from  the  complaint  un- 
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der  which  it  labours^  and  will  difappear 
upon  that  being  properly  treated.  But  a 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  fometimes  takes  place 
in  the  healthieft  children,  the  veflels  of 
this  part  being  weaker  than  thbfe  which 
are  covered  by  the  true  fkin,  and  often 
afford  a falutary  outlet,  in  cafe  of  ple- 
thora, and  therefore  ufually  contra6l 
when  the  intention  of  nature  is  anfwered  ; 
after  which,  a dofe  or  two  of  cooling 
phyfic  fhould  be  given.  But  it  may  be 
fometimes  neceffary  to  draw  a little  cold 
water  up  the  nofe,  to  which  fome  vine- 
gar may  be  added ; to  comprefs  the  nof- 
tril  from  which  the  hemorrhage  arifes  ; 
and  confine  the  patient  as  much  as  rhay 
be  to  an  upright  pofture.  Should  thefe 
little  remedies  fail,  the  head,  hands,  and 
feet,  may  be  bathed  with  cold  vinegar 
and  water,  and  the  noftrils  be  flopped  up 
with  doffils  of  lint,  which  upon  urgent 
occafions  muft  be  dipped  in  warmed  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  other  ftyptic  liquor,  and 
muft  extend  to  the  pofteriour  aperture. 
The  laft  means  will  almoft  always  fuc- 
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ceed  ; but  if  otherwife,  fome  blood  fliould 
be  taken  from  the  arm,  if  the  pulfe  does 
not  forbid ; the  feet  be  bathed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  body  kept  open  by  manna, 
and  cream  of  tartar;  and  the  patient 
fhould  live  for  a long  time  pretty  much 
upon  whey,  vegetables  and  milk  ; at  leaft, 
he  fhould  not  dine  wholly  upon  animal 
food. — In  the  intermediate  days  of  purg- 
ing, the  teftaceous  powders,  and  tin<5lure 
of  catechu  may  be  taken ; and  in  fome 
inftances  the  bark,  or  the  NeviUholt  water 
will  be  proper. 


Hemorrhage  from  the  Navel. 

f 

TT HE  navel  of  new-born  infants  is  liable 
to  feyeral  difordcrs,  fome  of  which  are  of 
confiderable  importance  ; but  I fpeak  in 
this  chapter  only  of  the  flighter  ones. 
Of  thefe,  one  is  an  oozing  of  blood  from 
the  part,  after  an  unkindly  feparation  of 
the  cord,  and  is  owing  to  the  fhooti^ 
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up  of  a foft  fungus,  which  prevents  the 
fldn  from  covering  the  divided  veflels  in 
the  manner  it  otherwife  does.  This  raw- 
nefs,  however,  is  not  always  attended 
with  hemorrhage,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
the  next  chapter,  but  when  it  is  fo,  the 
bleeding  has  fometimes  continued  for 
feveral  months,  and  in  fome  inftances,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  prove  alarming  to  the 
friends  of  the  child,  left  it  ftiould  in  the 
end  be  injurious  to  its  health.  The  little 
veflel  from  whence  the  blood  iftlies,  lies 
always  fo  deep  that  it  cannot  be  fecured 
by  ligature,  nor  be  conveniently  caute- 
rized ; the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  would 
be  very  difagreeable.  I have,  however, 
conveyed  the  lunar  cauftic  to  the  part, 
which  has  ftopped  the  bleeding  for  a 
time;  but  it  has  always  returned.  No- 
thing further,  however,  is  neceflary,  than 
to  adapt  a proper  comprefs,  and  fe- 
cure  it  by  fticking  plafter  and  bandage ; 
which  ftiould  be  continued  for  two  or 
three  weeks;  or  it  may  be  reftrained 
merely  by  a fmall  doflil  of  lint,  and  crofs 
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ftrips  of  flicking  plafter  applied  in  the 
manner  direcfled  for  the  rupture  at  this 
part. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  kind  of  he- 
morrhage of  more  importance,  but  this 
feems  to  be  fympathetic,  and  is  attendant 
upon  infants  who  are  in  an  ill  ftate  of 
health  during  the  month,  and  is,  perhaps, 
a bad  lign.  It  takes  place  where  the 
cord  has  been  apparently  well  healed ; 
but  the  fkin  afterwards  gives  way,  and 
the  bleeding  is  much  more  confiderable 
than  in  the  former.  It  requires,  however, 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of 
common  ftyptics,  with  proper  comprefs 
and  bandage.  The  bleeding  not  appear- 
ing, in  the  leall,  to  be  critical,  ought  to 
be  fupprefled  as  foon  as  may  be,  and 
whatever  complaint  the  infant  may  labour 
under,  be  treated  according  to  its  kind. 


Sore- 
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T HE  care  of  this  part  has  been  fo  uni- 
formly fubmirted  to  nurfes,  that  unlefs 
fome  very  unufual  complaint  has  ap- 
peared, medical  men  have  feldom  been  con- 
fulted.  On  this  account,  its  diforders 
have  rarely  been  mentioned  by  writers, 
nor  probably  have  all  the  affedHons  to 
which  it  is  liable  been  known  to  them. 

The  reparation  of  the  cord  is  the  work 
of  nature,  whofe  operations  are  ufually 
performed  in  the  beft  manner  and  time. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  however,  that 
in  regard  to  the  time  there  is  a confider- 
able  variety;  a complete  reparation  in 
fome  inftances  taking  place  in  five  days, 
and  even  earlier,  and  in  others  not  till 
the  fifteenth,  o^r  fixteenth.  When  fo  late, 
the  funis  is  ufually  found  hanging  for 
fome  time  only  by  a very  (lender  filament, 
which  if  perfedlly  dead,  as  it  ufually  is, 
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ought  to  be  divided  ; nature  having  here- 
in failed  of  her  intentions.  From  the 
negleiSt  of  this,  a fource  of  irritation  and 
difcharge  is  kept  up,  which  I have  fuf- 
pedted  being  the  caufe  of  fome  of  the 
little  diforders  • now  to  be  noticed.  In 
the  laft  inflance  that  I met  with  of  a long 
difcharge  from  the  navel,  I afterwards 
learned  that  the  funis  had  been  in  the 
above  ftate  for  feveral  days,  and  had  not 
dropped  off  till  the  fifteenth. 

The  feparation  of  this  part,  however, 
is  not  often  followed  by  much  forenefs 
or  pain,  though  there  is  frequently  a true 
ulcer  of  the  part.  The  common  appli- 
cations of  a bit  of  finged  linen  cloth,  a 
toafted  railin,  and  dulling  the  part  with 
hair-powder,  or  the  powder  of  cerufe, 
are  ufually  fufficient  for  the  common  fore- 
nefs confequent  upon  the  feparation  of 
the  cord.  In  fome  inll;3,nces,  however, 
the  difcharge  is  very  great,  and  the  part 
continues  to  appear  raw,  and  indifpofed 
to  heal,  or  dry  up.  In  fuch  cafes,  I 
have  often  found  three  or  four  fmall 
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pieces  of  a foft  cabbage  leaf  one  of  the 
beft  applications.'  Theylhould  be  laid  one 
over  another,  that  they  may  be  preferved 
moift  and  cool,  and  fhould  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  difcharge  lhall  be  confi- 
derable. 

A MORE  troublefome  cafe  is  that  of  the 
part  becoming  fore,  often  fome  weeks 
after  it  has  appeared  to  be  healed  ; and  as 
far  as  I have  feen,  (unlefs  in  fome  very 
bad  cafes  prefently  to  be  noticed,)  has 
taken  place  only  where  the  fkin  of  the 
belly  has  extended  an  iinufual  way  on  the 
cord,  occalioning,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
a fubfequent  chapter,  a difpofition  to  ex- 
omphalos. This  forenefs  is  likewife  at- 
tended with  much  thin  difcharge,  which 
difappears  and  returns  irregularly,  to- 
gether with  a raw  appearance  of  the  part ; 
which  is  not  many  days  in  the  fame  flate. 
The  bowels  are  in  this  cafe  ufually  af- 
fedled,  and  fhould  therefore  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  proper  remedies  ad- 
miniflered  according  to  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  flools ; the  part  being  at 
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the  fame  time  covered  with  cabbage  leaves, 
or  with  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or 
of  aq.  litharg.  acetati  comp,  or  the  de- 
co6t.  corticis,  according  as  it  may  be 
healed,  or  otherwife;  or  the  raw  part 
touched,  now  and  then,  with  the  argen- 
tum nitratum,  blue  vitriol,  or  pulvis  lapid. 
caliminaris,  as  its  appearance,  and  the 
quantity  of  difcharge  may  fuggefl. 

By  one  or  other  of  thefe  means,  I have 
always  found  it  get  well,  but  fometimes 
not  in  lefs  than  five  or  fix  weeks,  and 
then  has  ufually  dried  up  fuddenly;  until 
which  time  the  infant  has  feldom  thriven 
properly.  In  feveral  recent  inftances,  how- 
ever, I have  enclofed  the  raw  part  in  a 
ligature ; and  this  method  has  ufually 
removed  the  complaint  in  a couple  of 
days  ; and  feems  therefore  always  to  be 
preferable  where  it  can  be  effeded. 

But  there  is  a much  more  alarming 
ulceration,  which  like  the  former,  takes 
place  fome  time  after  the  part  has  been 
properly  healed,  and  is,  probably,  always 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  illnefs,  or 
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general  debility  of  the  infant.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  fore  has  been  found  to  fpread 
over  a great  part  of  the  belly,  and  even 
to  mortify.  Here  very  little  can  be  done, 
I believe;  all  the  inftances  but  one,  that 
I have  known  any  thing  of,  having  proved 
fatal,  not  fo  much  from  the  local  affec- 
tion, or  tender  age  of  the  fubjecf,  as  from 
the  original  caufe  of  the  gangrene. 

Whatever  is  found  proper  in  a fimilar 
ftate  of  parts  on  other  occafions,  fliould 
be  made  trial  of,  fuch  as  fomentations, 
poultices,  and  a liberal  exhibition  of  the 
bark  and  cordials  ; under  the  ufe  of  which, 
however,  the  infant  rarely  furvives  long 
enough  to  afford  a due  trial  of  their 
cffedls. 

Mr.  Pearson,  neverthelefs,has  informed 
me  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind  of  ulcera- 
tion, which  took  place  in  children  turned 
of  fix  moths  old  ; one  of  whom  recovered, 
under  his  care,  by  the  means  above  re- 
commended, which  were  had  recourfe  to 
as  foon  as  the  fore  began  to  fpread.  The 
other  cafe  had  been  attended  by  another 

gentle- 
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gentleman,  and  was  not  feen  by  Mr.-» 
Pearson  till  a Ihort  time  before  the'  in- 
fant died. 

...  1 ■ 

Unkindly,  Separation  of  the  Funis  Um- 
BILICALIS, 

T HE  uncommonnefs  of  the  appearance 
here  intended  may  be  offered  as' a reafon 
for  noticing  it,  as  it  can  require  but  little, 
if  any  medical  affiftance.  I have  only 
once  feen  fuch  a cafe ; and  being  at  a lofs 
what  turn  it  might  take,  it  is  imagined, 
that  other  pradlitioners  may  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  this  account  of  the  probable 
refult. 

This  cafe  was  hinted  at  under  the 
^ cle  of  Hepartomphalos,  and  the  fub- 
jeifl  of  it  born  in  the  Lying-in-hofpital;' 
where  the  funis  was  tied  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  about  three  inches  from ' the' 
^bdomen.  But  inflead  of  feparating  clofe 
to  it  as  Jifual,  only  the  part  enclofed  by 
VQL.  II.  ' ' K the 
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the  ligature  decayed  ; the  portion  below 
it  preferring  its  former  appearance,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  a little  Ihrunk  or  Ihort- 
gaed:  feme  unufual  velTel,  or  vafa  vafo- 
rum,  it  is  probable,  keeping  up  the  life 
of  this  caducous  part.  In  this  ftate  it. 
remained  for  fome  days  before  the  nurfe 
made  mention  of  it  to  any  one ; and  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  probable  it  would 
gradually  ihrink  away,  no  particular  di- 
redtions  were  given ; but  it  was  purpofed 
in  a few  days,  to  tie  the  funis  clofe  to 
the  belly,  if  that  fhould  not  be  rendered 
needleis  by  the  cord  becoming  dry,  and 
dropping  off  in  the  ufual  manner.. 

, When  the  child  was  near  three  weeks 
old,  the  funis  appeared  a little  raw  and 
moift,  and  the  ligature  was  then  detcr-. 
mined  upon  j but  the  mother  being  called 
to  a place  as  wet-.nurfe  to  a great  diflance, 
left  the  hofpital  fuddenly,  the  remaining 
funis  being  Hill  a living  part,  but  only  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  the  child  very 
healthy. 
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iRtTPTURES  may  take  place  in' different 
parts,  but  they  ufually  appear  at  the  navel, 
or  the  groin.  The  exomphalos  is  fome- 
times  complicated  with  the  ventral  hernia 
near  the  part,  and  is  occafioned  by  the 
reparation  of  the  redli  mufcles,  the  llnea 
alba  being  there  deficient ; but  it  feldom 
extends  far  above  or  below  the  navel. 
The  fimple  exomphalos  is  a very  com- 
mon complaint,  which  if  immediately  at- 
tended to,  is  eafily  cured,  perhaps  merely 
by  the  ufe  of  the  cold-bath : but  if  ne- 
^ gleded,  may  prove  troublefome  as  the 
child  grows  up ; efpecially  to  females. 
It  will  be  fooner  cured,  however,  if  treat- 
ed like  the  hemorrhage  of  the  navel,  by 
adapting  a pyramidical  comprefs,  made 
of  round  pieces  of  good  fticking-plafler, 
fpread  upon  thin  leather,  with  pieces  of 
card  placed  between  them  ; or  what  is 
fpore  eafily  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to 
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poor  people,  a piece  of  bees-uax  as  broad 
as  a fliilling,  and  half  an  inch  thick  : the 
upper  part  of  it  may  be  round,  and  the 
other  flat,  which  fhould  be  placed  on  the 
navel.  But  if  the  child  be  a twelve- 
month  old,  thefe  remedies  will  then  re- 
quire a pretty  tight  bandage  round  the 
wafte ; and  fuch  a compreflion,  I have 
frequently  obferved  nurfes  afraid  of,  who 
often  loofen  the  bandage  fo  much  as  to 
render  it  of  very  little  ufe.  On  this  ac- 
count, I have  for  feveral  years  recom- 
mended Squire’s  elaftic  bandage,  which 
if  this  rupture  be  complicated  with  the 
ventral,  becomes  the  more  necelfary ; and 
fitting  quite  hollow  on  the  fidcs,  and 
making  no  kind  of  compreflion  but  on 
the  part  affecftcd,  and  the  oppofite  point 
of  the  back,  perfedly  anfwers  the  end, 
and  generally  in  three  or  four  months. 
But  for  the  Ample  exomphalos  in  young 
children,  I have  for  fome  years  fucceeded 
equally  well  by  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  Mr.  Kelson  of  Seven-Oaks.  This 
confifts  only  in  bringing  the  parts  to- 
gether 
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gether  by  means  of  three  or  four  ftrips 
of  adhefive  plafler,  applied  ftar-wife, 
acrofs  the  navel,  which  are  to  be  renewed 
as  occafion  may  require. — It  has  been 
faid,  that  I have  often  obferved  flattings 
of  the  navel  happen  to  fuch  infants,  in 
whom  the  flcin  of  the  belly  has  extended 
further  than  is  common  upon  the  funis  ; 
on  which  account,  nurfes  fhould  be  di- 
rected to  be  particularly  careful  in  fuch  in- 
flances,  and  keep  the  part  more  than  or- 
dinarily Confined. 

The  bubonocele  is  of  more  confequence, 
yet  may  be  fafely  left  without  a bandage^ 
efpecially  as  the  cold-bath  alone  generally 
cures  it  when  happening  to  children  be- 
fore they  go  alone.  In  early  infancyj 
there  is  likewife  fome  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  trufs  on  the  part,  and  it  is  con- 
tinually liable  to  be  wetted.  If  a rupture, 
however,  fhould  be  very  large,  and  the 
infant  unufually  fretful  and  crying,  re- 
courfc  may  be  had  to  a fleel-trufs ; to 
which  it  will  be  neceffiary  to  pay  fome 
attention,  lefl  it  flip  out  of  its  place,  or 

K 3 the 
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the  rupture  fall  down,  and  be  bruifed  by 
the  pad.  After  two  years  of  age,  indeed^ 
when  children  begin  to  take  more  excr- 
cife,  the  ufe  of  a trufs  feerns  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary,  of  which  thofe  made  of 
fteel  as  improved  by  Mr.  Squire,  are  in- 
comparably the  beft. — Should  the  cure  of 
either  kind  of  rupture  proceed  flowly, 
cold-bathing  will  aflift  it,  as  well  as  be 
proper,  for  fome  months,  after  leaving 
off  the  bandage  or  trufs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  prudent  to  drop  a 
word  or  two  on  the  ftrangulated  hernia ; 
which  is  more  apt  to  take  place  in  the 
groin  than  in  any  other  part,  though 
happily,  it  is  not  very  common  in  chil- 
dren. It  can  be  neceffary  to  do  little 
more,  than  to  repeat  here  the  obfer- 
vation  made  in  the  chapter  on  vomit- 
ing ; that  when  any  part  of  the  intef- 
tine  is  ftrangulated,  the  ftomach  will  fre- 
quently ejeit  every  thing  that  is  put  into 
it,  arrd  ftiould  therefore,  furnifti  a fufpi- 
cion  of  fuch  an  accident,  and  lead  to 
an  immediate  examination  of  the  parts. 

Should. 
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Should  the  flighted  appearances  of  tu- 
mour or  heat  be  difcovered,  the  experi- 
enced furgeon  will  pay  a proper  attention, 
to  it,  and  can  need  no  dire<5lions  frona 
this  work. — I lhall  only  obferve  there- 
fore,  that  the  free  application  of  cold 
water,  or  of  ice,  after  the  ordinary  re- 
medies have  failed,  ha«  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  fucceeded. 


Hydrocele. 

w- 

TT HIS  diftention  of  the  fcrotum  is  of 
nature  fimilar  to  the  hydrocele  of  adults, 
and  when  it  falls  to  the  fliare  of  infants, 
I believe,  ufually^  appears  at  the  birth. 
It  has  been  fometimes  midaken  for  a 
common  rupture,  and  a linen  bandage 
been  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
is,  however,  eaflly  didingulflbed  from  that 
complaint,  by  the  tumour  being  tranfpa- 
rent ; without  pain  ; and  from  not  readily 
retiring  upon  prelTure,  nor  being  increafed 
by  the  crying  of  the  infant. 

K4 
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It  has  been  thought  always  to  be  a 
congenite  complaint,  and  that  the  tumour 
does  not  retire  upon  prelTure,  but  I think 
I have  lately  feen  fome  inftances  where 
it  has  been  otherwife.*  In  one  I had  oc- 
calion  to  examine  the  parts  very  atten- 
tively at  the  birth,  on  account  of  a little 
mal-conformation  of  another  kind,  and 
neither  then,  nor  the  next  morning  faw 
any  appearance  of  hydrocele ; nor  was  it 
difcovered  by  the  nurfe  or  mother  till  fix 
weeks  afterwards,  though  the  parts,  for 
the  reafon  above  mentioned,  were  fre- 
quently examined.  ^ About  this  time  I 
was  fent  for  in  hafle,  on  account  of  the 
appearance  of  a large  hydrocele,  which, 
however,  by  the  mother’s  report,  was  be- 
fore I got  there  greatly^ diminiflied.  The 
fcrotum,  neverthelefs,  _ contained  (as  I 
imagine)  near  a table  fpoonful  of  water, 
and  was  from  this  time  diftended  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  as  the  water  happened  to 

. * Mr.  Le  FcBure  de  ViHebrune  met  with  it  in  a chHd  of 
twenty-two  months  old."^  , ^ 
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tetire,  more  or  lefs,  through  the  tunica 
vao-inalis  and  rings  of  the  mufcles,  which 
I apprehended  muft  have  been  preter- 
naturally  open  ; though  no  portion  of  the 
mefentery,  nor  inteftine,  I believe,  ever 
defcended.  The  complaint,  however,  dif- 
appeared  in  a few  weeks,  by  only  dafhing 
the  parts  with  cold  water,  three  or  four 
times  a day. — This  infant  was  a twin ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  other 
child  had  likewife  a hydrocele,  which 
was  not  difcovered  for  three  weeks  after 
the  former;  but  was  much  fmaller,  and 
got  well  by  only  the  like  gentle  treat- 
ment. 

The  hydrocele  is  a harmlefs  complaint, 
and  would  probably  always  difappear  of 
itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  a few  months  ; but 
may  much  fooner  be  difperfed  by  fome 
aiiringent  lotion.  The  aq.  ammon. 
acetatae  has  fucceeded  with  me  perfeifly 
well,  and  I have  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
comprelfes  wetted  in  vinegar  and  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fpirit,  as  the 
(kin  has  been  able  to  bear  it.  Perhaps 
•.  ' the 
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the  addition  of  crude  Sal  ammoniacus,  as 
advifed  by  Mr.  Keate,  in  the  treatment 
of  adults,  might  affift  the  abforption  of 
the  water ; but  I halve  myfelf  never  had 
occafion  to  make  trial  of  it.  The  fmoke 
of  burning  gum  benjamin  received  upon 
flannel,  and-  applied  to  the  part,  is  like- 
wife  a good  remedy.  But  the  fpeediefl: 
method  is  to  pundlure  the  bottom  of  the 
tumour  with  the  point  of  a lancet;  which, 
as  it  may  always  be  done  with  perfect 
fafety,  and  with  very  little,  and  only  a 
momentary  pain  to  the  child,  is  often 
preferred  by  the  mother,  as  it  infliantly 
removes  a blemifli  which  cannot  but  be 
nnpleafant  to  her,  w'henever  any  other 
perfon  may  chance  to  be  witnefs  to  it. 
In  whatever  way  the  water  be  gotten  rid 
of,  I never  knew  it  return,  nor  the 
child  fulFer  any  confequent  inconveni- 
ence; though  the  complaint  is  fo  com- 
mon that  I have  feen  it  in  many  fcore  in- 
flances,  and  cured  in  different  ways. 


Pneuma- 
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AViNG  never  feen  the  complaint,  and 
conceiving  that  the  preceding  diforder 
has  often  been  miftaken  for  it,  I fliould 
not  have  noticed  it,  but  in  the  view  that 
nothing  relating  to  infantile  complaints 
might  be  overlooked.  Should  th^  fcro- 
tum,  however,  be  really  diflended  with 
wind,  a piece  of  cotton,  fumigated  with 
gum  maftic  may  be  applied  twice  a day, 
and  the  part  embrocated  with  the  com- 
pound water  of  acetated  litharge  and 
camphorated  fpirit,  and  be  fupported 
with  a proper  bandage. 


Retention  ^ the  Testes. 

C3ne,  or  both  of  the  teflicles,  in  fome 
inftances,  remain  in  the  abdomen  of  in- 
fants 
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fants  at  their  birth,  and  then  a tumour 
appears  in  one,  or  both  groins,  forming 
another  affediion  refembling  the  hernia, 
and  is  noticed  on  that  account.  As  the 
application  of  a fteel-trufs,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  bandage,  might  here  be  at- 
tended with  bad,  if  not  fatal  confequences, 
it  is  of  importance  to  avoid  the  miflake. 

This  complaint  being  generally  owing 
to  a preternatural  ftridlure  of  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  or  to  a want  of 
due  action  in  the  cremafler  or  guberna- 
culum ; I have  nothing  to  recommend, 
iinlefs  it  be  in  a negative  way,  to  forbid 
any  nide  handling  of  the  part,  in  order  to 
force  the  tefticles  into  the  fcrotum.  If 
any  thing  of  this  kind  fliould  be  judged 
necelTary,  from  a difpofition  of  the  parts 
to  give  way,  the  defcent  fhould  be  only 
very  cautioufly  alTifled,  and  that  not  fre- 
quently. In  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks, 
or  months,  however,  the  obflacle,  of 
whatever  kind,  ufually  gives  way;  though 
fometimes,  indeed,  the  part  remains  con- 
fined through  life,  and  its  unnatural  po- 

fition 
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fition  is  certainly  attended  with  fonie  in- 
conveniences, and  a greater  chance  of 
injury  to  the  teftes;  of  which  I have  feen 
more  than.one  inftancein  adults.  Should 
inflammation  take  place,  in  confequence 
of  any  accident,  during  infancy,  every 
proper  means  of  counteradling  it  fhould 
be  immediately  had  recourfe  to,  fuch  as 
gentle  laxative  medicines,  and  fedative 
embrocations  and  cooling  poultices,  made 
of  the  compound  water  of  acetated  li- 
tharge. 


Tumefaction  of  the  Prepuce, 

TThis  little  complaint,  like  the  hydro- 
cele, arifes  from  extravafated  water,  and 
is  a partial  anafarca,  and  if  it  be  not  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  nor  owing  to 
a Hone  flicking  in  the  paflage,  as  it  fome- 
times  is,  it  never  proves  of  any  confe- 
quence. It  is  fometimes  preceded  by  a 
copious  difcharge  from  the  part,  of  a 

thick 
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thick  but  foft  confiftcnce,  refembling  a 
ftrong  lather  of  foap,  or  the  froth  of  milk, 
which  difappears  as  foon  as  the  tumefac- 
tion fubficles. 

The  part  may  be  'wafhed  frequently 
w ith  the  aq.  litharg.  acetati  comp,  or  be 
wrapped  up  in  a poultice  of  that  kind,  and 
the  body  be  kept  open,  which  ufually  re- 
moves the  complaint  in  two  or  three  days  j 
but  if  it  fhould  not,  the  part  may  be 
lightly  fcarified,  and  afterwards  fomented. 
Should  it  arife  from*  inflammation,  as  in 
the  eryfipelas  infantile,  the  inflammatory 
caufe  rnufl  be  properly  treated.  If  from 
a Hone  in  the  paflage,  the  ftone  muft  be 
extradled,  if  within  reach,  or  if  other- 
wife,  it  (hould  be  forced  back  into  the 
bladder. 


Prolapsus,  or  Procidentia  Am. 

TT HIS  is  a defeent  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  low\:r  bowel,  (this  coat,  it  is  well 

known. 
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known,  being  much  longer  than  the 
others,  and  full  of  folds)  ; and  is  either 
owing  to  its  laxity,  or  to  irritation.  It  is 
no  uncommon  complaint,  nor  ufually  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  being  generally  a fymptom 
of  fome  other ; fuch  as  worms,  or  other 
foulnefs  of  the  bowels,  or  has  been  in- 
duced by  rough  purges,  diarrhoea,  long 
coftivenefs,  a ftone  in  the  bladder,  or 
other  irritating  caufe,  and  is  ufually  pre- 
ceded by  tenefmus  ; to  each  of  which  the 
proper  remedy  muft  be  applied,  or  the 
cure  of  prolapfus  will  be  attempted  in 
vain. 

But  if  the  complaint  fhould  remain, 
after  the  irritating  caufe  has  been  re- 
moved, it  will  then  depend  merely  upon 
a relaxation  of  the  part,  arifing  from  the 
long  habit  of  defcending  every  time  the 
child  has  gone  to  ftool ; and  is,  in  general, 
eafily  cured  by  an  aftringent  lotion.  To 
this  end,  a comprefs  of  lint,  or  foft  tow, 
wrung  out  of  the  dregs  of  red  wine,  to 
which  may  be  added  a few  drops  of  the 
aq.  litharg.  acetati  fhduld  be  often  ap- 
plied. 
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pHcdj  and  fecured  by  a linen  bandage,  fo 
as  to  make  a firm  compreffion  on  the  part; 
or  a comprefs  may  be  fprinkled  with  fine 
powder  of  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  and  dra- 
gon’s;^ blood,  or  impregnated  with  the 
fmoke  of  turpentine  caft  on  burning  coals. 
Or,  fuppofitories  may  be  made  of  powder 
of  balauftines,  red  rofe  leaves,  and  oak- 
bark,  in  honey,  and  introduced  into  the 
bowel,  after  going  to  ftool. — It  may  be 
found  expedient  to  have  the  part  fup- 
ported  at  fuch  times,  by  a fervant  placing 
a finger  on  each  fide  the  gut:  but  this 
caution  will  not  be  neceffary  unlefs_  the,- 
tromplaint  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or 
the  defeent  be  confiderable.  ' • 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  aftfingei^t  fq- 
mentations  and  injeilions  will  alfo  be  ex- 
pedient. Thefe  may  be  made  of  a decoc- 
tion of  the  cortex  querci,  which  muft 
fometimes  be  rendered  more  powerful  by 
the  addition  of  alum,  the  quantity  of 
which  fhould  be  increafed  as  the  part  may 
be  able  to  bear  it. 


Should 
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Should  fuch  a cafe  occur  in  children, 
as  it  frequently  does  in  adults,  in  which 
the  bowel  may  not  be  eafily  returned,  on 
account  of  fupervening  tumour  and  in- 
flammation, the  ilridure  will  never  fail 
to  yield  to  an  injedlion  of  cold  water 
wdth  a few  drops  of  the  aq.  lithargyri  ace- 
tati,  with  five  or  ten  of  the  tindt.  opii. 
An  hour  or  two  after  fuch  an  injedlion 
has  been  thrown  up,  the  prolapfed  in- 
tefline,  though  perfectly  black  as  well  as 
fwollen,  will  be  found  to  retire  of  itfelf ; 
the  fedative  quality  of  the  injedlion  re-i 
moving  the  fpafm  and  ftridlure,  which 
afforded  the  only  impediment  to  the  re- 
afcent  of  the  bowel. 

Children  affedled  with  this  complaint 
Ihould  always  fit  on  a hard,  flat-bottomed 
ftool,  or  a chair  without  arms,  and  of 
fuch  a height  that  their  feet  may  not  touch 
the  ground. — For  children  of  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  who  take  much  exercife,  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  Mr.  Gooch’s  fufpen-  - 
fory  as  improved  by  Mr.  Saviqny,  in- 

VOL.  II.  L {lead 
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{lead  of  the  linen  bandage  above  recom- 
mended. 


Discharges  from  the  Vagina. 

TTnESEare  either  fanguineous,  mucous, 
or  purulent. — As  I fpeak  profefTedly  only 
of  appearances  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
I have  merely  to  remark  on  the  firft,  that 
infants  have  fometimes  fuch  a difcharge 
from  the  vagina  a few  days  after  birth, 
and,  that  the  like  happens  to  girls  of 
eight  or  ten  years  old ; but  neither  ap- 
pears to  be  of  any  confequence.  Should, 
it  however,  on  any  account,  be  thought 
necelfary  to  prefcribe  fomething,  a little 
teftaceous  powder,  or  magnelia,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  the  bowels,  will  be 
fufficient,  as  the  difcharge  always  difap- 
pears  in  a few  days. 

Children  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  are 
fubjedt  to  a mucous  gonorrhoea,  re- 
fembling  the  genuine  fluor  albus  of  adults, 
which  will  in  fome  infiances  be  in  an 

exccfiive 
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cxceflive  quantity,  fo  as  to  run  through 
all  their  clothes ; and  is  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  tinged  with  blood.  If  it  were  fuf- 
fered  to  continue,  it  would  probably  in- 
jure the  health,  but  I believe  may  always 
be  cured,  by  one  or  other  of  the  means 
recommended  for  the  next,  which  may  be 
called  purulent  gonorrhoea. 

This  is  alfo  no  uncommon  complaint 
even  in  children  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  is  then,  in  general,  eafily  removed  by  a 
little  cooling  phylic,  and  keeping  the  parts 
; perfedlly  clean.  I have  fometimes  made 
I ufe  of  a lotion  of  the  aq.  litharg.  acet* 

I comp,  which  I believe  is  preferable  to  moft 
j others,  if  had  recourfe  to  in  the  com- 
! mencement  of  the  complaint ; and  if 
1 there  be  any  excoriations,  they  lliould  be 
■ covered  with  the  unguent.  cerulTse  ace- 
,1  tatte,  fpread  upon  linen,  or  lint.  In- 
tj  ftances  will  now  and  then  occur  in  this 
l|  fpecies  alfo,  in  which  the  quantity  of  dif- 
J charge  will  be  exceedingly  great,  fo  as  to 
1:  run  down  the  child’s  limbs,  feveral  times 
in  the  day;  and  will  laft  for  two  or  three 
L 2 weeks : 
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weeks:  but  it  has  always  difappeared  in 
that  time,  an(^not  uncommonly,  where  y 
it  has  been  t^ie  moft  copious,  ceafes  al-  ' 
moil  fuddenly. 

When  the  purulent  difcharge  makes  its  ' 
Appearance  much  later,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  does,  and  is  much  difcoloured,  i 

and  fetid,  it  gives  rife  to  a fufpicion  ! 

which  young  pra6titioners  cannot  be  too  ■ 
guarded  againft.  There  are,  indeed,  in- 
ftances  of  little  girls,  not  more  than  fix  i 
years  old,  being  injured ; and  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  to  make  a judicious  difcrimina- 
tion  : but  there  are  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
flances  of  a very  fufpicious  appearance,  | 
as  late  as  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  ! 
where  no  injury  could  be  received  without  [ 
the  confent  of  the  party,  who  is  generally  | 
perfedlly  innocent,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  leaft  fufpicion  would  be  very  diftref- 
fing  to  her,  and  might  make  a whole 
family  miferable.* 

Dis- 

i 

* Induced  by  motives  of  humanity,  I hope  I may  be 
permitted  to  add  a word  or  two  more  oa  this  fubjed ; 

lince 
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Discharges  with  the  worft  appearances 
are  frequently  carried  off  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  merely  by  the  treatment  -above  re- 
commended; but  I have  feen  fome  cafes 
in  the  youngeft  fubjedls,  of  a badjhabit  of 
body,  where  mercury,  as  a deob^ruent, 
has  proved  ufeful,  though  I could  not 
have  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  a venereal  taint. 
In  fuch  cafes,  I have  found  Ward’s  whife 

fince  the  prudence  and  information  of  pradtitioners 
may  not  only  prevent  a vaft  deal  of  unneceffary  ditlrefe 
to  many  worthy  families,  but  may  even  fave  the  cha* 
radter,  or  life  of  another  party  fufpedted  of  criminality. 
For,  befides  many  inflances  wherein  inattention  or  ig- 
norance might  give  rife  to  injuriO’US  fufpicions,  there 
are  cafes  which  call  .both  for  great  attention  and  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  form  a juft  and  decided  opinion. 
I have,  indeed,  known  the  difcharge  to  be  fo  ill- 
coloured  and  fetid,  and  attended  not  only  with  great 
pain  and  inflammation,  and  excoriation  in  different 
parts,  but  fuch  tumour  and  other  appearances  q>f 
violence  offered,  about  the  fiirca,  and  in  other  in- 
ftances,  with  an  abfcefs  in  the  labia ; that  had  the 
patient  herfelf  advanced  any  charge,  I fear,  I ftiould 
not  have  hefitated  to  have  joined  in  with  it ; and  yet 
from  the  event,  as  well  as  the  whole  hifto^  of  feveral 


cafes,  it  has  Jieen  very  evident,  that  no  kind  of  injury 
,^ad  been  re 


drop 
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drop  a more  convenient  medicine  than 
any  other  prepartion  of  mercury  : it  may 
be  given  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drop,  and 
by  degrees,  be  increafed  to  two  and  even 
three  drops,  once  or  twnce  a day,  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  But  where  this  has  failed, 
I have  only  to  add,  that  I have  been  al- 
ways able  to  fucceed  by  giving  the  de- 
jcodlum  corticis,  cum  balfam.  copaiba, 
ovi  vitel.  folutum  ; which  is  alfo  an  ad- 
mirable medicine  in  the  fliior  albus  of 
adults. 


OniheNmou  ^Insects,  and  c/” certain 
Animals, 


TThough  the  following  accidents,  like 
fome  others  before  mentioned,  arc  not 
confine, d to  any  age,  they  are,  at  leaf!:, 
more  fprmidable  when  they  fall  to  the  lot 
of  little  children.  ,On  this  account,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  recommend  fuit- 
jfble  Jthtidotes  againft  the  bite,  or  (ling  of 

venomous 
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venomous  infecfts,  particularly  the  wafp, 
gnat,  and  other  flics.  Indeed,  for  the 
moft  venomous,  fuch  help  can  rarely  be 
had  before  confiderable  inflammation  has 
taken  place;  after  which  it  will  take  its 
courfe,  and  will  continue,  if  occafioned 
by  a gnat,  three  days,  and  by  fome  other 
infects,  for  fix ; though  the  tormenting 
itching  may  be  allayed  much  fooner  by 
the  means  of  proper  applications.  If  the 
bite  fiiould  be  on  the  eye-lid,  the  infide 
of  the  lip,  or  ear,  very  troublefome  fymp- 
toms  may  follow,  and  the  infant  will  be 
vexed  by  it  exceedingly. 

In  the  abfence  of  better  remedies,  the 
firft  application  may  be,  of  the  ftrongefi; 
fpirit  at  hand,  three  parts,  two  of  vinegar, 
and  one  of  fweet-oii ; taking  care  it  do 
not  get  into  the  eyes.  But  as  foon  as  may 
6e,  the  following  fhould  be  applied  very 
frequently;  which  will  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  venom,  and  ?illay  the  pain  and  itch» 
jng  immediately. 

L4 
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R.  Spin  camphorati, 

Aceti  diftil. 

Tin(!l;.  opii  aa 
Mifceantur ; 

to  whijh,  if  the  injury  be  not  too  near 
the  mouth,  may  ‘be  added  twenty  drops  of 
the  water  of  acetated  litharge. 

The  bite  of  the  common  bug  which  in- 
fers crouded  places,  not  only  occafions  a 
tormenting  itching  in  children  of  a very 
delicate  fkin,  and  in  certain  grown  people 
newly  come  from  open  villages,  but  'will 
alfo  fometimes  raife  blifters  as  large  as 
pigeons  eggs,  and  will  inflame  the  parts 
for  feveral  days.  A very  good  applica- 
tion is  vinegar  with  a fmall  quantity  of 
olive-oil,  and  a<few  drops  of  laudanum; 
oil  alone  would  rather 'increafe  the  fize  of 
the  blifters.  But  the  beft  application,  I 
believe,  for  the  fting  of  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  infers  where  the  inflammation 
•extends  far,  is  ice,  which  immediately 
takes  olT  the  heat  and  itching;  and  Ihould 
be  repeated  for  half  an  hour  at  a time, 

every 
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every  three  or  four  hours,  as  long  as  may- 
be necelTary. 

The  fling  of  fome  infedls  has  fometimes 
been  found  to  penetrate  one,  or  more  of 
ithe  abforbent  velTels,  and  has  then  pro- 
duced an  appearance  that  would  have  been 
very  alarming  if  fuch  infedis  could  convey 
a truly  morbid  poifon.  1 have  feen  large 
branches  of  lymphatics,  very  tumid  and 
inflamed,  running  from  the  knuckles  to 
the  axilla,  producing  an  almofl  intoler- 
able itching  and  burning,  until  the  lafl 
mentioned  remedy  has  been  applied;  which 
has  prefently  abated  thefe  troubiefome 
fymptoms,  and  carried  off  the  hardnefs 
and  inflammation  by  the  next  day. — For 
the  highly  venomous  bite  of  the  viper, 
the  immediate  application  of  olive-oil  is 
the  well-^known,  and  certain  remedy;  as 
well  as  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  vola- 
tile alcali. 

Under  the  painful  impreflions  of  an 
awful  accidsnt  that  happened  in  imy  own 
family,  fome  years  ago,  at  the  time  1 was 
engaged  in  this  part  of  the  work,  (though, 

I thank 
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I thank  God,  the  alarm  terminated  hap- 
pily), I cannot  avoid  dropping  a few 
words  on  the  envenomed  bite  of  morbidly 
ENRAGED  ANIMALS.*  It  is  not 'my  inten- 
tion, however,  to  advert  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  this  moft  malignant  poifon,  nor 
to  enumerate  the  many  deceitful  remedies 
that  have  been  at  different  times  propofed 
with  an  air  of  infallibility,  whofe  ineffi- 
cacy  is  well  known, f Nor  is  it  my  de- 
fign  to  propofe  any  new  remedy,  but  ra- 
ther to  lament,  that  the  beff:  preventives 
Ihould  be  fo  ill  attended  to,  particularly 
amongft  the  inferior  clafs  of  people,  to 
whom  this  dreadful  accident  happens  of- 
tener  than  to  the  rich.  And  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  the  fubje(5l  being  rarely 


* The  difeafe  among  Dogs,  has  been  known,  it  is 
faid,  about  2050  years. 

+ In  regard  to  dipping,  or  rather,  half-drowning  in 
the  fea,  I fliall  jull  remark,  that  I fhould  have  more 
hope  of  its  efficacy  upon  the  firft  approaches  of  the 
hydrophobia,  than  as  a preventive  very  foon  after  the 
bite. 


treated 
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treated  of,  it  is  hoped,  the  intention  will 
apologize  for  obtruding  a friendly  caution 
in  this  place.  For,  after  a good  deal  of 
^experience,  and  much  inquiry  and  read- 
ing on  this  fubjedl,  I am  confident,  that 
nothing  ought,  in  any  inflance,  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  but  taking  out  the  injured 
parts,  by  the  knife  or  cauftic,  or  both ; 
which  if  duly  and  timely  effedled,  can- 
not fail  to  prevent  every  evil  appre- 
hended.* But  whenever  the  fituation  of 
the  wound  may  not  admit  of  going  deep 
enough  to  infure  fuccefs,  or  too  much 
time  may  already  have  elapfed,  the  ftronger 
mercurial  ointment  ought  to  be  rubbed  in 
very  freply,  fo  as  to  raife  a falivation; 
which  has  npt  only  been  thought  to  have 


* Since  former  editions  of  this  work,  this  opinion 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  cafes  of  Mr.  Jesse  Foot, 
publiflied  in  Dr.  Simmons’s  Medical  Fa61s  and  Ob- 
fervations  ; in  which  we  fee  the  different  fuccefs  at- 
tending excilion  of  the  parts,  and  various  other  highly 
extolled  remedies,  even  in  fubjeds  bitten  by  the  fame 
animal,  A remarkable  cafe  is  all’o  given  in  the  4th  vol. 
pf  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  by 
Dr.  James  Si.ms, 


proved 
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proved  an  efFedlual  prophyladtic,  but  to 
have  alfo  fucceeded  even  where  evident 
fymptoms  of  infedfion  had  taken  place  :* 
though  fuch  teftimony,  I am  forry  to  add, 
is  much  weakened  by  many  later  experi- 
ments. 

For  the  *rake  of  fuch  readers  as 
may  not  have  opportunity  for  reading 
many  different  publications,  it  may  not 
be  fuperfluous  to  fubjoin  the  judicious 
diredlions  oF  the  faculty  in  Parts,  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Committee  of  public  in- 
ftrudlion,.  which  will  bring  the  whole  of 
the  indications  into  view. 

Let  the  wound  and  the  furrounding 
parrs  be  well  wafhed  with  lukewarm 
water,  to  take  off  the  flaver  as  much  as 
' poflible. 

••  Let  the  wounded  flefh  be  then  inflantly 
tut  out  with  a fharp  inftrument,  or  cau- 
terifedwith  hot  iron,  or  with  fpirit  of  nitre, 

, •*  et  ^Memoires  de  la  Sodete . ro^aU  de  Mcde~ 

(i&e  l'J83.'2de  — 'Tissoar.  Dr.  Layard, 

&-C. 


or 
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or  vitriol,  conrmonly  known  by  the  name 
of  aqua  fortis,  and  oil  of  vitriol.* 

Suppuration  will  be  accelerated,  and; 
pain  alleviated,  by  filling  and  covering  the 
wound  with  a poultice  of  bread  and  milkj 
applied  lukewarm,  and  renewed  every  four 
hours. 

Let  the  furrounding  parts  be  then  rub- 
bed with  ftrong  mercurial  ointment.  If 
the  danger  be  imminent,  and  the  bites 
deep,  or  numerous,  falivation  fliould  be 
excited  as  foon  as  poflible.  It  is  alfo 
hecefTary  in  this  extremity,  to  cut  away, 
burn,  or  cauterize  the  flefh  around  the 
wound,  even  although  it  fhould  appear 

* Yi'c.  Hamilton  s experience  confirms  the  efficacy  of 
excifion  in  numerous  infiances,  when  done  even  as 
laic  as  the  fifth  and  lixth  day  after  the  bite  j and  in 
ibme  inftances  after  re-inflanunation  of  the  bitten 
parts,  and  commencement  of  the  fyniptoms.  He  alfo 
prefers  an  excifion  of  the  parts,  as  more  certain  than 
tlie  cauftic,  unlefs  the  kali  purum  is  made  ufe  of, 
which  forming  an  immediate  efehar  to  fome  deptli, 
tlie  efehar  may  be  removed  by  a fpatula,  and  the  cauftid 
be  repeated  immediately  , as  oftfen  as  may  be  judgerf^ 
neceflary. 


to 
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to  be  healed  up.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
wound  opens,  W'hen  the  hydrophobia 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  a work  calculated,  for  as  extenfive 
ufefulnefs  as  the  writer’s  refources  may 
fupply,  it  can  fcarcely  be  judged  impro- 
per to  add  to  all  that  I have  faid,  the 
pertinent  obfervations  found  in  Dr.  Ma- 
milton’s  laft  edition  on  this  melancholy 
diforder,  as  guards,  or  preventives  of 
injury. 

The  following  fymptoms,  he  tells  us, 
may  be  noticed  in  dogs  about  to  become 
rabid : 

ift.  A difinclination  to  food. 

2d.  A marked  melancholy. 

3d.  The  eyes  appearing  mixed  and  dull. 

Thefe  fymptoms,  he  fays,  mark  the 
firfi;  ftage;  yet  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
pathognomonic.  But,  it  is  added,  that 
the  animal  now  occalionally  forgets  his 
mafter,  and  is  irregularly  peevifh ; and 
it  becomes  at  this  time  highly  proper  to 
regard  our  fafety,  and  not  to  trufl  him  if 
he  fnarls,  nor  to  carefs  him. 


The 
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The  fecond  ftage  is  more  diftin(flly 
marked ; the  dog  does  not  feed  with 
avidity,  though  he  does  not  refufe  either 
his  victuals,  or  drink  ; the  latter  in  no 
ftage  offending  him  as  it  does  man  under 
this  difeafe.  But  he  fliuns  other  dogs, 
and  is  equally  fliunned  by  them.  A con- 
vexity may  likewife  be  difcovered  in  his 
back,  formed  by  drawing  his  hinder  to- 
wards his  forelegs  ; and  an  extreme  dry- 
nefs  of  his  nofe. 

In  the  lafl  ftagehe  Jofes  all  recolletflion, 
quits  his  maifer’s  houfe,  runs  forward  any 
where,  and  ruflies,  without  barking,  at 
every  animal  coming  in  his  way ; but 
turns  not  afide  to  bite  any;  and  within  the 
fpace  of  two  days  after  dies  convulfed.  If 
he  be  tied  up,  he  bites  at  his  chain  in 
this  flage,  and  is  furious  if  approached. 

I HAVE  only  to  add,  (what  it  is,  indeed, 
a great  fatisfadion  to  be  able  to  fay,) 
that,  dreadful  as  this  accident  is  where 
the  poifon  has  taken  effc6l,  it  is  evident, 
that  only  a very  fmall  proportion  of  thofc 
who  arc  bitten  by  animals  adually  en- 
raged. 


raged,  becomes  really  infedled.*  For- 
tunately, the  clothes  fometimes  prove  a 
defence,  by  wiping  off  the  foam  from 
the  animals  teeth ; at  others,  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  forced  into  the  wound,  or 
is  not  yet  polTelTed  of  a poifonous  quality; 
or  laftly,  it  is  not  abforbed,  or  the  fyftem 
may  not  be  in  a date  to  be  infeded. 
Thefe  aflertions  are  fupported  by  number- 
lefs  fads,  though  much  lefs  frequent, 
perhaps,  in  London  than  in  fome  other 
parts,  efpecially  in  the- vicinity  of  large 
foreffs  on  the  Continent,  where  fuch  ani- 
mals are  very  commonly  met  with,  and 
often  wound  great  numbers  of  people. 

It  is,  doubtlefs,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
bad  confcquences  of  fuch  injuries,  that  has 
fupported  the  credit  of  many  fallacious 
remedies  on  this  melancholy  occafion. 
Encouraging,  therefore,  as  the  above  cir- 
cumdances  certainly  are,  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  madnefs  to  confide  in  them, 
where  the  proper  remedy  may  be  made 

^ Dr.  Hanilion  fays,  not  one  in  /ixtccn. 

• ufe* 
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ufe  of  in  time  ; and  though  I Ihould  wi(h 
to  conceal  rather  than  fpread  thefe  ac- 
knowledged fadts,  could  I think  they 
would  have  fuch  an  effed:,*  it  is  on  the 
other  hand,  no  fmall  fatisfadion,  that 
fuch  encouragement  may  be  juftly  held 
out  to  thofe  who  may  be  under  any  alarm 
for  themfelves  or  their  friends. 


Disorders 

j Recorded  unde^objolete  Terms  by 
Ancient  Writers. 

I should  here  clofe  the  account  of  Dif- 
eafes,  did  I not  meet  with  feveral  others 
recorded  by  the  ancients,  which  it  may 
i,  therefore  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice 
of.  They  appear  in  the  works  of  Rhazes, 
Paulus,  CEtius^  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
Celfus,  Primerofe^  and  a few  lefs  ancient 


* Indeed,  a late,  and  well-known,  melancholy  in- 
ftance  of  rabies  caahta,  in  a medical  gentleman,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  more  ordinary  means,  might 
fufficiently  caution  every  one  from  neglecting  any  fuf- 
picious  cafe,  or  trulting  to  inadequate  remedies. 

VOL.  II.  M writers. 
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writers.  Of  feme  of  the  difeafes  there  ; 
mentioned,  I know  nothing  but  from  the 
authors  own  account  of  them,  or  that 
they  are  needlefs  diftinftions  of  difeafes 
(already  fufficiently  noticed.)  which  the  an- 
cients w'ere  very  fond  of  making,  efpe- 
cially  in  complaints  of  the  fkin  j but  can 
anfwer  no  pradlical  end  : of  the  others  a 
more  particular  account  will  be  given. 
Among  the  difeafes  recorded  by  thefe 
writers  are,  Lentes,  HifpiditaSy  Achores, 
Favus,  Pforaphihahit\  Impetigo^  Rwiults 
or  Batrachos,  Seriajis,  Parijihniuy  Parulis^ 
Inflatio,  CrinoneSy  Malum  PilarCy  Phthi-~ 
riafiSy  Hydroay  Macies, 

The  firfl:  fix  are  affedlions  of  the  fkin,  or 
of  the  eye-lids.  Achores  and  Favus  are  a 
fort  of  Crufta-ladtea,  fo  called  by  fome, 
when  of  a dark  colour,  or  ulcerated,  and 
extending  to  the  head,  znA  Impetigo  when  it 
attacks  the  chin;  but  by  others  the  term 
Achores  is  applied  only  to  adults.  The 
Scald-head  alfo,  denominated  Tinea  when 
the  fcabs  have  refembled  moth-holes  in 
cloth,  and  Favus  when  like  a honey- 
comb, has  been  by  fome  termed  Achores,  i 

. when  I 
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when  the  difcharge  has  been  unufual  ly 
acrimonious.  VJorophthahnia  is  confined 
to  the  eye-iids,  and  is  fo  named  byCExius, 
and  others  after  him. 

Ranula  is  faid  to  be  an  inflammatory 
tumour  of  the  parts  under  the  tongue, 
and  according  to  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly of  the  veins  : it  fometimes  ulcerates, 
but  often  prefents  a fpecies  of  foft  and 
lax  oedema.  Celsus  fays  the  tumour  is 
fometimes  inclofed  in  a cyfl:,  which  mull 
be  taken  out ; the  operation  for  which  is 
fully  defcribed  by  Aq^apendente.  Al- 
though fuch  feemingly  different  accounts 
are  given  of  this  complaint,  the  Ranula 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  an  infardlion. 
of  the  fublingual  glands,  and  I believe, 
is  not  very  common  either  in  infants,  or 
adults ; and  indeed  is  moftly  an  enderaip 
complaint.  I have  feen  it,  however,  in 
this  country,  in  both;  and  at  this  time 
am  attending  an  infant  in  whom  it  rofe 
very  fuddenly,  and  after  increafing  greatly 
for  two  -months,  and  continuing  very 
hard,  is  at  this  moment  becoming  fpfp 
M 2 and 
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_and  loofe,  and  is  confiderably  dinrinifhed 
in  its  lize.  I have  feen  it  in  an  adult 
bigger  than  the  largeft  walnut,  and  was 
then  very  troublefome,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  deglutition.  When  of  fuch  a fize, 
it  is  ufually  foft,  and  contains  a fluid, 
and  fometimes  calhareou&  concretions, 
owing  to  an  obftruxflion  of  the  falivary 
du<fls.  In  this  cafe,  it  needs  only  to  be 
opened,  and  to  be  cleared  of  all  the  con- 
cretions; but  if  it  be  hard,  the  whole 
tumour  muft  be  extirpated.  Tulpius 
relates  a cafe  in  which  the  matter  ad- 
hered fo  firmly,  that  the  furgeon,  after 
having  laid  open  the  cyft,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  adtual  cautery  to 
deftroy  the  infpiflated  juice.  Seriafis^  from 
quia  caput  quafi  excavatum  cernitur ; 
the  bones  about  the  fontanelle,  or  fom^r 
times  the  membrane  only,  being  de- 
prefled,  or  drawn  in.  Paulus  (Lib.  i.) 
defcribes  it  as  an  inflammation  about  the 
cerebrum,  in  which  the  brain  is  faid 
often-times  to  mortify  within  three  days; 
but  if  it  fliould.not,  the  child,  it  is  faid, 

will 
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•will  recover  * I have  never  met  with  any 
thing  like  this  diforder  accompanied  with 
) a depreffion  of  the  fkull,  though  I have 
leen  the  precife  depreflion  unaccompanied 
with  any  difeafe,  and  fomething  very  like 
the  difeafe  without  the  depreffion.  The 
latter  was  noticed  in  an  infant  of  five 
weeks  old,  who  died  of  convulfion  fits, 

I the  brain  appearing  as  if  in  a (late  of  mor- 
tification, and  fmelling  exceedingly -fetid. 
Parijihmia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  ton- 
fils,  or  throat,  but  is  certainly  not  com- 
\ mon  in  this  country  j it  is  hinted  by 
I Hippocrates  in  his  book  de  Dentitione, 
j Parulis  is  a complaint'defcribed  by  Pautus 
! as  a painful  tumour  about  the  gums ; 
j Rhazes  calls  it  a blifter  in  the  mouth* 
Inflatio  is  a diftenlion  of  the  fkin  from 
■v?ind  or  water  after  a child  has  been  re- 
I duced  by  long  illnefs.  Crinones^  oi^Grubs^ 

I is  little  known  as  a difeafe, -I  believe,  in 


* Perhaps  Hiji/wcrates  may  allude  to  this  difeafe,  Ajih. 
I 50.  fedt.  7.  “ Quibus  cerebrum  fideratum  ell,  intra  tres 
' dies  intcriunt,  fi  vero  hos  fupcraverint,  fani  liunt. 
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Europe.  It  is  a fecretioh  from  the  feba- 
efebus  glands,  and  appears  on  the  arms, 
legs,  and  back,  of  fucking  children  ; and 
is  abfurdly  enough  thought  by  fome  to  be 
produced  by  infedfs  :*  older  children  are 
often  found  to  have  fome  appearances  of 
iti  but  it  feldom  affords  thenfi  further 
trouble  than  a little  itching,  and  they 
aihufe  themfeives  by  forcing  out  of  the 
fkih  what  they  call  worms. — In  the  in- 
ffance  of  infants  fo  affected,  rubbing  the 
parts  with  a coarfe  cloth,  by  the  fire-fide, 
is  all  that  will  ufually  be  neceffary  in 
northern  climates. 

Though  this  kind  of  affeClion  is  gene- 
rally of  little  confequence,  whether  in  in- 
fants, or  young  children,  I have  never- 
thelefs,  fometimes  known  it  prove  a very 
-troublefome  complaint  in  older  fubjeds, 
efpeciatly  in  females  about  the  time  of 
fpuberty.  In  ^uch  inftances,  the  whole 
neck,  back,  and  breaft,  will  be  covered 
with  little  black  fpots,  which  gradually 

■■  hsTRUC.  LrEUTATO).  I’feACHY. 
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inflame  till  the  parts  become  totally  co- 
vered with  heated  pimples.  Thefe  at  firft 
itch  intolerably,  fo  as  frequently  to  keep 
the  patient  from  fleep  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  night ; and  in  confequence  of 
being  continually  rubbed,  turn  to  little 
inflamed  and  angry  boils.  When  fome  of 
thefe  have  difcharged  the  febaceous  mat- 
ter, and  are  healed  up,  others  will  arife,  in 
fuccelTion ; and  at  the  end  of  feveral 
months,  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body 
are  covered  with  them.  ' 

After  making  trial  of  common  purges 
and  alteratives,  to  no  lafling  advantage^ 
I have  cured  the  complaint  by  walhing 
the  parts  morning  and  evening,  for  a few 
days,  with  the  lotto  faponacea,  and  after- 
wards rubbing  in  a little  unguentum  hy— 
drargyri  nitrati  j and  when  the  forenefs 
has  gone  off,  making  ufe  of  a 'proper 
fiefh-brufli,  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
patient  may  at  the  fame  time  take  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  aqua- kali  pp*.  two 
or  three  times  a day,  in  a cup  of  faflafras- 
tca,  or  milk  and  water.  , 
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A COMPLAINT  fometimes  confounded 
with  the  former,  is  that  called  Morbum 
pilare^  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  of 
by  Hildanus  as  fadly  tormenting  one  of  ! 
" his  own  children.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  | 
by  Parey  ; but  I have  never  met  with  ! 
it  myfelf.  It  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  hairs 
not  duly  expelled,  which  flick  in  the  fkin, 
efpecially  in  the  back  of  young  infants,  j 
whom  it  torments  by  an  inceflant  itch- 
ing, and  fometimes  raifes  fmall  tumours. 
The  cure  is  faid  to  confill  in  fomenting 
the  parts,  and  then  pulling  out  the  hairs  ] 
with  a pair  of  nippers.  ] 

Phthiriq/ts,  or  Morbus  pediculofus  is  a ' 
complaint  I fhould  not  have  mentioned, 
were  it  not  fometimes  found  very  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  heads  even  of  children 
who  are  kept  the  mofl  cleanly,  much 
peflered  with  thefe  ugly  vermin.  It  is 
not  therefore  intended  to  treat  of  it  as  a 
difeafe  in  other  parts,  (which  are  fome- 
times equally  occupied  by  them)  and  will 
be  quite  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  cure  is, 
in  general,  very  limple,  and  requires  only 
■ , the 
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the  hair  to  be  fprinkled  for  a few  days 
with  the  powder  of  ftaves-acre ; a re- 
medy that  is  kept  a fecret  by  fome  foreign, 
perfumers,  who  fell  it  at  a great  price. 
Should  this  be  ineffedual,  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  the  calx  hydrargyri  alba  may 
be  joined  with  it.  Some  people  have 
flrongly  recommended  an  ointment  made 
of  parfley-feeds  boiled  in  frelh  butter, 
which  is  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  hair 
for  three  or  four  days. 

Hydroa,  or  Sudamina,  is  a trifling  erup- 
tion from  the  fudorific  glands.  Macies, 
or  according  to  fome,  atrophia  ladientium, 
is  applied  to  a decay,  faid  to  arife 
either  from  worms,  (and  is  then  called 
atrophia  verminofa)*  or  to  the  unfuitable- 
nefs  of  the  breaft-milk,  which  though  it 
may  be  good  in  its  kind,  will  not  prove 
alike  nourifhing  to  all  children.  The 
milk  is  then  properly  direcfled  to  be 
changed,  upon  which  it  is  remarked,  the 
child  will  often  recover,  as  I lhall  have 

* See  HAfiius. 
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bccafion  to  notice  more  at  large,  in  the 
third  volume,  on  the  management  of  chil- 
dren. This  diforder  is,  however,  a true 
atrophy,  or  marafmus,  from  whatever 
caufe ; and  into  which  an  infant  may  fall 
in  confequence  of  almoft  any  of  the  com- 
plaints treated  of  iii'the  foregoing  pages, 
when  they  may  happen  to  prove  of  very 
long  continuance. 

I HAVE  now  gone  through  all  that  have 
been  ufually  ranked  amongft  the  diforders 
of  infants,  and  have  taken  fufficient  no- 
tice, as  I apprehend,  of  every  complaint 
worth  mentioning,  that  I have  met  with 
cither  in  my  reading  or  pradlice  ; and  may 
flatter  myfelf  this  tradl  will  be  found  to 
polTefs  the  'advantage  of  completenefs 
above  every  work  of  the  kind.  That  no- 
thing may  be  over-looked,  it  remains  to 
take  notice  of  fome  congenite  diforders^ 
and  external  blemilhes  j and  firft  of  thofe 
about  the  Head. 
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Encephalocele,  or  Hernia  of  the  Brain. 

^^/Eany  infants  come  into  the  world  with 
various  parts  imperfedlly  formed,  efpeci- 
ally  about  the  head ; and  never  more 
commonly  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
(kull.  If  the  deficiency  be  very  great, 
and  accompanied  with  a like  want  of 
brain,  fuch  fetufes  fall  under  the  clafs  of 
Monfters,  and  being  never  born  alive, 
are  notfubjedls  of  this  work. 

The  Hernia  of  the  brain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  met  with  in  infants  otherwife 
completely  formed,  and  is  generally  cura- 
ble. The  public  is  indebted  to  Monf 
Ferrand  for  an  accurate  defcription  of  this 
^ complaint,  given  in  the  5th  volume  of 
the  Memoires  de  VAcadhiie  royale  de 
Chirurgie. 

THsEncephalocele  isafoft  circumfcrib- 
ed  tumour,  ufually  of  a round  form,  and 
coFrefpondent  in  iize  .with  the  extent  of 

the 
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the  deficiency  of  cranium  ; to  which  the 
complaint  is  owing.  It  is  without  fluc- 
tuation, or  difcolouration  of  the  fkin,  but 
is  attended  with  a perceptible  pulfation 
of  the  brain,  which  fynchronizes  with 
the  pulfe.  The  tumour  retires  and  dif- 
appears  upon  preflu  re,  and  is  always 
lituate  either  on  one  of  the  fontanelles,  or 
in  the  courfe  of  one  of  the  futures,  and 
is  never  larger  than  a pullet’s  egg.  Where 
the  defedt  in  oflification  is  very  confidera- 
ble,  a much  larger  portion  of  brain  is 
confequently  protruded,  which  ftridlly 
fpeaking,  it  w-ere  lefs  proper  to  call  a 
difeafe,  than  a fatal  mal-formation,  as  it 
is  pertinently  remarked  by  MonJ.  Ferrand; 
and  no  more  refembles  the  true  ence- 
phalocele,  than  an  eventration  refembles 
the  common  inteftinal  hernia.  It  w'ill 
be  very  necelTary,  however,  carefully  to 
diftinguifh  this  incurable  evil  from  other 
foft  tumours  of  the  fcalp,  prcfently  to  be 
noted,  which  it  very  much  refembles ; 
the  latter  having  frequently  the  like  pre,- 
cife  feel  of  a bony  margin  around^  them. 
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as  is  cominon,  indeed,  in  cafes  of  extra- 
vafation  upon  any  folid  furface.  The  tu- 
mour is  alfo  colourlefs,  and  often  as  large 
as  in  the  fatal  mal-formation,  but  has  a 
conliderable  fluctuation,  and  is  further 
diftinguifliable  by  the  tumour  not  retiring 
upon  prelTure,  nor  being  attended  with 
any  pulfation. 

The  Encephalocele  is,  indeed,  eafily 
diftingufhed  from  them  both,  by  the  brief 
defcription  above  given  of  it ; and  fatal 
as  it  would  be  were  it  left  to  itfelf,  re- 
quires only  to  be  properly  underitood, 
in  order  to  adapt  a rational  and  effectual 
remedy,  which  confifts  only  in  a careful 
and  due  compreflion  of  the  part^  This 
may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  flieet-lead,  fomew’hat  larger  thaiT 
the  tumour,  and  pierced  with  holes,  that 
it  may  be  fewed  to  the  child’s  cap.  The 
tompreflion  fliould  at  firft  be  very  mo- 
derate, and  never  fo  great  as  to  give  the 
infant  pain,  nor  difturb  any  of  the  natu- 
ral functions;  though  it  fhould  be  gradu- 
ally incrcafcd  as  the  tumour  fliall  retire. 

This 
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This  is  all  that  is  required  from  art,  the 
cure  being  the  bufinefs  of  nature,  which 
if  the  child  continue  healthy,  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  work  of  ofTification,  and  in 
due  time  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  the  fkull. 
The  protrufion  of  the  brain  was  before 
an  obftacle  to  this  procefs  ; whilft  the 
injury  that  tender  organ  mufl:  fuftain  by 
the  prefilire  from  the  fides  of  the  bone, 
expofed  it  to  all  the  evils  which  compref- 
fion  never  fails  to  produce,  and  which  it 
•were  needlefs  to  enumerate  in  this  place. 


Tumours  of  the  Scaip. 

r-|r^ 

JL  HERE  are  other  tumours  on  the  head 
of  new-born  infants,  which  it  were  im- 
proper entirely  to  pafs  over.  The  one  I 
ihall  firft  mention  is  of  the  lead  import- 
ance of  any,  being  occafioned  merely  by 
long  comprefiion  in  the  birth.  It  is  of 
difi'erent  fixes,  and  the  ficin  is  always  dif- 
coloured  ; but  in  any  cafe  can  feldom  re- 
quire 
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quire  much  attention,  as  it  frequently  difap- 
pears  in  a few  hours.  If  large,  it  is  common 
to  bathe,  or  foment  fuch  tumours  with  red 
wine,  or  with  brandy,  or  vinegar,  diluted 
with  water;  and  in  general  they  gradually 
fublide,  though  fometimes  not  perfedlly 
for  feveral  days.  Some  of  them,  how'ever, 
are  of  more  confequence,  and  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  which  pradtitioners 
have  differed;  the  abfolute  impropriety  of 
opening  any  tumours  arifing  from  com- 
preffion  having  been  conceived  of  by  many. 
On  the  other  hand,  I believe,  it ‘may  in 
fome  cafes  be  really  neceffary,  in  order  to 
prevent  a troublefome  fungous  fore,  and 
even  a caries  of  the  fkull.  The  diferimin- 
ation,  however,  is  fufficiently  obvious, 
fuch  affiftance  being  required  only  where 
the  above  remedies  and  compreffion  have 
had  no  effedt,  and  the  tumour  is  found 
fenfibly  to  increafe  day  after  day,  which 
in  fome  inftances  has  been  the  cafe  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  Such  growth  is 
always  owing  to  the  extremities  of  the  ar- 
teries ruptured  by  long  compreffion,  be- 

ing 
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ing  fHII  open,  and  pouring  out  an  ichorous 
fluid  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
thereby  keeping  up,  and  increafing  the 
original  tumour. 

Upon  opening  the  integuments,  a bloody 
fluid  is  let  out,  and  the  tumour  nearly 
fubfides,  which  afterwards  requires  no- 
thing but  moderately  aftringent  applica- 
tions and  preflu  re,  which  fliould  be  con- 
tinued for  a little  time  after  the  aperture 
is  clofed. 

Another  kind  of  tumour,  of  a more 
unfavourable  appearance,  was  hinted  at 
under  the  article  of  Encephalocele,  and 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to 
take  a little  further  notice.  Thefe  tu- 
mours contain  a kind  of  ferum,  and  are 
often  very  large,  but  without  that  dif- 
colouration  of  the  fcalp  and  bruifed  ap- 
pearance, which  there  conftantly  is  in 
thofe  lafl;  deferibed,  nor  do  they,  indeed, 
feem  to  arife  from  compreflion  ; I have, 
at  leafl-,  feen  them  extending  over  a third 
part  of  the  head,  and  raifed  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  Ikull,  after  the  fhortefl:  and 
mofl:  cafy  labours.  To  the.  defeription 

before 
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before  given  of  them  it  may  be  added, 
that  this  kind  of.  tumour,  I believe,  will 
always  fubhde  very  kindly,  though  fome- 
times  not  completely,  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  fome  inftances,  it  begins  to 
lefien  in  fix  or  eight  days  after  birth,  but 
in  others,  not  till  near  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  and,  then  fubfides  very  ra- 
pidly ; and  as  it  falls,  more  and  more  of 
the  fkull  may  be  felt,  from  day  to  day,  in 
proportion  as  the  abforption  of  the  fluid 
takes  place.  To  aflifl:  nature, , therefore,, 
in  this  operation,  embrocations  of  acetum 
diftil.  fal  ammon.  crud.  and  fpirit  cam- 
phoratus,  fhould  be  made  ufc  of,  with  a 
gentle  compreflion  of  the  part;  as  well  as 
keeping  the  bowels  properly  open. 


Lymphatic  Tumours  on  the  Head  and 
Spine. 

T HERE  is  another  kind  of  tumour  ap- 
pearing fometimes  on  the  head,  and  at 
Others,  on  fome  part  of  the  fpine,  which. 
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is  not  owing  to  accidents  in  the  birth, 
but  is  of  a morbid  nature.  Thefe  tumours 
contain  a lymph,  and  are  attended  with 
evident  fluduation,  as  may  be  difeerned 
by  the  touch;  and  unlefs  they  are  exceed- 
ingly fmall,  ought  in  no  cafe,  I believe, 
to  be  pundured,  or  even  removed  by  li- 
gature, though  adhering  only  by  a fmall 
pedicle.  Thofe  on  the  fpine  of  the  neck, 
or  back,  or  on  the  loins,  if  they  do  not 
arife  from  the  dura  mater  inclohng  the 
medulla  fpinalis,  feem  to  Originate  at 
Jeaft  from  the  periofteum  of  the  fpine; 
and  the  ilTue  having  a morbid  fource,  will 
be  kept  up  after  the  tumours  are  opened, 
or  even  totally  extirpated,  and  preventing 
the  fore  from  healing,  the  infant  finks 
under  the  difeharge,  or  dies  in  convul-  j 
fions. 

But  there  are  other  tumours  of  a fimilar 
appearance,  which  being,  neverthelefs,  of  i 
a different  kind,  may  be  fometimes  fafely  ! 
extirpated,  and  will  be  noticed  below  ! 
after  the  Spina  Byfida,  to  which  like- 
wife  they  bear  a confiderable  refemblance.  I 
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Imperfect  Closure  of  the  Foramen 
OVALE,  and  Canalis  Arteriosus  j 
with  other  preternatural  Confor- 
mation’s of  the  Heart. 

TThe  fubjedls  of  thefe  affedtions  have 
been  termed  pueres  cteruleati ; but  the 
affedtion  itfelf  might  more  properly  lead 
to  a name,  and  be  termed  cutis  caeruleataj 
though  neither  would  defcribe  at  all  the 
nature  of  the  diforder. 

Dr.  Sandefort,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and 
more  lately  Dr.  Nevin  of  Glafgow^  have 
given  inftances  of  it,  which  accord 
with  thofc  before  pffered  to  the  public, 
by  other  writers. 

Thefe  morbid  deviations  appearing  in 
different  parts,*  have  in  all  the  fame  ten- 
dency, viz.  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree, 

* See  Mortvagni,  Ejiif.  17.  Art.  12.  Lond.  Med,  Journaty 
^age  4.  and  Med.  Obfcrv.  hiq.  vot.  vj, 
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to  obflru^l  the  pafTage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  which  in  fome  inftances  has 
continued  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  un- 
born-fetus. The  peculiarity,  is  fome- 
times  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is 
conftri6led,  or  clofed,  as  if  rifes  from 
the  right  ventricle ; at  others,  in  the  fep- 
tum  cordis,  which  has  an  unnatural  open- 
ing, affording  a free  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ventricles ; fometimes  in 
the  aorta  arifing  equally  from  the  anteri- 
our  and  pofteriour  ventricles  ; and  fome- 
times in  the  imperfedl  clofure  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  or  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

Thefe  fourccs  of  difeafe  are  mentioned 
merely  with  a view  of  pointing  out  the 
fymptoms  by  which  they  may  be  known, 
and  not  of  attempting  a remedy;  which 
is  out  of  our  power.  The  recital,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  prevent  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts, and  perhaps  the  aggravation  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  confequent  diflrefs  of 
the  patient,  where  upon  due  knowledge  of 
the  difeafe,  art  has,  evidently,  nothing  to 
offer.  The  imperfedlions  are  owing  entirely 

to 
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to  an  original  rnal-formation  of  parts,  or 
to  a deficiency  in  the  powers  of  the  fyftem 
foon  after  birth  ; the  only  time  in  which 
that  diverfion  to  the  circulation  can  take 
place,  which  nature  has  intended  upon 
the  change  made  in  confequence  of  re- 
spiration. 

The  precife  time  when  this  new  mode 
of  circulation  Ihould  take  place,  is  not 
attempted  to  be  fettled,  the  palTage  be- 
tween the  auricles,  and  that  between  the 
two  great  arteries,  being  open  in  children 
of  very  different  ages  ; nor  do  both  always 
clofe  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  conjec- 
tured, however,  that  this  procefs  ought 
to  begin  from  the  birth,  as  it  is  found  to 
do  in  the  remains  of  the  veffels  of  the 
funis  umbilicalis  ;*  fo  that,  although  the 
fetal  apertures  in  the  heart  fhould  not  be 
adlually  impervious  at  the  end  of  fome 


* It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  are  not  very 
firmly  clofed  for  fome  time,  as  I liave  eafily  forced  the 
veffels  open,  by  an  injedion,  in  children  who  have 
(Tied  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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months,  it  is  imagined  that  fome  con- 
ftridion  has  ufually  taken  place,  and  that, 
at  lead,  fome  check  is  given  to  the  blood’s 
palling  from  one  fide  of  the  heart  to  the 
other,  in  .the  free  manner  it  does  in  the 
fetus.  This,  it  is  natural  enough  to  con- 
ceive, and  I apprehend,  is  owing  to  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  rufhing  into  the 
Iungs,in  confequenceof  refpiration,(  which 
leifens  the  difficulty  of  entering  that  or- 
gan ;)  by  '^hich  means,  a greater  quantity 
flows  inm’die  left  auricle  from  the  pul- 
monary veins,  which  filling  the  part, 
prohibits  an  entry  from  the  right.  Upon 
the  like  principle,  the  aorta  being  more 
difteilded  by  a large  quantity  of  blood 
from  tjie  left  ventricle,  does  not  allow 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  empty  itfelf  into 
it  by  the  canalis  arteriofus. 

Sometimes  one  of  thefe  apertures  is 
found  open,  and  the  other  clofed  up,  efpe- 
cially  the  canalis  arteriofus,  which  is  of 
the  greater  confequence  j the  foramen 
ovale  having  in  feveral  inftances  been 
found  pervious  in  adults ; and  it  is  ima- 
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gined  is  always  fo,  in  thofe  divers  who 
can  remain  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
under  water. 

Whether  the  preternatural  aperture  be 
in  the  velTels,  auricles,  or  ventricles  j or 
wherefoever  any  morbid  ftridlure  may  be, 
whenever  it  may  prove  of  any  confe- 
quence,  the  conftant  fymptoms  attending 
it  are  a difcolouration  of  the  face  and 
neck,  with  a floe-blue,  or  leaden-colour 
of  the  lips,  fuch  as  is  met  with  in  fome 
fits  of  afthma ; and  fometimes  an  unna- 
tural coldnefs  of  the  body.  The  difco- 
louration almoft  always  takes  place  very 
foon  after  birth,  and  is  increafed,  and  at- 
tended with  difficulty  of  breathing,  as 
often  as  the  child  is  any  wife  agitated  ; and 
whereby  he  is  difpofed  to  throw  himfelf 
in  a horizontal  poflure.  Thefe  fymptoms 
are  not  at  all  relieved  by  procuring  flools, 
by  the  warm-bath,  or  any  other  mean^' 
made  ufe  of  as  a remedy  for  fits  j nor 
can  be,  but  by  the  child  being  kept  as 
tranquil  as  poffible. 
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If  the  aperture  be  ifi  the  cafialis  arteri- 
ofus,  children  ufually  fink  very  foon  un- 
der the  complaint,  (although  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,)  of  which  I have  feen 
one  inftance  a Ihort  time  ago ; and  for 
want,  it  is  imagined,  of  a due  portion 
of  oxygen  gas,  owing  to  the  full  pro- 
portion of  blood  not  palling  through  the 
lungs.  But  if  the  aperture  be  in  the  in- 
feriour  parts  of  the  heart,  infants  more 
commonly  furvive  for  months,  dr  even 
for  years ; although  fome  phyfiologifts 
have  conceived  there  may  be  the  like  dif- 
proportion  of  oxygenated  blood.  A re- 
tent inftance  of  fuch  prolonged  life,  with 
an  accurate  account  of  the  difeafe,  is  re- 
corded in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Medical 
^ranfadlions  of  the  College.  In  fuch  in- 
ftances,  the  fyftem  having  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  effedts  of  this  derangement, 
is  better  able  to  withftand  them  • the  pa- 
tient, however,  can  endure  but  little  mo- 
tion, the  heart  becoming  thereby  fur- 
charged  with  blood,  and  refpiration  ren- 
1 dered 
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dered  more  difficult ; hence  alfo  the  blood 
is  detained  in  the  extremities,  and  the 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  become  particu- 
larly difcoloured.  Some  time,  indeed, 
before  the  patient  finks  under  the  difeafe, 
the  fymptoms  are  aggravated,  and  almoft 
the  leaft  motion  endangers  fuffocation. 


Spina  Byfida,  or  Hydro-rachitis. 

TThis  morbid  affedlion  is  more  com- 
monly known  here  by  the  former  of  thefe 
terms,  though  the  latter  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  more  proper  name  j the 
firft  being  taken  only  from  an  effed:,  the 
other  being  defcriptive  of  what  is  deemed 
the  original  difeafe.  It  is  alfo  known  by 
other  names,  as  writers  have  been  feve- 
rally  imprefled  by  the  caufe,  effeds,  or 
the  appearance  of  the  difeafe.  Ruysch 
therefore  calls  it  a dropfy,  and  Bertran- 
Di,*  a hernia  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  ; the 

* Ojiere  di  Ambro^io  Barlrandi.  Tomo  ij.  Torino  1786. 
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medallary  flrudlure  being  in  feme  in- 
fiances  deflroyed,  and  a fpongy  fubftance 
filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  membrane, 
and  protruding  through  the  byfid  fpine. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  complaint, 
or  malformation,  though  now  every  where 
to  be  met  with,  was  not  deferibed,  as  I 
believe,  before  Tulpius  WTote,*  whofe 
obfervations  and  cafes  were  hrfl:  publilhed 
in  the  year  1641,  and  afterwards  with 
fome  additions,  as  late  as  1716,  which  is 
the  edition  I have  feen,  and  contains  an 
accurate  account  of  the  fpina  byfida. 

Since  the  above  period,  the  diforder  has 
been  regularly  noticed  by  various  writers  ; 
but  not  being  a very  common  one,  and 
very  little  having  ever  been  attempted  or 
propofed  for  its  relief,  I judged  it  fuffi- 
cient  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work, 
barely  to  notice  and  deferibe  the  com- 
plaint, in  order  to  guard  againft  its  being 
miflaken,  and  an  infant's  life  fhortened, 
by  rafhly  opening  the  tumour.  But  as 


* TulpH  Oi/fei'^atioTiCS  Medicime. 
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various  folitary  cafes  and  obfervatiohs  are 
diffufed  through  difterent  medical  works, 
and  none  of  the  late  writers  having  metho- 
dically colledled  and  arranged  them,  nor 
any  fince  Mortgagni  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjedl ; I have  now  been  in- 
duced to  take  it  up  more  at  large.  Hav- 
ing alfo  myfelf  feen  the  difeafe  about  eight 
or  ten  times,  (under  w’hich  one  child  lan- 
guiflied  feven  weeks,  and  another  feveral 
months,)  as  well  as  converfed  with  many 
pracflitioners  who  have  as  often  met  w'ith 
it ; I have  thought,  that  in  a w'ork  de- 
voted to  the  difeafes  of  children,  it  might 
be  agreeable,  if  not  inflrudiive  to  the 
reader,  to  fee  all  that  is  of  importance  on 
the  fubjedl  brought  into  one  view. 

With  this  intention,  I Iball  briefly  ad- 
vert to  the  writers  we  are  obliged  to 
for  any  account  of  this  congenite  derange- 
ment; and  after  conlidering  its  nature, 
caufe,  and  the  periods  at  which  it  proves 
Altai,  fliall  flate  whatever  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  or  attempted  in  a way  of  palliation, 
or  cure. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a difeafe  foi* 
which  fo  little  can  be  done,  both  the 
carlieft  and  lateft  writers  have  agreed  fo 
well  in  their  opinion,  and  defcription  of 
it;  though  fome,  indeed,  do  little  more 
than  mention  it,  notwithftanding  they  all 
appear  to  have  feen  the  difeafe.  It  hath 
been  obferved,  that  it  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  ancient 
writers  ; and  Tulpius  himfelf  appears  to 
fpeak  of  it  as  of  one  he  had  not  long  been 
any  wife  acquainted  with;  we  accordingly 
find  him  faying  but  little  on  its  precife 
nature,  or  caufe.  Soon  after  him  wrote 
C.  Stalpart  Vander  Wiel,  and  Muys*, 
the  one  in  the  year  1682,  the  other  in 
1695,  and  about  the  fame  time  Bonetus*; 
but  thefe  throw  very  little  light  on  the 
ftibjedl.  Ruysch  treats  more  largely  up- 
on it,  and  it  has  been  noticed,  calls  it  a 
dropfy  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  as  the  hy- 
drocephalus is  of  the  head,  or  brain,  and 


* Praxis  Medico-Chirurgica  ration  alls. 
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with  fome  propriety,  as  will  prefently  ap- 
pear. .Bidloo^  phyfician  to  King  Wil- 
liam the  third,  and  SALZMANNus^  his 
cctemporary,  have  noticed  the  difeafe. 
Rutty®  gives  a good  anatomical  account 
of  it.  Titsingh  WTOte  upon  it  in  1733*. 
Zechar.  Platner’  more  fully  in  1745, 
and  Acrell  ® in  1748.  Van  Swieten  and 
Mortgagni  wrote,  it  is  well  .known, 
nearly  at  the  fame  time;  the  former  of 
whom  copies  Tulpius  and  Ruysch,  but 
the  latter  quotes  various  other  w'riters, 
and  takes  as  much  pains  to  inveftigate  this 
difeafe  as  almofl:  any  other  that  he  has  re- 
corded. Our  countryman  Mr.  Warner,^ 
was  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  relates 
an  inflance  of  a man,  living  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  though  the  diforder  had  in- 


3 Bidloo  OJiera  Exurctt.  7"'\  ■■ 

Dijfenatio  de  qidbusdam  tumorilui  tunicaih  exlernis, 

5 PhilofoJdi.Tranf.Abr.'vol.vx].  inter  annos  \"n9,  1783. 
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duced  a palfy  of  the  lower  extremities  ,* 
but  not  fo  bad  as  to  difable  him  from 
walking.  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  treatife  on 
the  dropfy,  in  1756,  merely  names  the 
difeafe;  but  Mr.  White defcribes  it  well, 
in  his  furgical  cafes,  written  in  the  fame 
year.  Blanchard  alfo  mentions  it;  like- 
wife  Monjieur  Le  Cat  f in  1765,  Gooch 
in  his  Surgery  in  1771,  Ambrose  Ber- 
TRANDi  X in  1786,  and  Louth  § as  late  as 
2788. 

By  the  accounts  given  by  thefe  writers, 
it  appears,  that  this  difeafe  fixes  either 
upon  the  fuperiour  parts  of  the  fpine,  and 
is  then  feated  upon  the  lafl:  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  the  firfl:  of  the  back  ; or  elfe  is 
lower  down  on  the  laft  of  the  loins,  or 
more  commonly,  on  the  os  facrum,  and 
is  ufually  upon  the  centre,  and  pofteriour 
part  of  thefe  falfe  vertebrte : but  Wep- 

DiJJertation  fur  la  Senjlbilite  de  la  dure  mere,  (elc, 

X OJtere  di  Ambrogio  Eertrandi  Tomo  i],  Torino. 
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FER  * faw  one  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
loins. 

The  fkin  is  fometimes  entire,  and  fome- 
times  ruptured  externally,  at  the  birth ; 
and  in  the  latter  cafe,  I believe,  the  in- 
fant is  always  fiill-born,  at  leaft,  it  has 
been  fo  in  all  the  i'nftances  that  I have 
met  with ; though  fuch  fetufes  are  often 
full-grown.  In  this  cafe,  the  edges  arc 
prominent,  and  the  centre  is,  of  courfe, 
deprefled,  the  ulcer  very  much  refem- 
bling  the  form  of  the  human  mouth  when 
the  angles  of  the  lips  are  drawn  together, 
and  the  middle  part  is  pufhed  forward. 

When  the  Ikin  is  entire,  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a tumour,  varying  in 
fize  from  that  of  a pea,  or  even  fmaller, 
to  that  of  an  half-crown  piece;  being  alfo 
more  or  lefs  elevated.  The  higheft  point 
is  ufually  very  thin,  and  fometimes  tran- 
fparent,  from  having  no  true  fldn ; other 
parts  of  the  tumour  are  red  or  livid,  hav- 
ing very  much  the  appearance  of  fomc 

* U''£jiferi  Obfervationes. 
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cancerous  tumours  upon  the  point  of  ul- 
ceration. The  furface  is  generally  very 
foft  to  the  touch,  efpecially  in  the  centre, 
from  which  a fluid  retires  upon  prefTure, 
and  round  the  margin  of  the  fwelling  the 
bony  edges  of  the  fpine  may  be  diflinilly 
felt ; a circumftance  that  ought  always  to 
be  attended  to,  as  leading  to  a certain 
diagnoftic.  In  other  cafes,  no  fludluation 
is  perceptible,  but  a carneous  fubftance, 
hard  and  thick  ; and  fuch  infants  cannot 
endure  being  laid  on  the  back,  but  pre- 
fently  become  convulfed.  Muysh  men- 
tions an  inftance  of  the  difeafe  being  fitu- 
ated  between  the  fcapulae,  in  which  the 
ikin  was  not  at  all  difcoloured  ; the  de- 
ficiency of  bone  was  therefore,  probably, 
very  fmall,  as  likewife  feeins  to  have  been 
the  cafe  from  the  event,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  its  place. 

The  internal  appearances  are  various  : 
fuffice,  it  to  fay,  that  as  the  difeafe  takes 
place  during  the  procefs  of  oflification, 
the  internal  derangement  feems  to  depend 
very  much  upon  the  period  at  which  the 
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complaint  may  commence.  In  general, 
there  is  a confufion  of  nerves,  blood-vef- 
fels,  membranes  and  ligaments,  together 
either  with  a hard  flefh-like  fubftance,  or 
a certain  portion  of  difcoloured  lymph. 
This  is,  probably,  fmall  at  firft ; but  the 
necelTary  fupport  of  bone  being  wanting, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  membrane  invefting 
the  fpinal  marrow,  it  has  been  fuppofed, 
continually  depofit  their  contents ; en- 
larging  the  tumour,  and  increafing  the 
difeafe.  I faw  one  inftance  in  a fetus  of 
about  five  months  growth,  where  the  bone 
I (the  os  facrum,  as  yet,  indeed,  in  a car- 
j tilaginous  ftate)  was  complete  on  the  out- 
fide,  but  deficient  within  ; the  fpinal  mar- 
row was  alfo  wanting,  and  there  was  a 
‘confiderable  quantity  of  water. 

Many  children  born  with  this  copi- 
plaint  do  not  feem  to  have  fuffered  by  it 
while  in  utero,  being  healthy,  often  large, 
and  very  ftrong ; but  fome  are  otherwife' 
mutilated  ; it  being  not  _ uncommon  to 
find  one  or  both  the  ankles  diftorted,  or  to 
have  the  lower  extremities  weak,  and 
voL.  II.  O fome- 
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fometimes  totally  paralytic  : and  there  la 
in  others  a great  deficiency  of  bone  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium.  The  higher 
up  the  feat  of  the  fpina  byfida  may  be, 
the  greater  is  ufually  the  injury,  and  the 
fooner  the  infantiperifhes,  unlefs  the  aper- 
ture of  the  bone  be  very  frnall,  as  is  fome* 
times  the  cafe.,  i 

From  what  has  been  faid,  as  well  as 
from  a fimilar  difeafe  being  oceafioned  by 
internal  injuries  of  the  fpine,  as  men- 
tioned by  Le  Cat,*  it  will  appear,  that 
the  difeafe,  as  hinted  above,  may  be  owing 
to  fome  interruption  to  the  procefs  of 
oflification>  and  a confeq.uent  diftenfion 
of  the  membrane  inverting  the  fpinal  mar- 
row from  the  prelTure  of  the  fluid,  which 
in  return  becomes  a further  impediment 
to  that  procefs-.  It  is  not  improbable 
however,  that  this  undue  fecretion  of 
lymph  may  be  oftener  the  original  fource 
of  the  difeafe ; the  water  as  an  unnatural 

* Traite  de  Moftvement  mujculairct.  de  la  Seufilulde,  de 
Uirritabilii^.,  1765. 
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compreflion,  either  preventing  the  forma- 
tion, or  afterwards  deflroying  a portion, 
of  the  bony  arch  intended  by  nature  as  a 
protedlion  to  the  tender  marrow ; a part 
cfiential  to  the  animal  fundlions.  Hence, 
Lauth  has  very  properly  defined  the  dif- 
•eafe  to  be.  Aqua  in  Specu  Vertebrarim  coh- 
le3ci  in  Infante^  Vertebras  uliimas  CohmiicC 
I Pondere  Juo  Jindens,  et  Tumorem  prope  Os 
j Sacrum  conjiiiuens : though  it  does  not, 
i as  it  has  been  faid,  appear  always  in  this 
i part. 

It  is  fometimes  a mere  local  difeafd, 
confined  within  the  circumference  of  the 
tumour,  and  at  others,  the  water  rifes  a 
little  higher  in  the  vertebral  column ; and 
•hence  Ruysch  has  coniidered  this  difeafe 
as  a proper  dropfy  of  the  part,  as  the  hy- 
drocephalus is  of  the  he«|d.  In  fome  in- 
liances  again,  the  column  is  open  from 
the  occiput  to  the  os  facrum,  and  the 
water  is  even  found  to  defcend  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain ; the  two 
difeafes  being  then  conjoined.  Thefe  dif- 
orders  have  alfo  fometimes  been  found  to 
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fucceed  each  other ; feveral  fuch  in- 
ilances  being  related  by  Wepfer  and 
Mortgagni.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers  ! 
-relates  one  of  a child  of  four  years  of  age, 
where  a dropfy  of  the  fpine  fucceeded  to  j 
an  hydrocephalus,  which  had  taken  place 
in  confequence  of  a contufion  of  the  head,  i 
The  former  being  opened,  the  tumour  of 
the  head  in  a little  time  greatly  fubfided, 
and  upon  prefTing  that  part  with  a hand, 
a palifli  ichor  ruihed  out  from  the  aper-  » 
ture  in  the  os  coccygis  ; a circumftance  ; 
recorded  alfo  in  other  inftances  : the  above  ' 
infant,  he  reports,  recovered.  In  another,  ! 
upon  the  confolidating  of  the  fpina  byfida  | 
after  an  aperture  had  been  made,  w’ater  i 
in  a few  days  began  to  form  in  the  head,  j 
which  afterwards  enlarged  to  a very  con- 
fiderable  fize.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  noticed,  that  there  is  fomet'imes 
na  water,  but  the  bony  column  is  filled 
up  with  a carneous  fubftance,  or  fpongy 
marrow,  and  the  complaint  is  then  termed 
a hernia  of  the  fpinal  marrow  ; agreeably 
to  a fimilar  congenite  difeafe  of  the  head, 
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which  has  been  aptly  called  a hernia  of 
the  brain.  In  this  cafe,  fome  malforma- 
tion of  the  fpinal  marrow  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  original  difeafe,  unlefs  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  proper  caufe  exifts  in 
fome  interruption  given  to  the  procefs 
of  offification ; whereby  the  medulla  be- 
ing deranged  for  want  of  its  natural  fup- 
port,  is  in  confequence  diftempered., 

The  difeafe,  it  has  been  faid,  becomes 
fatal  in  confequence  of  the  tumour  be- 
I ing  opened,  or  the  integuments  other- 
wife  giving  way,  which  is  ufually  from 
a little  (lough,  or  gangrene,  forming  upon 
the  thinner  parts,  which  foon  fpreads 
wider  and  deeper,  and  fo  opens  a way- 
for  the  efcape  of  the  lymph.  In  a few 
days  afterwards,  and  ufually  on  the  third, 
the  infant  dies,  unlefs  the  parts  (hould 
foon  clofe  again;  which  has  but  very 
rarely  happened.  A remote  caufe  of  the 
child’s  death  then  feems  to  be  the  efcape 
of  the  lymph,  which  is  frequently  foon 
followed  by  a ftrong  convulfion,  in  which 
the  little  fufferer  expires.  But  where  the- 
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integuinents  have  remained  entire  for  any 
length  of  time,  their  rupture  has  been 
followed  by  hecflic  fever  and  marafmus, 
in  confequence  of  a profufe  drain,  from 
the  part.  But  it  is  more  common  for  the 
little(  patient  to  die  either  in  a few  days, 
or  a week  or  two  after  birth,  and  then, 
probably,  from  fome  morbid  change  tak- 
ing place  in  the  medulla  fpinalis,  from 
•the  admiffion  of  air  ; which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  always  injurious  to  internal  parts,  and 
more  particularly  to  membranous  ones, 
and  therefore  mufl  be  peculiarly  offenfive 
to  the  fpinal  marrow  and  its  fenfible  co- 
vering. Thefe  parts  have,  indeed,  fuf- 
fered  from  the  birth,  from  the  nature  of 
the  diforder,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at^  that  fuch  infants  are  more 
or  lefs  convulfed,  and  appear  feveral  times 
to  be  dying,  before  that  event  adlrually 
takes  place,  and  that  they  are  often  other- 
wife  ill ; though  fome  children  appear 
pretty  well  till  the  integuments  give  way. 
I femerriber  one  child  who  would  not 
tike  the  breaft  for  twenty-feven  days,  and 

was 
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was  feveral  times  thought  to  be  dying ; 
but  afterwards  taking  to  it  properly,  was 
greatly  recruited  j appearing,  except  for 
this  difeafe,  in  a promiling  way,  and 
lived  four  weeks  afterwards.  The  late 
Mr.  Hunter  told  me,  that  he  had  feen 
a child  living  with  this  difeafe  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  months. 

The  means  of  Cure  that  have  hitherto 
been  propofed  for  this  dreadful  difeafe, 
are,  opening  the  tumour,  in  order  to  eva- 
cuate the  water  ; or  prelTure,  with  a view 
to  retain  it,  and  confolidate  the  parts  : 
neither  of  which,  that  I can  with  any 
j certainty  learn,  haye  ever  fucceeded,  un- 
I iefs  it  be  in  the  inftance  mentioned  by 
Mortgagni  ; but  in  this,  the  difeafe  was 
not  congenite.  The  means,  however,  do 
not  always  feem  to  have  been  ernployed 
with  proper  difcrimination  ; fince  the  very 
polTibility  of  their  fucceeding  will  de- 
pend upon  the  fize,  and  other  circum^ 
fiances  of  the  tumour : for  the  aperture 
can  never  be  advifeable  where  the  tumour 
is  large,  and  the  confequent  internal  dct- 
O 4 rang^,* 
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' rangement  of  parts  is  confiderable ; nor 
preflure  where  the  water  is  found  com- 
municating with  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  , 

"y.'ii 

The  lize  of  the  tumour,  >it  has  been 
noted,  is  various,  and  agreeably  ^''thereto 
muft  be  the  poffible  chance  of  recovery, 
as  well  as  the  probable  duration  of  the 
difeafe,  where  it  proves  ultimately  fatal. 
This,  indeed,  is  more  frequently  within 
three  days  after  birth,  or  'if  the  infant 
furvives  much  beyond  that  time,‘  it  will 
be  owing  to  the  refiftance  of  the  integu- 
ments ; young  children,  it  has  been  faid, 
feldom  furviving  the  third  day  after  the 
Water  begins  to  be  freely  evacuated.  This, 
together  with  the  matter  of  fadt,  where 
the  tumour  has  been  opened,  furnifli  a 
fufficient  caution  againft  artificially  letting 
out  the  water.  Mu  ys  * records'- a cafe  of 
this  kind,  in  which  a child  had  lived  to 
be  three  years  of  age,  but  the  tumour 

being  then  opened,  a great  difchage  of 
• ’ > ■ 

■ Praxis  Medico  chirurgica  rationalist  1695.  ' 
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water  was  kept  up,  which  induced  a hec- 
tic fever,  and  the  child  funk  at  the  end  ' 
of  three  weeks.  At  the  fame  time,  a cafe 
related  by  Wepfer  equally  forbids  the  in- 
diferiminate  ufe  of  preflure.  In  this,  an 
aperture  made  by  a furgeon,  from  whence 
three  ounces  of  water  had  ifliied,  being 
healed  up  in  confequence  of  firm  pref- 
fure,  an  immenfe  hydrocephalus  formed 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  after  birth. 
And  Van  Sw'eeten,  who  copies  the  cafe, 
jufUy  obferves,  that  if  nature  cannot  get 
relief  in  fuch  cafes,  by  letting  out  the 
water  at  fo  diftant  a part  from  the  head, 
no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  any  means 
that  may  neceflarily  occafion  an  accumu- 
lation in  the  brain  itfelf. 

In  fuch  infiances  as  the  above,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  fource  of  the  difeafe 
has  been  in  the  head,  the  water  having 
made  its  way  from  the . fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain  ; nature  ever  attempting  to 
relieve  the  opprelTed,  and  efpecially  more 
noble  parts.  But  in  other  cafes  it  fhould 
feem,  that  the  difeafe  has  commenced  in 

the 
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the  loins,  and  the  fecretion  being  great, 
and  the  refinance  below  confiderable, 
(poffibly  from  the  ofTification  being  far 
advanced)  the  water  has  afeended  to  the 
head.*  But  by  diffedtion  after  death,  it 
appears,  that  the  water  has  more  com- 
monly been  confined  to  the  fpine  alone, 
and  then  has  not  been  in  great  quantity. 

It  muft  be  in  the  latter  cafe  only,  as 
well  as  where  the  tumour,  and  deficiency 
of  bone  are  inconfiderable,  that  any  be- 
nefit can  be  expedled  from  pun<flure  and 
bandage,  as  Mr.  Abernethy  has  lately 
ventured  to  propofe.  But  from  feveral 
objedlions  which  have  been  noticed  above, 
arifing  from  circumftances  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  does  not  feem  to  be  aware  of, 
nor  can  be  always  previoufly  afeertained, 
I fhould  not  think  that  parents  would 
readily  confent  to  the  experiment,  or  that 
furgeons  can  have  much  to  offer  as  an  in- 
ducement to  it ; efpecially  as  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  neceflarily  haften  the  death 


* See  OJtere  di  Ambro^io  Bertrandi,  torn,  ij. 
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of  the  infant.  Thefe  confiderations,  I 
imagine,  have  made  furgeons  in  this 
country  cautious  of  making  any  attempts, 
and  have  induced  me  to  hate,  as  I have, 
done,  the  refult  as  given  by  foreigners. 

Since  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  ventured  to  make  the  ex- 
periment; and  though  he  is  led  to  think, 
that  the  attempt  is,  at  leah,  proved  to  be 
harmlefs,  I can,  by  no  means,  alter  my 
opinion  ; and  have  therefore  fuffered  my 
former  obfervations  to  remain.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy acquaints  us,  that  “ the  tumour 
was  pun6lured  every  fourth  day,  for  fix 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  child  con- 
tinued unaffedled.  No  contradlion,  how- 
ever, of  the  integuments  took  place  ; and 
at  this  time  one  of  the  pundures  did  not 
heal,  but  permitted  the  fluid  to  ooze 
out.  The  difeharge  gradually  changed 
from  a limpid  to  a puriform  appearance, 
and  in  a few  days  the  child  died.  This 
cafe  (he  adds)  is  interefting,  though  un- 
fuccefsful ; as  it  fhews,  that  the  attempt 
at  a cure  may,  at  Icafi,  be  made  without 


hazard.''. 
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hazard.” — I fliould,  however,  rather  con- 
clude, that  the  lafl:  aperture  not  healing 
up,  and  the  child  dying  a few  days  after, 
ferves  to  confirm  the  prognofiic  I had 
ventured  to  make,  not  only  of  the  pro-  i, 
bable  inutility  of  the  punefiure,  but  of  the 
hazard.  The  colledlion  of  the  water,  if 
it  be  in  any  infiances  the  firfi  occafion  of  ’ 
the  difeafe,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil  ; 
there  being  difiemper  in  the  membrane,  , 
and  generally  of  the  bone,  which  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  air  to,  cannot  be  harmlefs  :* 
while  the  punefiure  cannot  prevent  a re- 
accumulation  of  the  fluid. 

From  the  general  report  of  authors,  , 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  refult  of  my  own 

• 

experience,  it  fhould  feem,  that  little  re- 
lief can,  in  general,  be  expeefied  anywife  5 
from  art.  Some  diferimination  of  cafes, 
however,  fhould  be  made,  and  perhaps 


■*  This  fenfiment,  however,  lias  lately  been  contro- 
verted, and  ibme  dccifive  experiments  thoupht  to  be 
adduced  in  oppofition  to. it,  by  Dr,  Haighton,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Cafarean  operation,  in  tlie  Medical  Records 
a)id  Refcarc/us.  An.  1798. 
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this  will  refer  principally  to  the  abfence 
of  any  fymptoms  indicative  of  water 
in  the  head,  and  to  the  fize  of  the  tu- 
mour, on  whatever  part  of  the  fpine  it 
may  be ; but  the  lower  down  on  the  os 
facrum,  the  more  favourable.  As  to  the 
firft  of  thefe,  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  com- 
preflion  of  the  brain  do  not,  indeed,  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  and  it  is  probable,  ow- 
ing to  the  relief  which  that  part  receives 
from  the  defcent  of  the  water  to  the  parts 
below.  The  prefence  of  water  in  the 
head  may,  neverthelefs,  fometimes  be  dif- 
covered,  it  being  reported  hyMoRTCACNi, 
that  upon  preffing  the  tumour,  the  rifing 
up  of  water  has  been  felt  by  a hand  placed 
on  the  fontanelle  ; and  that  from  a firm 

i 

prelfure  there,  the  water  has  again  for- 
cibly defcended  into  the  tumour  on  the 
fpine. 

In  the  abfence,  however,  of  every  fymp- 
tom  leading  to  the  fufpicion  of  water  in 
the^head,  and  when  the  tumour  on  the 
fpine,  efpecially  if  low  down  on  the  fa- 
crum, is  very  fmall,  (for  it  has  been  met 

with 
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with  of  the  fize  of  a vetch  feed  ;^)  a firm 
comprefs,  and  fprinkling  the  part  with 
aftringent  powders,  or  the  ufe  of  fimilar 
fomentations,  may  be  had  recourfe  to,  as 
recommended  by  Acrell,|,  and  alfo  by 
Ruysch,  who  fays  he  has  feen  ten  cafes. 
Acrell  was  led  to  this  opinion  from 
fome  children  having  lived  for  feveral 
years  with  this  complaint : but  the  tu- 
mour in  fuch  inftances,  I apprehend,  has 
been  very  fmall,  and  the  children  have 
died  whenever  it  has  acquired  the  fize  it 
has  more  commonly  at  the  birth.  In  fuch 
cafes  only,  I imagine,  can  the  attempt 
with  any  propriety  be  made  ; as  pther- 
W'ife,  the  tumour  will,  probably,  be  only 
ruptured  the  fooner  by  the  bandage,  and 
in  confequence,  the  life  of  the  infant  be  - 
ihortened. 

There  is  not,  however,  the  like 'ob  jec- 
tion to  the  ufe  of  an  afiringent,  or  cold 
embrocation,  or  more  efpecially  to  dry- 

* See  Ruyjch. 

f Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Actidemy  of  Sciences  at  Stot^k- 
holm.  Anno  1743. 
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ing  powders,  fuch  as  bolus  armen.  pulv. 
catechu,  aluminis,  and  fuch  like;  which 
may  be  fprinkled  on  the  part  as  occalion 
may  require,  to  prevent  the  oozing  of  the 
lymph,  by  forming  a kind  of  crull  over 
the  pellucid  furface.  Such  applications 
may  alfo  have  a tendency  to  retard  the 
rupture  of  the  integuments,  and  thereby 
prolong  the  life  of  the  child  ; which  is 
generally  all  that  art  can  effedl : and,  I 
have  myfelf,  indeed,  no  further  experi- 
ence of  their  efficacy  in  the  true  fpina  by- 
fida ; although  I have  known  fuch  means,  as 
well  as  excilion  of  the  parts,  effedl  a cure 
in  cafes  very  limilar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  this  fatal  complaint,*  but  without 
any  deficiency  of  bone. 

In  regard  to  bandage,  I have  been  in- 
formed, that  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  ledlures, 
at  one  time,  ufed  to  caution  againft  the 
attempt,  from  his  own  experience  of  its 
haftening,  as  he  thought,  the  rupture  of 
the  integuments ; but  whether  the  trial 


* Hee  Varcnchymatous  Tumcun  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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had  been  made  in  the  fittcft  cafe  as  here  | 
deferibedj  I could  get  no  information,  J 
Should  the  fize  or  figure  of  the  head,  j 
however,  be  from  fuch  management  af- 
feifled,  or  the  infant  manifeft  any  increafe 
of  pain;  or  if  convulfions,  coma,  or  other 
bad  fymptom  fhould  fupervene ; the  band- 
age ought  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  mildeft 
application  be  fubflituted,  in  place  of  the 
alfringents.  In  this  view,  a bread  and 
milk,  or  faturnine  poultice,  may  be  had 
recourfe  to,  which  is  the  modern  pradlice  J 
whenever  the  tumour  is  large  from  the 
birth,  and  is,  probably,  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fitted  application  that  can  be  made 
ufe  of ; as  it  >yill  fit  eafy  on  the  part,  and. 
by  forming  a foft  cufhion,  as  it  were,  for 
the  tender  fkin  to  reft  upon,  will  in  fo  far  i 
difpofe  it  to  be  preferved  entire  as  long  | 
as  poftible ; the  life  of  the  child,  it  hav- 
ing  been  noticed,  in  almoft  every  cafe, 
depending  entirely  upon  that  circum- 
ftance.  ...  . , : . 

Paren- 
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Parenchymatous  Tumours. 

TThe  refemblance  ■which  fome  of  thefe 
bear  to  the  laft  mentioned  diforder,  ren- 
ders them  worthy  of  particular  notice,  be- 
ing not  always  ealily  diftinguilhed  from 
I it.  They  appear  on  different  parts  of  the 
. fpine,  but  more  commonly  near  the  neck, 
or  to  the  os  facrum  ; are  accounted  marks, 
and  are  often  of  a morbid  nature,  and  ic 
r is  imagined,  would  not  unfrequently  prove 
f fatal,  if  left  to  themfelves.  As  I defign, 

I however,  treating  only  of  fuch  as  will 
/ admit  of  fome  remedy,  I fhall  mention 
: only  two. 

The  firfl  is  a tumour  on  fome  of  the 
: vertebrae,  ufually  of  the  neck,  or  the  firfl 
i of  the  back ; it  is  of  a fublivid  hue,  un- 
; equal,  internally  fpongy,  and  very  vafcular. 
I faw  one  of  this  kind  fome  years  ago, 

fin  confultation  with  the  late  Sir  C^sar 
Hawkins,  who  advifed  to  preferve  the 
VOL.  II.  P fltin 
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fkiii  unbroken  as  long  as  it  fliould  be 
poflible,  which  he  feared  was  all  that 
could  be  done  for  it;  and  to  this  end, 
recommended  the  free  ufe  of  the  com- 
pound water  of  acetated  litharge.  It  was 
then  about  the  fize  of  a crown-piece,  and 
not  raifed  very  much  above  the  level  of 
the  furrounding  parts.  The  tumour,  how- 
ever, increafed,  and  the  fkin  not  long 
afterwards  gave  way,  and  the  child  be- 
came ill ; in  confequence  of  which  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter  was  defired  to  give  his 
opinion,  who  advifed  the.  extirpation  of 
the  tumour,  as  the  only  chance  for  pre- 
ferving  the  child’s  life:  but  the  father 
difapproved  of  the  operation.  The  part 
foon  began  to  bleed  a good  deal  at  times ; 
in  order  to  fupprefs  which,  as  well  as  to, 
lelTen  the  tumour,  which  was  now  con- 
fiderably  more  prominent,  I fprinkled  it 
with  the  following  powder. 

R.  Bol.  Armen.  Pulv.  Catechu  a 5ij. 

Alumin,  rup.  jj.  Mifce. 

Over  this,  comprefles  wetted  as  above 
were  applied  frequently  through  the  day. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  would  fometimes  adhere  for  feveral 
days,  owing  to  the  blood  and  powder 
forming  a fort  of  pafte,  till  a frefli  ooz- 
ing from  the  velTels  loofened  them  ; at 
which  time  the  bleeding  returned,  and 
the  applications  were  repeated : by  the 
continuance  of  which,  however,  for  feven 
or  eight  weeks,  and  compreffion  with  a 
piece  of  thin  lead,  the  veflels  gradually 
Ihrunk,  and  the  difcharge  being  dried  up, 
the  part  was  happily  fkinned  over,  and 
the  child  recovered  its  health.  " 

I have  feen  another  tumour  of  this 
kind,  which  was  treated  in  a different 
manner.  It  was  feated  on  the  laft  verte- 
bra of  the  back,  and  was  apprehended 
to  be  the  true  fpina  byfida:  but  as  no 
margin  of  bone  could  be  diftincftly  felt, 
nor  the  tumour,  by  preffure,  be  made 
to  recede,  I hoped  it  might  be  otherwife, 
and  ventured  to  advife  taking  it  off,  as 
the  only  chance  the  infant  had  for  its  life. 
This  was  accordingly  done  W'hen  the  child 
was  about  eight  days  old,  and  though 
a good  deal  of  blood  was  loft  in  the  oper- 

^ 2 ation; 
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ation,  from  a deep  feated  artery,  the  fore  at 
the  end  of  the  rnonth  was  perfedlly  healed, 
and  the  child  foon  afterwards  became  as 
healthy  as  any  other  in  the  family. 


Hepartomphaios,  a)id  Hernia 
Ventralis. 


'T' HE  congenite  ventral  hernia,  in  which, 
from  a deficiency  of  mufcular  integuments 
and  Ikin,  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  liver,  is  pro- 
truded, is  very  often  met  with  in  abor- 
tions in  the  earlier  months  ; though  lefs  j 
commonly  in  the  full  grown  fetus.  I have  ! 
never  feen  it  in  living  children,  unlefs  in  i 
that  inftance  of  it  termed  hepartomphaios ; . 

which  is  the  more  immediate  fubje(5t  of 
this  chapter,  and  will  be  clearly  exem- 
plified in  the  annexed  cafe. 

In  the  true  hepartomphaios,  there  is, 
pofiibly,  no  adlual  deficiency  of  the  muf- 
cular or  ligamentous  integuments,  and 

fiill 
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flill  more  prOpably,  not  of  the  Ikin  ; bii^ 
as  the  term  ftridlly  implies,  fome  part  of 
the  liver  forms  a congenite  hernia  of  the 
navel.  The  liver  while  very  fmall  is  forne- 
wife  drawn  down  by  the  vefTels  of  the  um- 
bilicus  which  enter  it,  (pollibly  by  fomd 
adlion  o-f  the  fetus;)  is  protruded  at  the 
fhufcular  ring  in  the  linea  alba,  and  falls 
into  the  funis  umbilicalis  ; which  it  dilates^ 
and  diftempers.  This  difeafe  is  a very* 
rare  one,  I believe,  in  living  children, 
and  I had  met  with  no  written  account  of 
it,  until  Dr.  Combe  put  into  my‘ hands  a 
1‘hefis  de  hepart07nphalocele  congenita^  by 
Francisc.  Henricus  Rockholtz,  printecf 
anno  1768. 

The  cafe  there  related  correfponds  fo 
exadtly  with  the  one  I met  with,  and  both 
the  infants  furviving  the  difeafe;  but 
fome  months  afterwards  dying  of  other 
complaints,  and  their  bodies  being 'care- 
fully examined;  the  fadt  is  eftablilHeid; 
and  demonftrates*  th*e  powers  of  the*  ani- 
mal machine,  in  remioving  obRacles  to  its 
P 3 well- 
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well-doing,  that  might  be  thought  infur- 
mountable. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  cafe  being 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Britifh 
lying-in  hofpital,  was  brought  there  for 
the  advice  of  the  phyficians  on  a day 
when  I was  in  attendance.  The  child  was 
then  eight  days  old,  and  the  nurfe  in- 
formed me  that  the  tumour  ftill  remained 
of  the  exadl  fize  it  had  acquired  when  the 
infant  came  into  the  world  ; but  that  pre- 
vious to  the  binding  it  dow’n  tight,  the 
fkin  had  feemed  to  be  thinner,  but  was 
even  at  that  time  difcoloured,  though  it 
had  a kind  of  tranfparency,  as  if  it  con- 
tained a fluid  ; and  that  the  next  day  it 
turned  black. 

The  dry  funis  was  now  appending  from 
the  centre  of  the  tumour,  which  was  as 
large  as  a good-fized  china-orange ; was 
black,  and  the  fkin,  as  I thought,  in  a 
fphacelated  flate. 

Whether  this  tumour  contained  the 
liver,  or  any  of  the  inteflincs,  I could 

not 
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hot  at  all  determine  ; dr  whether  it  might 
be  a mere  parenchymatous  enlargement 
of  the  funis  umbilicalis,  of  which  I had 
lately  feen  an  uncommon  inftance,  of  about 
one  third  of  this  fize  ; but  in 'that,  the 
enlargement  commenced  about  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  belly. 

" I had  little  doubt,  however,  from  the 
fize  and  colour  of  the  tumour,  that  in 
the  prefcnt  inftance,  the  infant  would  die 
in  a few  days,  or  at  lead:,  foon  after  the 
integuments  diould  give  way ; as  it  ap- 
peared highly  probable,  there  would  then 
be  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. I diredled  nothing  therefore,  but 
a bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  this  merely 
in  the  view  to  itsbeingafoftculhionfor  the 
tumour  to  reft  uponj  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  very  fenfible,  though 
the  infant  cried  much  upon  being  moved, 
as  if  it  were  thereby  put  to  pain. 

• Four  days  afterwards  the  child  was 
brought  again  to  the  hofpital.  There 
was  then  but  little  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tumour,  nor  much  difeharge 

P 4 from 
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from  it;  and  th?  child  having  taken 
kindly  to  the  breafl  had  a healthy,  ap- 
pearance; fo  that  fave  frprn  the  fufpicion 
atifing  from  the  nature  of  thp  tumour,  it 
feemed  very  likely  to  live.  K^lf  an  ounce 
pf  the  decodiion  of  bark  -yvas^  direded;  to 
be  given  three  tirnes  a day. 

I did  not  fee  the  infant  again  fpr  three 
weeks;  and  it  was  then  neaf  fivq  weeks 
old.  I,  iiow^  learned,  thaf  th;e  child  had 
thriven  fp  well  the  parents  we^e  fatisfied 
it  was  likely  to  live ; and  that  the  funis  * 
had  fallen  off  on  the  fifteenth  day,  with- 
out being,  followed  by  any  unplea/ant 
fymptom.  That  the  turppur  had  burft  ' 
about  a w,eek  after  the  funisi^came  ofF^ 
ffom  which j time  the  fw;elling,  had  fen- 
fibly  fubfided  as  the.  difeharge  kept  up  ; ; 

apdj  of)  the  rnonth,^  the  • \ 

difcolopredi  infegumentsiajl  fjpughedoffj 
and  left  a fuperficial  fprej  pf  thej  fize 
of  a fntall  tea^cup,  tp  ufe  the  mother’s 
ejXpreifion.  • 

_ Xfe,pqyltlce  was- directed- to  be-  con- 
tiny.c/djUnj:i|{X  f(;wuld(  fpi^thefipfant  again-; 

which 
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which  was  about  a week  afterwards.  There 
was  then  an  oblong,  benign,  ulcer,  about 
the  fize  of  a fix-pence,  and  difpofed  to 
heal  up.  I now  d-efired  the  poultice  might 
be  left  off,  and  onljf  to  apply  a bit  of 
cerat.  e lapide  calamin.  and;  moderate 
comprefe.  By  thefe  means  the  fore  was 
healed,  when  the  infant  was  eight  weeks 
old  ; foon.  after  which  I faw  the  child  in 
perfedl  health. 

The  integuments  at  this  time  had’ not 
the  ufual  appearance  of  the  navel,  but 
w'ere  on  the  contrary,,  thin,  and  little  ele- 
vated, but  without  any,  thing  like  an 
umbilical  hernia.  The  fcaf  was  not  larger 
than  a-  fixr-pe-nce,  and  was  not.precifely  in 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  but  a little 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  point  from  which 
the  fuifisj naturally  rifes;. 

From  the.  difagreeablc!  appearance  of 
this  1 cafe  when  the  infant;  was  firfi:  pre- 
fentcd  at  the  hofpitalj  fuch  a-  termination 
was  very  pleafant  to  us^  as  it  leads  to  en- 
couragement concerning  other  obfcure 
difeafes,;  and^  raanifcfis  what'  unexpected 

things 
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things  nature  is  capable  of  effecting,  even 
at  this  early  period,  when  not  interrupted 
by  any  improper  treatment. 

The  unfortunate  infant,  it  has  been  faid, 
fell  a facrifice  about  fix  months  after  birth, 
to  another  difeafe ; in  confequence  of 
which  its  body  was  afterwards  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Marshall.  Dr.  Combe 
happening  to  hear  of  it,  was  prefent,  and 
informed  me,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  liver  having  occafioned  the 
tumour  we  had  feen ; there  being  yet  a 
fcnfible  deprefiion  remaining,  evidently 
marking  the  ftrieflure  made  upon  it  by 
the  linea  alba  and  re6H  mufcles;  which 
had  included  about  one  third  of  its  left 
lobe. 

Since  the  laft  imprefiion,  I have  met 
with  another  inftance  of  the  hepartom- 
phalos,  in  a full-grown,  but  ftill-born 
fetus;  the  complaint  being  alfo  afeertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  parts. 

Whence  it  Ihould  come  to  pafs,  that 
infants  Ihould  not  only  be  born  alive 
with,  but  furvive,  the  hepartomphalos, 

rather 
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rather  than  the  common  ventral  conge- 
rite  hernia;  or  than  they  would  do  a large 
congenite  exomphalos  of  the  inteftine ; 
may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  in  this  place. 
And  the  reafon,  probably,  may  be,  that 
in  the  hernia  ventralis  congenita,  whether 
from  the  protrufion  of  the  liver,  or  any 
other  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  there  mull 
be  a deficiency  of  the  mufcular  and  other 
coverings  of  the  abdomen,  and  therefore, 
nothing  to  fupport,  or  defend  the  pro- 
truded organs  fo  efiential  to  life,  but  the 
thin  peritoneal  expanfion.  But  that,  in 
the  former,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  adtual 
lofs  of  fubftance,  but  a mere  dilation  of 
the  parts ; the  liver  being  at  the  fame 
time  defended  by  the  ftrong  expanfion  of 
the  funis  umbilicalis,  which  does  not  give 
way  after  birth,  until  nature  has  had  fuf- 
ficicnt  time  to  withdraw  that  vifcus  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This,  it  is 
imagined,  is  effeded  not  only  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  firft  caufe  of  its  defcent, 

• 

but  alfo  by  that  refpi ration  which  takes 
place  immediately  on  the  birth,  and  is 

/ further 
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further  afnited  by  the  ligament  by  which 
the  liver  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  ; 
and  by  means  of  which  it  is  m'echanically 
drawn  up,  during  every  exfpiration. 


On  the  HARE-l!,rp,  and  other  External 
Blemishes,  or  Disorders,  fuppojed  to 
he  Marks  of  the  Mother. 

T'ho'ugh  it  bc'beyond  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  to’  treat  on  furgical  Operations,  in 
general,  I (hall  beg  leave  to  notice  a cir- 
cumftance  or  two  relative  to  that  for  the 
hare-lip,  as  I already  have' in  a few  others, 
which  frequent  opportunities  of  compar- 
ing the  different  fuccefs'  attending  them 
have  furniflied.  I'  fhall  afterwards  advert 
to  fome  other  equally  comnaon  blemifhes, 
in  a’view  to  affifling  the  younger  part  of 
my  readers  to  combat' the  unhappy  pre- 
judices’'of‘ mothers  in  relation  to 
their  children.  This,  unfortunately  for 
* them- 
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themfclves,  they  are  always  difpofed  to 
attribute  to  a violent  impreffion  from  the 
light  of  fome  difagreeable  objedl,  or  to 
a difappointment  in  fomething  they  may- 
have  longed  for,  during  their  preg- 
nancy.— And  I have  chofen  this  place 
for  fuch  obfer  vat  ions  as  I have  to  offer 
on  this  head,  becaufe  the  hare-lip^  and 
fome  other  blemifhes  remaining  to  be 
noticed,  bear  that  refemblance  to  objecfls 
around  u-s,  which  is  wanting  in  thofe  be- 
fore mentioned. 

The  repeated  experience  of  every  at- 
tentive obferver,  has  uniformly  militated 
againfl  the  tormenting  fufpicion  alluded 
to,  but  fHll  it  prevails,  though  only  to 
the  injury  of  thofe  who  ought,  for  their 
own  fake,  to  be  perfuaded  to  the  con- 
trary. Every  man  long  in  bufinefs  has 
know'n  many  inftances  of  mothers,  tor- 
mentingthemfelves  for  fix  or  feven  months, 
in  the  painful  apprehenfion  of  difeover- 
ing  fome  fad  blemifh  in  the  child,  (and 
on  this  account  have  trembled  to  look  on 
it  when  it  has  come  into  the  world  i) 

which 
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which  has  afterwards  proved  to  be  as  per- 
fed  as  they  could  have  wiflied,  and  as 
themoredirpadionate  amongrt:  their  friends 
have  all  along  ventured  to  foretel.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  children  have  been 
born  with  fome  real  blemilh,  it  has  never 
been  fufpeded  by  the  mother,*  unlefs 

now 


* Among  feveral  inftances  of  fuch  blemiflies  in  chil- 
dren born  in  the  Britifh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  we  have 
had  fome  remarkable  ones  of  the  entire  ignorance  of  any 
fuppofed  caufe.  In  one,  the  infant  was  more  marked 
than  almofl  any  one  I have  ever  feen  j but  I fliall  only  no- 
tice, that  the  eye-lids,  part  of  the  nofe  and  temple,  and 
the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  cheeks  were  as  black  as 
ink,  and  exaftly  refembled  a dry  gangrene  of  the 
parts.  In  a recent  inllancd,  the  extremities  were  un- 
commonly ill-formed,  not  unlike  thofe  of  aquatics ; 
but  the  mothers  of  thefe  infants  had  gone  on  to  their 
full  time,  without  having  received  any  fright  they 
could  recolledl,  or  fufpeding  any  thing  amils  in  their 
children. 

Thefe  children,  however,  were  really  fo  disfigured, 
that  a lively  imagination,  with  a mind  flrongly  im- 
preflcd,  might  not  only  have  conceived  in  them  a 
great  refemblance  to  many  objects,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  tlie  parents  inuft  have  adually  noticed 
not  a few  fuch,  during  the  period  of  geflation.  Where 

any 
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now  and  then  in  a moft  timid  perfon, 
(who  has  always  bred  in  fear  on  account 
of  one  difagrceable  objecfl  or  other  fhe 
has  feenj  or  elfe,  the  blemiih  has  turned 
out  to  be  fomething  perfectly  irrelative  to’ 
it.  And  here  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that 
where  a child  has  really  been  marked,  and 


any  fuch  deformity  therefore  may  aAually  have  taken 
place,  pradlitioners  fhould  argue  the  point  with  their 
patients,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade  them,  that  fuch 
fights  have  not  been  the  true  caufe  of  it,  and  that  fuch 
objects,  therefore,  cannot  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  like  appearances  another  time. — In  this 
view,  I cannot  help  obferving,  that  a few'  years  ago,  a 
lady  of  rank  acquainted  me,  that  flie  had  pafled  almoft 
the  whole  term  of  geltation  in  the  apprehenfion  of  her 
infant  being  born  with  a Hare-liJj,  on  account  of  her 
having  been  daily  met  by  a labourer  w'orking  in  her 
own  grounds,  who  had  fuch  a blemirti.  In  tliis  in- 
flance,  the  imagination  feemed  to  have  done  its  ut- 
raoh ; as  the  lady  conceived  flie  met  this  man  oftener 
than  any  other,  and  that  Ihe  could  not  avoid  him, 
-walk  whichfoever  way  flie  might ; and  in  confeqhence 
had  his  image  continually  before  her,  either  in  reality 
or  in  recolle<hion  ; and  being  kept  under  a continual 
alarm  by  it,  in  the  end  declined  walking  at  all  in  her 
garden.— After  the  opinion  I have  advanced,  it  may- 
be needlefs  to  add,  that  the  child  was  born  free  from 
tlie  apprehended,  or  any  other  blerailh. 
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the  mother  has  infifted  on  her  having 
feen,  and  been  frighted  by  an  objcd: 
■which  the  blemifh  has  refcmblcd,  it  has 
(to  the  befl  of  my  knowledgCj  at  leaft,) 
appeared  always  to  be  an  after-thought, 
by  which  the  fuppofed  occafion  of  it  has 
been  difeovered  ; and  has  not  been  taken 
notice  of  before-hand. — It  is,  however,  the 
furtheft  from  my  thoughts  to  upbraid  the 
fufferer  on  this  painful  occafion.  I wifh 
only  to  obviate  the  influence  of  a fenti- 
ment  that  I take  to  be  without  founda- 
tion— a/entiment  that  has  originated  in 
ignorance,  and  to  which  nothing  but 
- length  of  time  and  prefeription  could 
have  given  a fandlion. 

That  there  are  blemlfhes  which  bear  a 
refemblance  to  various  objeds  around  us, 
daily  experience  has  proved  ; though  the 
true  occafion  of  them  is  not,  perhaps, 

underflood.  The  like  deviations  from  the 

\ 

ordinary  courfe  is  obferved,  not  only  in 
various  other  animals,  and  that  not  un- 
frcqucntly,  but  alfo  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ; in  which  the  fuppofed  influence 

can 
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can  have  no  place.  Thus,  fruits  are  often 
joined  together  and  difcoloured,  having 
excrefcences,  and  odd  fhapes;  offering 
ftrange  reprefentations  refembling  animals,* 
as  well  as  anomalous  irregularities,  fimilar 
to  thofe  found  on  the  bodies  of  infants  : 
all,  doubtlefs,  proceeding  from  the  eftab- 
lifhed  laws  of  motion,  though  not  well 
underftood  by  us. 

In  regard  to  various  difcolourations 
in  the  fkin  of  infants,  fancied  to  refem- 
ble  fruits,  and  like  them  becoming  of  a 
deeper  red  in  fummer;  it  may,  however, 
be  in  point  to  obferve,  that  the  epidermis 
is,  in  fuch  kind  of  marks,  frequently  al- 
together wanting,  and  if  not,  is  always 
thinner  than  on  other  parts.  The  fmall 
. blood  veffels  being  alfo  more  numerous, 
or  nearer  the  furface,  the  difcolouration  of 
!the  flcin  becomes  a natural  confequencc; 
jior  can  it  be  any  wonder,  that  this  dif- 
colouration fhould  be  greater  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  the  cutaneous  veffels  be- 
ing then  more  turgid  with  blood.  * The 
Ilike  change  takes  place  in  every  mark  on 
I VOL.  II.  ' the 
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the  face^  when  the  perfon  either  cries,  or 
is  made  angry,  or  when  by  any  other 
means  the  blood  is  made  to  afcend  to,  or 
reft  longer  than  ufual  in  the  fuperiour 
parts.  All  fuch  appearances  are,  there- 
fore, very  eahly  accounted  for,  without 
fuppofing  them  the  confequence  of  the 
parent  having  longed  for  fuch  fruits  as 
ripen,  or  grow  red,  in  the  fummer  months. 
We  obferve  alfo  fimilar  changes  in  adults 
from  long  continued  fevere  exercife,  or 
hard-drinking;  many  people,  before  of  a 
fair  complexion,  fuddenly  acquiring  a red 
face,  or  have  the  nofe  both  difcoloured 
and  mis-fliaped. 

The  laws  of  motion  will  alfo  equally 
account  for  the  mutilation,  and  want  of 
parts,  the  growth  of  which  is  fomewife 
interrupted ; it  being  well  known,  that 
the  feveral  members  and  parts  of  the  body 
are  not  all  formed  or  unfolded  at  once, 
but  are  puflied  forward  in  their  turn 
after  fome  eftablilhcd  law  of  nature,  and 
organical  matter.  If,  therefore,  a due  pro- 
portion of  nouriftfment  be  with-held  from 

any 
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any  part,  its  proportionate  growth  is  fup- 
prefled,  or  its  formation  entirely  pre- 
vented. Hence  the  hare-lip ; the  two 
fides  of  the  face,  which  are  faid  to  be 
formed  feparately,  being  hereby  prevented 
from  growing  together  :*  the  upper  lip  is, 
at  leaft,  one  of 'the  laft  parts  that  come 
into  coalition.  For  the  like  reafon  it  is, 
that  infants  come  into  the  world  with 
large  ventral  hernite,  the  mufcular  pa- 
rietes,  and  efpecially  the  fkin  being  one 
of  the  laft  procefles  in  the  embryo. f But 
whatfoever  may  be  the  weight  of  thefe 
obfervations,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
that  we  know  of  in  a fright  or  longing, 
that  can  produce  fuch  a change  in  or- 
ganized matter,  nor  can  operate  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  fuppofed,  much 
lefs  at  fuch  different  periods ; but  there 
is  on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  againft 

* For  furtlier  remarks  on  this  fubjed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a Paper  written  by  Mr.  Lucas  of  Leeds^ 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  Vol. 

IV.  , 

t HaRVEY,  Exer.  56  and  69. 
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fuch  an  hypothefis ; "which  has  accord- 
ingly always  given  way  in  enlightened  ^ 

ages. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Dr..  Blgndel, 
that  were  a due  catalogue  drawn  up  of  all 
the  irregularities,  difeovered  at  the  birth, 
that  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the 
mother’s  Imagination,  they  would  appear 
to  be  the  fame  over  and  over  again, with  no 
great  difference,  and  very  capable  of  being 
reduced  into  certain  claffes.  Does  not  this 
intimate,  that  they  proceed  frbrn  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  ftrudure  of  the  or- 
gans ? There  are  befides  many  confidera- 
ble  deformities,  which  are  never  referred  , 
to  the  Imagination,  viz . the  irregular  confor-  ■ 

mation  of  the  vifeera,  &c.  Is  the  whole 

empire  of  the  microcofm  fo  divided  be-  j 
tween  Nature  and  the  Imagination,  that  ^ 
one  rule/within,  and  the  other  governs  , 

the  outward  parts  ? ^ } 

The  fetus  is  alfo  a diftind  individuum;  ; 
it  has  the  circulatiah  of  the  blood  inde- 
pendant on  the  mother  ; its  own  genus 

nervofum  ; a feparate  fecretion  of  juices, 

and 
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and  all  the  funftions  of  animal  economy- 
in  itfelf.  On  this  account,  we  fee  a weak 
mother  bearing  a very  ftrong  and  lufty 
child,  et  vice  versa  ; the  mother  being  to 
her  infant,  what  the  earth  is  to  a plant:  the 
latter  being  ftrong  may  not  be  injured  by 
being  moved  into  a very  different  foil ; or 
being  tender,  may,  or  may  not,  be  be- 
nefited by  iti 

Children  have  likewife  difeafes  of  their 
own  while  in  utero,  fuch  as  cataradl  and 
gutta  ferena,  varices,  aneurifms,  hydro- 
cephalus ; they  are  born  blind,  deaf,  &c. 

THEinffance  fo  often  adduced  from  the 
facred  hiflorian  in  oppofition  to  fuch  argu- 
ments,* is,  by  no  means,  in  point:  for 
without  adverting  to  the  very  peculiar 
natural  circumftances  in  that  tranfadlion, 
which  are  wanting  in  ordinary  inftances, 
ip  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  there  was 
therein  an  evident  fupernatural  interpo- 
sition. Should  any  one  doubt  of  this,  he 
■ has  only  to  make  a fimilar  experiment, 
iherefult  of  which  will,  probably,  have 

* Cene/is,  Ch.  30.  ver.  37-4-2. 
i ^ 
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more  weight  than  ten  thoufand  argu- 
ments.! As  matter  of  fadt  therefore,  as  i 
before  obferved,  does  not  at  all  counte-  i 
nance,  but  diredly  contradidt  the  hypo-  ^ 
thefis,  there  is  good  ground  for  married  | 
women  being  argued  out  of  fuch  fears, 
and  delivered  from  that  painful  conflidl 
for  weeks  and  months  together;  w'hich 
fo  many  of  them  endure.  It  will  give  | 
me  great  pleafure  if  any  thing  I have  ad-  , J 
vanced  on  the  fubjedl,  fhould  anfwer  fo  ' 
defirable  an  end  ; whilft  reafon,  philofo- 
phy,  experience,  and  every  thing  on 
which  we  ought  to  depend,  confpire  to 
fupport  fuch  an  attempt. 

Amongst  the  various  Marks  refembling  ; 
fome  of  the  objedls  around  us,  that  called  ' 


f Though  I have  ventured  to  fay  this,  it  is  probable, 
there  was  alfo  a coincidence  of  circumftances,  although 
not  in  the  manner  vulgarly  conceived  of. — For  many 
critical  and  fatisfadtory  remarks,  however,  on  the 
above  paffage  of  holy  writ,  the  more  curious  reader 
may  confult  a learned  tradl,  oii  the  of  the  Ima- 

gination in  firegnant  laomen,  written  by  Dr.  Blondel,  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  Anno.  1727. 
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the  Hare-lip  is  the  moft  common  j a ble- 
mifli  therefore  too  well  known  to  require 
a formal  defcription.  It  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  it  is  of  two  kinds  j the  Am- 
ple, wherein  the  upper  lip  only  is  di- 
vided, either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  fome 
lofs  of  fubftance;  and  the  complex,  in 
•vv'hich  j^he  fiffure  of  the  lip  is  double  : in 
fome  inflances,  the  portion  between  the 
fiffures  is  likewife  too  "fmall  to  fill  up  the 
cavity,  and  in  fome  it  adheres  to  the  very 
tip  of  the  nofe.  The  upper  jaw,  alfo, 
with  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  and  even 
the  uvula  are  fometimes  divided.  It  would 
be  befide  my  purpofe,  in  this  place,  to 
treat  of  the  manner  in  which  this  defor- 
mity and  defedlion  is  to  be  remedied,  efpe- 
cially  as  that  muft  vary  confiderably  in 
different  cafes ; I fhall  confine  myfelf  to 
fpeaking  only  of  the  time  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  attempted. 

Various  confiderations  contribute  to 
! make  the  diftreffed  parent  felicitous  to 
have  this  blemifh  removed  foon  after  the 
jnfatit  is  born,  or  at  furtheft  before  the 
0.4  month 
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month  fhall  be  expired.  On  this  account, 

I am  convinced,  the  operation  has  fome-  I 
times  been  prematurely  performed,  con- 
trary tp  the  better  judgment  of  the  opera-  : 
tor,  and  the  child  thereby  fallen  a facri- 
fice ; whilft  others  have  received  much 
lefs  benefit  than  they  vmuld  have  done, 
had  the  operation  been  pollpon^d  for  a 
reafonable  time.  Where  the  blemilh  is  ; 
very  trifling,  indeed,  and  the  operation 
Ample,  it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  done 
with  fafety  in  the  courfe  of  the  ['month, 
or  a little  after  ; and  if  the  child  be  able 
to  fuck,  which  is  not  always  the-  cafe, 
there  are  even  fome  advantages  in  per- 
forming  it  fooner.  For  as  the  child  will 
not  be  able  to  take  the  breafl:  for  two 
days  at  leafl:  after  the  operation,  it  will  | 
with  difficulty  be  kept  tolerably  quiet  by  ; 
the  fpoon  after  it  has  been  once  put  to  the  , 
breaft ; but  as  infants  need  but  very  little 
nourifliment  for  the  firfl;  days  after  birth, 
and  generally  fleep  a good  deal  ,•  if  the 
operation  be  done  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  child  is  born,  it  will  be  in  a condi- 
tion 
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tion  to  fuck  by  the  time  it  requires  much 
nourifhment,  and  the  mother’s  breafl  is 
prepared  to  furnifh  it.  But  in  the  com- 
plex hare-lip  the  cafe  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent, and  the  longer  the  operation  is 
poftponed,  the  better  it  is  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed  ; and  fliould,  at  leaf:,  be  deferred  till 
- the  child  fliall  be  four  or  five  months  old. 
By  this  time  alfo,  the  infant  will  have  got 
over  the  period  in  which  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  feveral  painful  and  dangerous 
complaints ; will  be  thoroughly  weaned 
from  its  hankering  after  the  breafi,  and 
have  learned  to  feed  contentedly  with  the 
fpoon  j by  which  children  with  this  kind 
of  hare-lip  are  obliged  to  be  fupported, 
they  being  generally  unable  to  fuck.  At 
this  period  likewife,  the  parts  will  have 
acquired  fuch  a fize  as  will  admit  of 
handling  them  to  greater  advantage,  as 
well  as  a degree  of  firmnefs  neceflary  to 
retain  the  needles  j for  the  want  of  which, 
though  the  operation  may  appear  to  have 
been  favourably  performed,  the  needles 
will  fometimes  break  out,  and  the  defor- 
mity 
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mity  be  but  little  removed,  or  perhaps 
fometimes  increafed. 

I HAVE  once  fecn  another  blemifli  of 
the  mouth  in  a child  born  at  the  hofpital, 
which  required  a fimilar  operation.  In 
this  infant,  the  mouth  was  much  wider 
on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  divided  far  into 
the  cheek,  which  occafioned  a very  awk- 
ward appearance;  but  as  it  was  capable 
of  being  remedied  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hare-lip,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
when  I withdrew  the  pins  on  the  third 
day,  the  parts  adhered  very  firmly,  and 
the  child  left  the  hofpital  at  the  ufual 
time. 

Amongst  other  blemilhes  that  may  re- 
quire furgical  afiiftance,  are  thofe  which 
women  are  wont  more  efpecially  to  call 
marks  j being  fpots,.  more  or  lefs  elevated 
above  the  furrounding  fkin,  and  of  various 
forms  and  colours.  Thefe  may  fall  on 
any  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  very  little 
regarded  except  when  found  on  fome  un- 
covered part,  efpecially  the  face,  where, 

' per- 
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perhaps,  this  kind  is  moft  commonly  met 
with. 

Thefe,  however,  vary  fo  much  in  fhape, 
fize,  and  in  fome  other  more  important 
circumftances,  that  it  were  nugatory  to 
attempt  to  point  out  the  precife  opera- 
tion adapted  to  many  of  them.  Suffice 
it  to  fay,  that  in  fome,  excifion  of  the 
difcoloured  and  elevated  parts,  or  de- 
ftroying  them  by  cauftic,  is  the  only  re- 
medy ; in  others,  comprefTion  alone  is 
fufficient  j and  in  a few,  compreffion,  to- 
gether with  flight  pun(ffui*e  and  cauftic 
will  be  called  for.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
face,  as  the  cheeks,  lips,  the  nofe  and 
near  the  eyes,  the  knife  or  lancet  mu  ft: 
be  had  recourfe  to  with  caution ; though 
whenever  made  ufe  of,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  carry  them  full  as  deep,  and  far, 
as  the  diftempered  veflels  may  happen  to 
extend,  or  the  operation  will  not  be  com- 
pletely fuccefsful.  It  is,  indeed,  fome- 
times  necelTary  to  repeat  it ; and  it  will 
be  better  to  do  fo,  than  to  deftroy  any 
found  parts  unneceflarily,  by  which  the 

fear 
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fear  might  be  extended.  Where  great 
caution  has  been  found  necelTary,  it  will 
fometimes  happen,  that  though  the  ble- 
mifh  may  feem  to  have  been  fully  re- 
moved, the  rednefs  and  tumour  will  after 
fome  months  return  ; but  even  here,  as 
a touch  wdth  the  argentum  nitratum,  after 
lightly  fcarifying  the  parts,  or  at  moft, 
the  carrying  the  lancet  a little  deeper  than 
at  firft,  will  perfedl  the  cure,  it  were-  pity 
it  Ihould  be  negledled,  diftreffing  as  the 
idea  of  a fecond  operation  muft  be  to 
the  parents  of  the  infant.  In  fome  in- 
ftances,  however,  the  recurring  elevation 
as  well  as  difcolouration  of  the  part,  when 
flight,  have  gradually  fublided  without  a 
fecond  operation;  which  it  may  there- 
fore be  proper  to  defer  for  a few  months : 
an  inflance  of  which  I faw  lately,  where  a 
fecond  operation  had  been  advifed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hunter.  From  the  very  great 
advantages  derived  from  thefe  means,  in. 
fome  very  unpromifing  cafes  that  I have 
been  witnefs  to,  I have  been  led  to  offer 
thefe  remarks ; and  not  doubting,  that 

other- 
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other  pra6titioners  have  feen  the  like,  I 
wifli  to  imprefs  the  idea  of  confulting 
fome  flcilful  furgeon  upon  every  great 
blemifh ; peiTuaded  that  many  parents 
will,  in  the  event,  have  occafion  to  be 
thankful  for  fuch  confultation. 

A DIFFERENT  kind  of  blemifii  confifts 
in  little  tumours  and  fupcrfluous  parts, 
without  any  difcolouration  of  the  furface. 
The  former  lie  more  or  lefs  deep  un- 
der the  Ikin,  and  conlifl:  of  extravafated 
lymph,  hardened  fat,  or  indurated  glands. 
Some  of  thefe  likevvifc  may  be  effaced 
merely  by  compreffion,  while  others  can 
be  removed  only  by  cauftic  or  excifion. 
Pendulous  parts,  fometimes  adhere  only 
by  a fmalTbafe,  like  a thread,  and  may 
then  be  removed  by  only  paffing  a tight 
ligature  round  them.  But  Ihould  any 
even  adhere  more  firmly,  and  be  only  a 
fmall  joint,  fuch  as  a finger  or  a toe,  it 
W'ere  better  to  have  it  taken  off  on  the 
j firft  days ; as  the  veffels  will  then  bleed 
r but  little,  and  the  griftles  by  which  fuch 
I joints  are  ufually  connedled,  are  not  yet 

be- 
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become  bony.  Butrtiould  the  part  be  more 
completely  formed,  it  may  be  neceflTary 
to  delay  the  operation  awhile  longer,  that 
by  difcovering  which  of  the  duplicates 
may  take  the  lead,  the  more  promifing 
one  may  be  preferved ; which  is  not  al- 
w'ays  to  be  known  with  certainty  at  the 
birth. 

I MENTION  one  more  trifling  blemifh, 
which  I note  wdth  a peculiar  fatisfadtion, 
from  experience  that  nature  alone  is  able 
to  remedy  it  in  certain  infiances  wherein 
I had  previoufly  conceived,  that  fome 
conflderable  recourfe  to  art  would  be  ne- 
ceflary.  This  confifis  of  diverfe  unna- 
tural forms  of  fome  parts  about  the  head, 
particularly  of  the  ears  and  nofe.  The 
latter  of  thefe  is,  certainly,  of  the  more 
importance,  and  is  fometimes  turned 
greatly  on  one  fide,  with  one  of  the  nof- 
trils  open  very  largely,  and  the  other 
comprefled.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  after 
trying  what  might  be  done  by  plafier, 
bandage,  and  other  contrivances,  nature 
alone  by  the  force  of  the  circulating 

juices. 
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juices,  has  brought  the  parts,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  weeks,  into  their  proper 
form. 

• Before  I quit  this  part  of  the  fubjedt, 
I fhould  remark,  that  certain  maculae 
take  place  even  after  birth  ; but  thefe  are 
not  very  common.  They  coniift  of  fmall 
red,  or  black  fpots,  about  the  face,  and 
I believe  are  difpofed  to  increafe  in  fize, 
and  fhould  therefore  be  early  removed  by 
the  point  of  a lancet,  as  may  then  be 
eafily  done. 

Belide  thefe,  there  are  blemiflies  of  far 
greatef  importance,  fome  of  which  de- 
mand an  operation  as  the  only  chance 
for  preferving  the  life  of  the  infant.  Such 
are  imperforations  of  the  vagina,  the  anus, 
and  the  urethra. 

The  Vagina  is  fometimes  imperforate 
on  the  external,  at  others,  only  in  the 
more  internal  parts;  and  is  in  different 
degrees.  The  latter  more  commonly  re- 
lates only  to  the  hymen,  which  requir- 
ing an  operation  to  be  performed  about 
the  age  of  puberty,^  I jfhall  do  no  more 

than 
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than  barely  mention  here,  efpecially  as  it 
requires  only  a fimple,  or  crucial  incifion,  J 
and  to  preferve  the  orifice  open.  Where 
the  imperforation  is  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  vagina  itfelf,  I have  never  found  an 
operation  to  be  of  any  ufe,  though  I have 
known  it  attempted,  in  the  adult,  with  j 
great  addrefs  and  refolution. 

I 

I have  never  met  with  the  external  parts 
totally  imperforate,  there  being  always  a 
finall  opening  at  the  meatus  urinarius ; 
but  I have  found  the  aperture  to  the 
vagina  fo  very  fmall  as  to  require  a little 
operation,  which  is  mighty  eafily  done 
with  the  point  of  a lancet,  there  being 
always  a raphe,  or  line,  dire6ling  the  ex- 
tent nature  has  feemed  originally  to  in- 
tend, which  being  cut  through,  requires  i 
only  to  be  kept  apart  fora,  few  days,  by  j 1 
a bit  of  fine  lint.  ' ( 

This  has  been  the  ufual  mode  of  reme-  I 
dying  this  defedlion  ; but  I have  for  fome  i i 
years  altogether  rejed:ed  the  afliftaiice  of  : d 
the  lancet,  the  parts  being  very  eafily  fe-  ■ i[ 
parated  by  the  fingers  even  in  children  . I 

of  I 
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of  feveral  years  old.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  like  method  might  fucceed 
though  the  operation  fhould  be  negledled 
till  the  time  of  puberty,  the  parts  fcem- 
ing  rather  to  adhere  in  confequence  of 
j fome  very  flight  inflammation,  than  to 
have  been  originally  ill-formed.  A mere 
oozing  of  blood  is  perceived  in  confe- 
I quence  of  this  mode  of  feparating  the 
labia,  which  in  the  prefent  inflance,  at 
leaft,  feems  preferable  to  incifion,  and 
may  poflibly  afford  lefs  pain  to  the  infant, 

. as  well  as  be  lefs  unpleafant  in  idea  to  its 
parents. 

It  is  in  this  inftance  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, that  pradlitioners  in  midwifery,  and 
others  attending  at  the  birth,  fhould  exa- 
mine infants  very  attentively  in  regard  to 
j this  complaint,  which  may  be  otherwife 
overlooked  ; the  defedlion  proving  no  ob- 
flacle  to  the  natural  excretions.  I have 
met  with  feveral  inflances  of  it  in  chil- 
jdren  from  three  to  fix  years  old,  in  whom 
khc  complaint  was  but  newly  difcovered, 
tand  it  has  been,  in  others,  neglecfled  to 
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the  time  of  puberty,  and  even  of  mar- 
riage, and  mu  ft  then  prove  of  ferious; 
confequence,  and  may  even  be  attended 
'■with  hazard.* 

The  Rectum  likewife  is  fometimes 
' found  opening  into  the  vagina ; a cafe  that^J 
affords  but  little  profped:  of  relief.  Iti 
fhould,  however,  be  attempted ; but  the) 
kind  of  operation  muft  depend  fo  much*] 
upon  circumftances,  that  it  cannot  be;^ 
here  pointed  out  with  any  precifion. 

The  Anus  is  fometimes  clofed  only  by  a 
thin  membrane,  fo  that  the  day  after  birth 
the  meconium  may  be  diflindlly  felt,  and’ 
in  a manner  feen  fhining  through  it.j 
ZuiNGERus  t reports  fuch  a cafe,  which^l 
was  relieved  by  only  a flight  pundure, 
with  a lancet,  and  pafling  the  point  of  ai 
finger  into  the  bowel  for  two  or  three, j 
days  afterwards — a bougie,  one  fhould  j 
think,  would  be  every  wife  as  proper. 

* See  Hcnrici  a Morniflieu  Obfcrvationcs  Medico- 
Chinirgica:.  Drefda:,  1691. 

I Tlieodor.  Zuiiigerus.  BaJUetr,  1722, 

But 
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But  more  commonly  the  imperforate 
anus  is  a melancholy  cafe,  as  it  feldom 
allows  of  an  effedlual  remedy,  the  gut 
often  terminating  in  a cul  de  fac  fo  high 
up  as  not  to  be  reached  ; it  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  to  be  defpaired  of,  'though 
no  fluctuation  of  the  inteflinal  contents 
fhould  be  felt  for  two  or  three  days  after 
the  infant  is  born. 

Though  this  fad  defeClion  is  not  very 
uncommon,  I remember  only  two  cafes 
of  the  kind  in  live-born  children  at  the 
Britifh  Lying-in  hofpital.  One  of  thefe, 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  attend,  and  I hap- 
pened to  fucceed,  contrary,  indeed,  to 
all  expectation,  and  after  the  child  had 
-puked  up  a great  quantity  of  meconium; 
and  not  only  the  belly,  but  alfo  the  face 
was  become  exceedingly  tumid,  and  the 
eyes  had  not  been  opened  for  fome  time. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  operation 
muft,  in  different  cafes,  depend  fo  much 
on  the  difcretion  of  the  operator,  that  I 
fliall  do  no  more  than  defcribe  that  which 
I made  ufe  of  in  the  inftance  alluded  to; 

R 2 and 
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and  this  may,  poflibly,  be  acceptable,  as 
the  operation  is  not  often  performed  with 
fuccefs.  It  may  be  previoufly  obferved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  poftponed  as  long  as 
it  fafely  can,  that  the  depending  part  of 
the  bowel  may  be  diftended,  and  pufhed 
as  low  down  as  poffible ; the  reafon  for 
which  is  fufficiently  obvious : and  to  this 
delay  I am  much  inclined  to  attribute  the 
fuccefs  with  which  it  was  followed  in  the 
operation  I performed. 

This  was  not  determined  upon  by  my 
colleagues  till  the  third  day.  A longitu- 
dinal incifion  was  then  made,  of  about 
half  an  inch,  above  and  below  the  part 
where  the  anus  ought  to  have  been,  which 
was  marked  by  a little  excrefcence ; a 
fmall  biftoury  was  afterwards  thruft  up  in 
the  ufual  direcflion  of  the  bowel,  for  more 
than  an  inch.  No  meconium  following 
this  puncflure,  I examined  carefully  with 
my  finger,  and  feeling  fomething  like 
the  fludluation  meconium  would  make,  I 
introduced  a trocar,  and  withdrawing  my 
finger,  I carried  up  the  infirument  in  fuch 

a dircc- 
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ajdiredtion  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  blad- 
der, or  forcing  it  againft  the  os  coccygis, 
for  near  an  inch  further ; making  allow- 
ance, however,  for  the  yielding  of  the 
parts,  which  might  be  fomewhat  forced 
up  by  the  trocar.  The  inflrument  hav- 
ing now  paired  forwards,  without  that 
refinance  it  had  hitherto  met  with,  gave 
me  the  fenfation  of  having  entered  a ca- 
vity; when  withdrawing  the  trocar,  we 
had  the  latisfa(5lion  of  finding  the  me- 
conium running  out  at  the  canula.  The 
child  was  now  put  into  a warm-bath,  up 
to  the  waift,  and  in  a few  minutes  hav- 
ing voided  a conliderable  quantity  of  me- 
conium, it  opened  its  eyes,  looked  cheer- 
fully about  it,  and  fell  into  a pleafant 
fleep  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  bath. 

A piece  of  bougie  was  occalionally  in- 
troduced, and  fometimes  left  in  the  part, 
for  a few  hours,  for  the  firlf  fortnight ; 
after  which  the  child  recovered  fall,  and 
at  the  ufual  time  was  taken  from  the 
l?ofpital  in  pretty  good  health,  though  it 
liad  been  much  reduced  by  a bad  thrufh, 

3 which 
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which  unfortunately  made  its  appearance 
foon  after  the  operation ; but  it  always 
voided  its  ftools  perfectly  well. 

The  imperforate  penis  is  not  quite  fo 
common  a cafe  ; but  is  not  unfrequently 
fufpedled,  when  the  aperture  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  merely  flopped  up  by  a little  mu- 
cus ; and  fhould  therefore  be  examined  in 
gbud  time.  In  this  cafe  wafhing  the  part 
w'ith  warm  milk  and  water,  or  at  moll, 
a little  afliflance  with  a fmall  probe,  or 
any  fuch  blunt  pointed  inflrument,  will 
be  fufficient  to  open  the  pafTage.  But  it 
is  evident,  if  the  urethra  be  wanting  no 
operation  can  be  undertaken  : it  is,  how- 
ever, more  commonly  found  open  a cer- 
tain way,  and  often  as  far  as  the  bafis  of 
the  glans,  and  fometimes  near  to  its  ex- 
tremity ; in  which  lafl  inflance,  it  is  ne^ 
^ cefTary  only  to  make  a fmall  aperture  with 
a'  lancet,  or  a fine  trocar,  and  to  keep 
the  pirt  open  by  the  occafional  introduc- 
tion of  a flender  bougie.  The  more  com- 
mon complaint  of  this  part  however,  is 
that  of  the  urinary  pafTage  terminating 

by 
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by  a fmall  aperture  at  a little  diflance  be- 
low the  glans,  and  fometimes  on  one  fide 
of  it.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  precife  circum- 
fiances  muft  determine  the  propriety  of 
any  operation ; which  if  not  judicioufly 
managed,  may  render  the  cafe  worfe  than 
it  was.  I recoiled:  two  indeed,  in  which 
I was  able  to  do  confiderable  fervice,  one 
1 of  which  w'as  in  the  prefence  of  the  late 
: Sir  C^SAR  Hawkins,  and  the  other  of 
the  late  Dr.  PIunter;  in  the  latter,  the 
urine  was  difcharged  from  one  fide  of 
the  penis,  and  pretty  low  down,  which 
was  very  happily  remedied. 

There  are  other  mal-formations  of  .this 
part,  by  which  it  is  drawn  downwards,  or 
to  one  fide ; the  peculiar  circumftances 
of  which,  muft  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  operation  moft  likely  to  afford  relief; 
This  will  generally  confift  in  a fimple  in,- 
cifioii  of  the  ikin,  where  it  may  happen 
. to  be  too  tight  or  ftiort,  and  keeping  th^ 

; divided  edges  at  a diftance  from  each 
Ipther,  till  the  little  fore  fh a 11  be  healed; 
or  fometimes  by  dividing  the  upper  part 
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of  the  prepuce,  as  in  the  periphimolis  ; 
which  I have  found  fuccefsful  in  a late 
inftance. 

I HAVE  likewife  known  the  Ears  to  be 
imperforate,  a cafe  that  admits  of  no  re- 
medy ; but  the  external  appearance  may 
fometimes  be  improved,  when  the  helix 
is  turned  forwards  over  the  tragus,  cover- 
ing that  part  which  ought  to  lead  to  the 
internal  ear;  but  in  thefe  cafes,  I have 
always  found  the  concha,  and  meatus  au- 
ditorius,  totally  obliterated. 

Another,  and  a very  common  blemilh, 
is  that  called  squinting,  which  is  fome- 
times contradled  by  very  young  infants, 
and  may  then  frequently  be  remedied, 
efpecially  if  confined  to  one  eye ; but  if 
a child  be  born  with  this  deformity,  or 
it  be  confequent  to  fits,  it  is  not  fo  likely 
to  be  removed.  The  means  I have  to  re- 
commend are,  indeed,  very  fimple.  A 
very  important  one,  however,  is  to  apply 
a piece  of  fticking-plafter  fpread  on  fome 
bright-coloured  filk,  in  fuch  a pofition, 
either  on  the  temple,  or  the  nofe,  agree- 
ably 
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ably  to  the  fide  on  which  the  eye  is  dif- 
torted,  as  may  draw  it  the  contrary  way. 

I In  order  to  keep  up  this  attradlion,  the 

j colour  of  the  filk  ought  to  be  varied  from 
i time  to  time,  -as  well  as  its  fituation, 
placing  it  a little  higher,  or  lower,  both 
for  the  fake  of  change,  that  the  Ikin  may 
not  be  fretted,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  any 
! other  end,  that  a due  obfervation  on  its 
effedls  may  point  out.  Befides  this,  the 
child  ought  always  to  be  placed  with  that 
fide  towards  the  light  from  wdiich  the 
eye  is  diftorted  ; and  for  the  like  realbn, 
its  parents,  nurfe,  play-things,  and  every 
other  objedl  that  can  attrad;  its  notice, 
Ihould  as  conftantly  as  poffible  be  on  the 
fame  fide,  that  the  child  may  have  every 
inducement  its  age  and  circumflances  will 
allow,  to  draw  the  eye  the  right  way, 
and  by  early  habit,  counterad  a mufcu- 
lar  adion  that  is  not  yet  become  perma- 
nent. 

Another  method  more  proper  for  older 
i children,  is  covering  the  eyes  with  ogles, 
which  are  glalTes  fixed  in  a little  cafe^, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  many  people  wear  when  they  ride 
on  horfe-back.  They  muft  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  child  can  fee  no  objedb  but  by 
turning  the  eyes  to  the  fides  from  which 
they  are  diftorted.  Or,  an  opake  cover- 
ing of  a fimilar  form  may  be  worn,  with 
only  a very  fmall  aperture  in  the  center, 
by  which  the  child  will  be  obliged  to 
look  ftrait  forward.  It  is  fcarcely  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  thefe  contrivances  muft 
be  worn  conftantly,  till  the  bad  habit 
ftiall  be  overcome. 

Where  the  caft  is  confined  to  one  eye, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  cover  the 
other,*  whereby  the  infant  will  in’ a little 
time  acquire  the  habit  of  diredling  the 
affedted  one  more  properly.  After  this, 
the  found  eye  fhould  be  gradually  un- 
covered, fo  as  to  admit  the  light  by  de- 
grees. The  child,  it  is  faid,  will  by  this 
means  very  foon  be  enabled  to  diredt  both 
eyes  properly  to  the  fame  objedf. 

To  this  end  likewife,  fuch  children 
may  be  made  to  look  at  their  own  eyes 
in  a mirror  for  a few  minutes,  feveral 

time? 
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1 times  in  a day ; but  with  the  precaution' 
that  each  eye  be  directed  to  that  which 
' correfponds  with  it  in  the  glafs ; con— 

' triving,  fomewife,  to  render  this  remedy 
a kind  of  amufement.  I ihall  only  add 
on  this  head,  that  children  who  are  in- 

i 

j dined  to  fquint  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  a very  ftrong  light,  nor  learn  to 
read  very  young. 

i_  Infants  are  liable,  indeed,  to  innumer- 
able blemilhes  ; but  as  I mean  to  treat 
only  of  fu^:h  as  call  for  medical  attention, 

' and  admit  of  fome  remedy,  I lhall  men- 
' tion  only  two  or  three  more,  which  are 
I very  common,  and  with  them  clofe  what 
! I have  to  fay  on  their  Complaints, 


Vari  and  Valgi, 

i ; 

TTi-iese  are  diftortions  of  the  feet,  and 
j differ  only  with  refped  to  the  fide  to 
j which  the  foot  is  turned ; in  the  former, 
“ the  foies  of  the  feet  being  turned  inwards, 

and 
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and  in  the  latter  outwards:  the  curative 
intention  is  therefore  alike  in  both.  The 
complaint  is  fometimes  very  trifling,  and 
feems  to  have  been  owing  only  to  ibme 
cramped  polition  of  the  feet  in  utero,  and 
in  that  cafe,  difappears  before  the  end  pf 
the  month.  In  other  inftances,  there  is 
eyidently  a contradlion,  if  not  accurtation 
of  the  tendons,  which  calls  for  confiderable 
attention.  The  remedy,  however,  is  ob- 
vious enough,  and  frequently  confifts  only 
in  the  proper  application  of  a roller  and 
pafteboard  fplints,  fo  as  gradually  to  bring 
the  foot  to  its  natural  pofition ; and  in 
proportion  as  it  inclines  thereto,  increaf- 
ing  the  force  and  tightning  the  roller, 
every  two  or  three  days. 

There  is  alfo  another  very  common 
diftortion  of  the  feet,  in  which  they 
are  turned  upward  towards  the  inffep : 
but  the  mode  of  treatment  is  alike  iri 
them  all,  and  the  cure  will  ufually  be 
eifedied  in  a reafonable  time. — The  like 
eafy  means,  therefore,  wiU  generally  be 
fuflicient  to  remedy  ^ contra6fion  of  the 

joints 
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joints  of  the  fingers,  and  various  awk- 
ward pofitions  of  the  toes,  with  w'hich 
fome  infants  come  into  the  world. 

All  thefe  complaints  may,  neverthelefs, 
be  fometimes  more  confiderable,  and  in 
fuch  cafe,  efpecially  if  negledted  for  many 
months,  or  even  years,  as  they  fometimes 
are,  require  the  afiiflance  of  fome  Ifeel 
inftrument,  or  irons,  (as  they  are  called) 
which  are  properly  contrived  for  thefe 
and  other  diftortions,  as  of  the  knees,  &c. 
by  Mejfrs.  Bowley^  Sheldrakcy  and  other 
trufs-makers ; who  feldom  fail  of  bring- 
ing the  parts  into  a more  natural  form, 

; even  in  the  w'orfi:  cafes,  whenever  the 
, complaint  may  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
^ time  and  attention  that  may  be  required. 

^ But  a lefs  troublefome  contrivance,  and 
therefore  better  adapted  to  fome  country- 
places,  is  a fhoe  made  of  tin,  and  lined 
with  leather,  as  invented  by  Mr.  White 
' of  Manchejier.  This  mu  ft  be  well  adapted 
^ to  the  foot,  and  a part  of  the  leg,  and  be 
■ properly  fecured  by  firings. 
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Other  imperfedions  might  be  noticed, 
either  remediable  by  obvious  means,  to 
be  adapted,  according  to  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  by  the  perfons  attending  ; or 
fuch  as  happily  remedy  themfelves  in  a 
little  time.  Among  the  former,  I (hall, 
however,  mention  one  that  occurred  lately, 
which  being  new  to  other  gentlemen  who 
were  confulted  as  well  as  myfelf,  its 
favourable  termination  afforded  peculiar 
fatisfadlion. 

The  fubjedl  of  this,  befidcs  a flight  de- 
gree of  varus  in  one  foot,  had  a contrac- 
tion of  the  leg  and  thigh  on  that  fide; 
fo  that  the  heel  and  foot  were  drawn  back 
towards  the  nates,  and  the  knee  to  the  ' 
abdomen.  In  this  pofition  the  infant 
feemed  to  be  eafy,  but  to  fuffer  great  pain 
when  the  limbs  were  forced  into  the  fame  ■ 
extended  pofition  with  the  others : for  it 
never  flretched  them  out  itfeilf  for  up- 
wards of  three  weeks.  Two  or  three  con- 
fultations  were  held  during  the  month, 
and  it  was  thought  by  one  gentleman, 
that  the  glutsei  mufcles  were  a little  fwol- 

len  j 
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len  ; but  this  fulnefs  was  not  very  evi- 
dent. Oily  embrocations,  a blifter,  leeches, 
and  the  femicupium  were  had  recourfe 
to,  of  which  the  two  latter  were  probably 
the  moft  ufeful;  but  it  W'as  not  until  they 
had  been  feveral  times  employed,  that  the 
infant  was  obferved  to  ftraiten  the  limb, 
and  at  firft,  only  now  and  then;  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  it  moved  it  as  freely 
as  the  other.  ' 


AS  a matter  of  curiofity  and  novelty  to 
the  young  reader,  I fhall  clofe  this  part  of 
my  fiibje^l  with  briefly  noticing  certain 
peculiarities  refpedling  the  eyes  and  hair; 
fome  of  which  have  likewife  been  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  imagination.  Hair,  for 
infiance,  of  an  unufually  light  colour,  has 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  changed 
in  a fliort  time  to  a very  dark  brown  ; and 
the  child  in  confequence,  not  been  recog- 
nifed  by  thofe  who  had  not  feen  it  for 
feveral  months.  Accounts  of  a fimilar 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes  are,  I be- 
lieve. 
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lieve,  not  weU  founded;  at  leafl,  I have 
never  noticed  it  myfelf,  nor  heard  of  fuch 
a change  upon  good  authority  ; though 
the  eyes  of  infants  fometimes  become  a 
little  darker,  than  they  have  been  thought 
to  be  at  the  birth.  But  there  are  inflances 
of  infants  born  with  the  eyes  of  different 
colours,  as  well  as  the  hair  on  the  head ; 
and  in  both,  the  colour  is  permanent. 
Sometimes,  only  one  lock  of  hair  has 
varied  from  the  reft  ; but  I have  feen  two 
inftances  of  the  one  half  being  red,  (as  it 
is  termed)  and  the  other  half,  in  one  in- 
ftance,  black,  and  in  the  other,  white. 
In  the  latter,  the  white  part  was  exceed- 
ingly bright,  foft,  and  of  a filky  texture, 
unlike  that  of  hair,  but  feeling  like  un- 
drelfed,  or  raw  ftlk,  and  no  wife  differing 
from  that  of  the  Albino*  of  which  like- 

wife, 

* As  a matter  of  like  curiofity  may  be  added  a brief 
account  of  the  Albhio. 

This  name  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  cliildrcn  wliofe 
heads  are  covered  with  a peculiar  white  hair  of  a very 
foft  texture ; not  uncommonly  met  with  about  the 
Italian  fide  of  the  Al/tSy  and  likewife  in  Switzerland. 

The 


wife,  I have  known  two  inftances  in  this 

* • 

country,  and  children  of  the  fame  parents  ; 
who  had  the  one,  brown,  and  the  other, 
black  hair. 

The  hair  is  whiter  than  that  of  any  old  people,  or 
of  any  quadruped,  as  well  as  much  fofter ; it,  indeed, 
•efembles  filk  more  than  hair,  and  retains  this  texture 
hrough  life.  What  is  further  remarkable  is,  that  all 
Jiildren  born  with  this  kind  of  hair  have  eyes  of  as 
ingular  a colour,  and  that  is,  a pale  red,  or  pink, 
/hich  extends  as  well  to  the  pupil,  as  over  the  iris, 
t may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  fome 
uadrupeds  amongft  us,  of  a breed  originally  foreign, 
hofe  hair  is  perfectly  Avhitc,  have  always  eyes  either 
a fine  blue,  or  of  a pink  colour  ; but  in  the  Albino 
ey  are  always  red,  which  like  tlie  hair,  is  fubjeift 
no  change. 
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PREFACE, 


is.  . . ' 

"W hatever  Splendour  the  adtual 
Treatment  of  Difeafes  may  refledt  on 
the  Science  of  Medicine,  it,  by  no 
means,  comprehends  the  whole  of  its 
Province : for  Prevention  being  in  every 
cafe  preferable  to  Remedies,  the  me- 
dical Art  would  be  more  imperfedt  than 
other.  Sciences,  were  it  devoted  only  to 
the  latter.  In  the  management  of  In- 
fants more  efpecially,  fuch  a variety 
of  other  articles  occurs  fubjedt  to  me- 
dical dircdtion,  that  this  work  would 
VOL,  B be 
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be  peculiarly  incomplete  if  confined 
merely  to  the  Cure  of  Diforders.  In 
a view,  therefore,  to  fuch  mifcellaneous 
matters,  and  certain  recurring  affec- 
tions too  trifling  to  be  ranked  as 
Difeafes,  this  volume  is  annexed  j and 
it  is  hoped,  may  contain  every  thing 
on  which  the  mofl;  Inexperienced  can 
wifh  for  information,  without  being 
tedious  by  enlarging  upon  trifles.  In 
all  matters  of  importance  a becoming 
firmnefs  has  been  adopted,  but  I have 
not  equally  inflfled  upon  others,  where- 
in the  manners  of  a refined  age  can- 
not comply,  nor  have  urged  any  pe- 
culiar modes  which  the  Generality 
may  not  adopt.  Should  any  opinion 
be  more  obflinately  maintained,  it  is, 
probably,  in  relation  to  the  Aliment 
mofl  adapted  to  new-born  Infants  i 
an  article  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
following  pages. 
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In  a view  to  this,  an  IntrodiidHon 
is  given  on  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Human-milk,  as  more  efpecially 
connedfed  with  the  fubjedt  of  this 
volume  ; which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ex- 
hibit a Plan  as  rational  in  defign,  as 
the  author  is  led  to  believe  it  has  been 
fuccefsful  in  its  application. 
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HUMAN-MILK, 


X F fads  are  the  balls  of  found  reafon- 

t 

ing  and  the  fource  of  improvements  in 
fcience,  they  will  be  afliduoufly  cultivated 
by  every  inveftigator  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture } perfuaded  that,  howfoever  mifap- 
plied  for  a feafon,  they  mull  eventually 
confirm  his  maxims,  or  corred  his  mif- 
takes.  In  this  perfuafion,  the  author’s  at- 
tention has  been  awakened  by  feveral  pub«- 
llcations,  but  efpecially  by  fome  later  ob- 

B 3 ierva-. 
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fervatiotis  upon  Humajt-milky  by  Dr» 
Clarke  of  Dublin* 

Such  a fubjedt,  while  it  arrefts  the 
fpeculation  of  the  natural  philofopher, 
will  further  claim  the  phyfician’s  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  the  influence  which  the 
diet  of  infants  mufl:  ever  have  on  their 
health,  efpecially  that  nourilhment  which 
Nature  herfelf  hath,  in  every  climate, 
provided  for  them,  at  their  birth : for 
it  is  only  from  a due  acquaintance  with 
this,  that  Art  is  likely  to  fupply  the  fit- 
tefl:  fubftitute  when  the  natural  cannot  be 
procured.  Nor  can  the  inquiry  be  deemed 
fuperfluous  in  a treatife  embracing  both 
the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  of  their 
difeafes,  nor  form  an  improper  Introduc- 

. I 

tion  to  this  volume.  And  it  being  Dr. 
Clarke’s  exprefs  defign  to  difpute  not 
only  fome  of  the  fuppofed  conftituent 

✓ 

' * Obfervations  on  the  Properties  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Human-milk  % on  the  Changes  it  undergoes 
in  Digellion,  and  the  Difeafes  fuppofed  to  originate 
from  this  Source  in  Infancy.  TranJaSlions  of  the  Royal 
Irijh  Academy^  anno  1786. 
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parts  and  properties  of  breafi-milky  and 
efpecially  that  of  any  true  curdy  prin- 
ciple ; but  alfo  various  ill  effedls  con- 
ceived to  be  produced  by  it  in  fucking 
infants,  and  the  means  of  relief ; I feem  to 
be  compelled  to  take  fome  notice  of  that 
work.  Indeed,  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  mani- 
fefted  in  the  Effay  is  truly  laudable,  and 
the  experiments  fet  on  foot  are  worthy 
the  notice  of  every  praftitioner  in  medi- 
cine ; not  to  add,  that  the  eflablifhment 
of  the  fad,*  whatever  it  may  be,  »is  likely 

to 


* Dr.  Rutty,  indeed,  jnade  the  like  experiments 
in  the  year  1762,  and  Profeflbr  Young  lince,  though 
with  a lefs  decided  opinion,  from  fimilar  refults : and 
it  is  prefumed,  that  the  e.xperiments  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  have  fet  this  matter  ia 
its  true  and  proper  light. 

How  to  account  for  the  difference  of  Opinion  from 
thejame  experiments,  or  for  their  feemingly  different 
refults,  confiflently  with  the  honour  of  thofe  who 
profefs  to  have  made  and  reported  them,  with  equal 
attention  and  integrity,  may  be  lefs  difficult,  per- 
haps, than  might  be  imagined.  In  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  debate  however,  I conceive,  that  fome 
gentlemen  have  taken  certain  congelations  ■‘or  true 
B 4.  curd, 
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to  become  of  general  ufe ; though  prac- 
' titioners,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not  readily 
agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  carries  his  ftntiment, 
any  more  than  in  all  the  inferences  he 
would  draw  from  it. 

Indeed,  when  his  Obfervations  fell  in 
my  way,  I was,  from  the  firfl,  not  a lit- 
tle furprifed  at  the  confidence  with  which 
he  oppofed  a fentiment  almoft  univerfally 
adopted  j and  I determined  afiiduoufly  to 
inveftigate  the  matter  for  myfelf.  For 
this,  I knew  I had  opportunities  equal  to 
thofe  of  Dr.,  Clarke,  and  I pleafed  my- 
felf with  the  idea  of  being,  at  any  rate, 
a certain  gainer ; as  I Ihould,  at  leafi,  get 
at  a fad;  which  muft  in  the  refult  be 


©urd,  without  putting  them  to  the  proper  tefl  f whilft 
others,  from  the  like  neglect,  have  overlooked  finall 
portions  of  it,  which  have  been  blended  with  other 
matters;  but  efpecially  have  too  much  negle<5ted  one 
obvious,  though  lefs  common  mode  of  difeovering  it ; 
or  in  the  few  experiments  they  may  have  made  in  that 
way,  have  not  allowed  fuflicient  time  for  the  curd  to 
form ; as  will  hereafter  appear. 
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favourable  to  my  general  purfuits.  1 
muft  acknowledge,  that  I was  inclined  to 
fufpedl:  the  Dodlor  had  been  miftaken  in 
toto,  until  repeated  experiments,  by  vari- 
ous means,  and  under  a variety  of  cir- 
i^umftances  convinced  me,  that  there  is 
certainly  much  lefs  curd  in  human-milk 
than  had  been  commonly  fuppofed,  and 
that  whatever  the  precife  quantity  might 
be,  it  is  not  very  eafily  detedled  by  run- 
nets  and  acids  j lince  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  experiments  made  upon  frejh 
milk,  not  the  leaf!  could  be  perceived, 
though  in  a few',  I feemed  to  be  fatisfied 
at  the  time,  that  there  w'as  a fmall  por- 
tion of  true  curd.* 

Surprifed  as  I,  indeed,  was  at  the  firft 
refult  of  thefe  experiments,  threatening  the 
fubverfion  of  an  id'ea,  which  howfoever 
unfounded,  had  been  but  little  fufpedfed  ; 

’ no  fooner  did  the  elTence  of  the  fadl  ap- 


* Mr.  Navxer  long  ago,  and  Dr.  Ferris  In  hb 
Harvcyan  DiflTertation,  at  Edin,  anno  1782,  have  adopt- 
ed this' fenliment. 
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pear  to  be  eftablifhed,  than  my  wonder 
not  only  ceafed,  but  I conceived  there 
was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  human- 
viilk  fhould  be  very  much  of  the  nature 
Dr.  Clarke  had  fuppofed  ; though  he 
fhould  over-rate,  the  refult  of  his  ex- 
periments, or  his  inferences  be  unfound- 
ed; as  I have  lince  proved  to  be  the 
cafe.  It  may  be  fufpeded,  indeed, 
that  a partiality  for  a mode  of  pradfice 
that  myfelf  and  many  others  had  long 
taken  up,  might  naturally  render  me 
anxious  to  fupport  it  at  any  rate,  and  to 
accommodate  every  fadt  to  my  prejudices. 
However  this  may  be,  I found  that  the 
attempt,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  required 
very  little  pains  or  application,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  perfedt  fatisfadlion  of  my 
own  mind  ; fince  the  like  ftubborn  things 
(which  are  met  with  every  day  in  the 
treatment  of  infants)  cannot.be  accounted 
for  but  in  the  way  I have  all  along  done; 
and  muft  evidently  demonftrate  the  exift- 
ence  of  an  acid  in  the  firft-paflages  of  in- 
fants, of  what  nature  foever  the  food  may 

be 
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be  on  which  they  are  fupported.  How 
this  attempt  was  executed  is  now  of  very 
little  importance  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
fince  the  mode  and  number  of  experi- 
ments I have  hnce  made  on  human-milky 
prove  to  a demonftration  the  confiant  pre- 
fence  of  curdy  or  true  cheefy  principles, 
and  muft  therefore  totally  fubvert  the 
principal  arguments  and  inferences  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  were  they  much  more  fpecious 
than  they  are.  I fhall  therefore  enter  no 
further  into  fuch  arguments  wherewith  a 
long  experience  has  furniflied  me,  refpec- 
ting  the  tendency  to  acidity  in  the  firlt- 
paflages  of  infants,  (which  became  fo  ne- 
celTary  upon  the  fuppofition  of  there  be- 
ing curdy  principles  in  human-milk,} 
than  the  acknowledged  fmall  proportion 
of  true  curd  may  feem  to  demand;  though, 
(as  above  hinted ) thefe  might  be  fufficienr 
to  prove  tho  point,  were  there  even  no 
curd  at  all  to  be  difcovered  in  human-milk. 
The  fmallnefs  of  its  proportion,  however, 
with  the  refinance  it  offers  to  acids,  as 
juhly  ffated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  ftill  in 

my 
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my  opinion  as  agreeable  to  reafon,  as  the 
experiments  upon  which  the  fentiment  is 
founded  appear  to  be  conclufive. 

Mankind,  during  infancy,  is  cettainly 
amongft  the  moil  feeble  of  all  animals 
that  are  nourifhed  in  the  like  mode  by 
the  parent,  and  is  liable  to  more  com- 
plaints, efpecially  to  diforders  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  reafonable,  there- 
fore, to  conceive,  that  his  aliment  fhould 
be  of  the  moil  eafy  digeftion,  light,  thin, 
and  very  nutricious ; at  once  affording  as 
little  labour  to  the  ffomach  as  poilible, 
and  eafily  convertible  into  chyle,  or  blood. 
We  accordingly  find  human-milk^  though 
very  thin,  exceedingly  nutricious,  owing 
to  the  great  proportion  of  the  fat  or  but- 
tery part,  and  of  a faccharine  whey,  with 
which  it  abounds.  It  is  alfo  eafier  of  di- 
geftion than  moft  other  m.ilks,  owing  to 
the  fmaller  quantity  of  curd  it  contains 
which,  while  it  is  lefs  nutricious  than 

* JlJJes-milk  appears  to  have  lefs  curdy  principles 
than  any  other  milk  I have  analized. 


the 
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the  other  parts,  is  alfo  much  more  dif- 
ficultly digefted,  or  converted  into  chyle. 
And  this  I arn  now  perfuaded  is  really 
the  cafe;  human-milk  certainly  contains 
lefscurd  than  moft  other  milks;  and  the 
public  is  much  indebted  to  the  refearches 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  far  as  they  may  have 
led  to  the  eftablifiiment  of  this  fad: : but 
let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  draw  as 
unjuft  inferences  from  truth,  as  have  been 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  error. 

For  does  it  follow,  chat  if  a theory  be 
fomewife  erroneous,  our  pradice  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  wrong?  I think  not;  being 
perfuaded  that  experience,  and  the  clofeft 
attention  to  fads,  will  confirm  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  pradice  enforced  in  the  feve- 
ral  editions  of  this  work,  and  in  fome 
part  before  recommended  by  Harris  and 


* I am  forry  to  find'  Dr.  Clarks  expreffingafuA 
picion  that  his  opinion  may  not  be  readily  embraced 
by  other  phj  ficians.  There  are,  doiibtlefs,  many  who 
are  glad  to  colled  fads  from  any  quarter,  and  to  en- 
tertain truth  in  ever>’  form  ; and  fuch  will  alwavs  be 
open  to  every  well  fup])orted  inference  from  them’ 
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his  followers.  Let  us,  however,  confider 
the  arguments  and  inferences  alledged  by 
Dr.  Clarke  againft  the  hypothefis  of  a 
prevailing  acidity  in  infants,  and  noxious 
coagulation  of  the  milk,*  which  writers 
on  their  complaints  have  uniformly  eftab- 
lifhed  ; and  contrary  to  Dr.  Clarke,  con- 
ceive to  be  a principal  fource  of  their 
complaints. 

Not  that  they  attribute  almofl;  all  the 
difeafes  and  fatality  amongft  infants  to 
that  fource  alone^  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  ima- 
gined ; who  does  not  allow  due  weight  to 
other  co-operative  circumfiances  they 


* By  the  term  coagulation,  or  curdy  matters,  made 
life  of  in  this  and  other  places,  it  is  not  meant  to  affert, 
that  the  milk  always  feparates  into  proper  curd ; it 
having  been  granted,  that  although  it  certainly  does 
contain  true  curd,  it  is  not  fo  readily  feparated  by 
acids  (out  of  the  body)  as  the  curd  of  quadrupeds  is; 
but  as  human-milk  abounds  with  oily  or  buttery 
part,  it  is  difpofed  to  jelly  or  poagulate  into  a pretty 
firm  mafs  offenfive  to  an  infant’s  llomach.  And  tin? 
kind  of  coagulation  alfo  takes  place  out  of  the  fto- 
mach,  from  an  admixture  of  an  acid  with  human- 
milk,  ccjually  as  w'ith  cows. 
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mention,  confidering  them  merely  as 
predifponent  caufes  ; particularly  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  their  frame.  For  it  is 
certainly  through  this  extreme  delicacy, 
that  infants  fink  under  complaints,  which 
to  adults  are  commonly  little  more  than 
inconveniences,  and  prove  in  fome  re- 
* fpeifts  an  advantage,  by  exempting  fuch 
habits  from  the  more  dangerous  diforders 
of  athletics.* 

1 The  atony" of  infants,  therefore,  whilfi: 
it  is  a predifponent  caufe,  proves  likewife 
an  occafion  of  the  feverity  of  their  com- 
plaints, and  of  the  great  fatality  attend- 
ing them ; and  this  fatality  arifes  from 
diforders  of  the  {lomach  and  alimentary 
canal : for  how  very  few  infants  die  in 
the  firft  months,  in  whom  thefe  parts 
are  not,  both  at  firji  and  lafi,  the  evident 
feat  of  the  difeafej  and  with  what  dif- 
ficulty are  many  others  preferved  from 
fimilar  complaints,  efpecially  children 
brought  up  by  hand  ? 

Acicium  eruSt antes  non  funt  Jikuritici.  Hippoc. 
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But  I proceed  to  the  particulars  Hated 
by  Dr.  Clarke  ; who  having  purfued  this 
important  fubjedi:  at  fome  length,  and 
given  his  arguments  every  due  advan- 
tage, I beg  leave  to  befpeak  the  reader’s 
pardon,  if  in  following  him  through  it, 
I fliould  feem  diffufe,  if  not  tautological, 
in  purpofely  ftating  diverfified  viev/s  of 
ftidts,  in  order  more  clearly  to  exhibit 
their  decided  refult. 

Thk  firft  Obfervation  of  Dr.  Clarke 
that  I fhall'  notice,  regards,  the  fad;  in 
queftion,  and  upon  which  he  grounds  his 
objedions  both  to  the  concurrent  fenti- 
ments  and  pradice  of  writers  on  the  dif- 
cafes  of  infants.  i > 

**  Women’s  milk,,  (fays  Dr.  Clarke) 
in  a healthy  flate,  contains  no  coagula- 
ble,.  mucilaginous,  or  cheefy  principles, 
or  that  it  contains  fo  very  little  as  not  to 
admit  of  fenfible  proof.”  - i 

Coagulating  principles,  unlefs  that 
term  be  ufed  in  a very  precife  and  limited 
fenfe,  every  nurfe  muft  have  frequently 
pbferved,  at  Icall:  in  their  effeds  j fince 

large 
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large  flakes  frequently  appear  in  the  mat- 
ters thrown  up  from  the  ftomach  of  un-- 
healthy  infants.  Whether  thefe  conge- 
lations be  owing  to  fome  fmall  portions 
of  curd,  or  cheefy  principle  the  niiilk 
certainly  contains,  (which  may  polTibly' 
be  - too  fmall  to  account  for  their  fre- 
quency and  quantity  ;)  or  to  an  oil,  fat, 
or  butter,  is  not  of  importance  to  the 
fadt.  For  human-milk  certainly  contains 
a much  larger  proportion  of  cream,  or 
fat,  than  cow’s  milk  does,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  natural,  as  well  as  an 
artificial  feparation  of  it  by  different 
kinds  of  acids.  And  perhaps  this,  as  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  remark,  might 
ferve  to  account  for  the  fymptoms  of 
acidity,  and  the  rancid  and  acid  matter 
fo  prevalent  in  infants,  and  for  the  vari- 
ous effedts  of  abforbent,  alcaline,  and 
lightly  cordial  remedies,  without  a re- 
ference to  any  true  curdy  principles  in  hu- 
man-milk-, which  it  is  prefumed,  how- 
ever, Elr.  Clarke  in  this  place  precifely 
intends. 

I pro.. 
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I proceed,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that 
the  afTertion  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  to  this 
great  point  in  queftion,  is,  in  no  view, 
ftridlly  juft;  fince  it  is  infifted,  that  there 
certainly  is  a portion  of  true  curd  in 
human-milk ; which  as  Dr.  Young  has 
remarked,  fcparates  fpontaneoufly.  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  remark  upon  this  ob- 
fervation,  I know  not  why,  concludes 
that  it  is  ftated  by  Dr.  Young  merely 
as  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  the 
refult  of  any  experiment.”  Nothing 
further,  however,  is  neceffary  than  to 
make  ity  and  to  wait  a fufficient  time  for 
the  refult ; no  particular  degree  of  heat 
being  neceffary,  though  fo  ftated  by  Dr. 
Young.  But  whence  it  is,  that  runnets, 
acids,  and  fpirits  do  not  always  feparate 
any  very  fenfible  quantity  of  this  curd  in 
the  courfe  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  as 
they  conftantly  do  from  cow’s  milk,  and 
wherefore  a much  longer  time  feems  to 
be  neceffary  for  its  fpontaneous  fepara- 
tion,  I am  not  chymift  enough  to  offer 

any 
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any  opinion,  and  therefore  confine  my- 
felf  to  the  fa6t : obferving,  however, 
that  this  peculiarity  is,  doubtlefs,  to  an- 
fwer  fome  wife  purpofe,  and  very  pro- 
bably, may  be  a principal  i^afon  of  wo- 
men’s-milk  agreeing  fo  much  better  wdth 
infants,  than  the  milk  of  every  other  ani- 
mal ; and  it  is  hoped,  may  in  time  furnifh 
fome  very  ufeful  pradlical  obfervations. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  next  Obfervation  relates 
to  the  time,  in  which  human-milk  be- 
comes four : upon  which  he  remarks 
thus. 

If  we  find  human-milk  out  of  the 
body  fo  very  flow  in  running  into  an 
acefcent  flate,  does  it  not  afford  llrong 
prefumptive  evidence,  that  the  milk  of 
nurfes  cannot  be  fo  very  prone  to  run 
into  acidity  in  the  ftomach  of  infants  as 
authors  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  ?” 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though 
human-milk,  out  of  the  body,  does  not, 
indeed,  run  into  an  acefcent  hate  fo  foon 
as  cows  milk  does,  (and  for  the  full  eflab- 
•lifhment  of  this  fadl  we  are  much  in- 

C 2 debted 
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debted  to  Dr.  Clarke;)  yet  I think,  that 
Experience^  (which  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  full  as  good  evidence  as  any  Experi- 
ments can  be)  as  fully  demonftrates,  that 
like  many  other  milks,  and  moft  vege- 
tables, it  is  much  more  difpofed  to  oc- 
cafion  acidity  in  the  flomach,  than  food 
prepared  from  pure  animal  juices.  More- 
over, it  is  not  ufually  fo  flow  in  acquir- 
ing an  evident  acidity,  even  out  of  the 
body,  as  might  be  conceived  from  fome 
experiments  Dr.  Clarke  has  induftrioufly 
made,  and  I doubt  not  as  fairly  reported ; 
for  at  the  end  of  four  days,  and  even 
fooner,  I have  fometimes  met  with  it  full 
as  four  to  the  tafte  as  cows  milk,  kept 
the  fame  length  of  time,  though  this  is 
not  ufually  the  cafe  ;*  and  when  become 
putrid  (by  that  tefl)  which  I have  known 
it  to  be  in  ten  days,  it  has  been  equally  fo 
with  cows-milk.f  And  furely  it  is  not 

ima- 

* Dr.  Clarke  alfo  takes  notice  of  a variety  in  this* 
refpedt. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  fo  far  from  human- 
milk  being  ufually  indifpofed  to  be  much  changed  by 

long 
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imagined,  that  human,  or  any  other  milk, 
remains  on  the  ftomach  long  enough  to 
become  acid  from  that  fpontaneous  re- 
paration of  parts  which  takes  place  in  the 
dairy;  and  therefore  the  queftion  is  no^ 
fo  much,  in  what  fme  it  will  become 
acid,  as  to  what  degree^  or  by  w'hat  meanSy 
this  change  may  be  effeded  : and  in  thefe 
refpedts,  it  is  found  to  differ  little  from 
the  milk  of  quadrupeds.  For  though 
runnets  and  acids  do  not  alw'ays  feparate 
true  curd  in  any’  fenfible  quantity  from 
brealt-milk,  oui  of  the  body ; yet  fuch 
curd  being  found  in  the  pukings  of  in- 
fants when  moft  vexed  with  acidity,  (as 

long  keeping,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  obferved,  it  has  aot 
only  always  become  putrid  before  I have  thrown  it 
away ; but  that  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  which 
I kept  (in  a balin)  at  the  hofpital,  only  a fortniglit,  for 
the  purpofe  of  colleding  the  curd  by  a fpontaneous 
reparation,  had  rendered  the  room,  for  more  than  a 
week,  fenfibly  ofienfive  to  every  one  who  entered  it ; 
but  was  fo  very  fetid  when  I ftrained  it  otl',  that  the 
matron  who  afliftedme,  being  lefs  accullomed  to  putrid 
effluvia  than  I have  been,  was  difgufled  by  it-  e.\ceed- 
jngly. 
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■will  be  ftated  in  its  place)  feems  to  dc- 
monflrate  the  means  of  its  reparation,  as 
well  as  the  fa5l  and  degree. 

Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  hu- 
man-milk kept  in  a phial  for  more  than 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
■was  become  only  moderately  acid  ; where- 
as I have  often  found  it  very  four,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  criteria  with  ftained  paper, 
in  four  or  five  days ; fo  that  one  would 
be  led  to  fufpedt,  that  like  putrid  waters,  ' 
the  milk  muft  have,  depurated  itfelf  by 
fome  kind  of  fermentation.  And  though 
it  was  rather  ludicroufly  that  this  idea 
firfi:  occurred  to  my  mind,  I have  been 
fince  difpofed  to  think,  that  both  human 
and  other  milks,  when  preferved  from 
the  air,  are  capable  of  fuch  changes ; 
having  obferved  both  women’s  and  cows 
milk,  at  the  end  of  may  weeks,  become 
entirely  without  tafte  of  odour.*  The 

latter 

* In  further  vindication  of  the  above  fentiments,  the 
author  may,  at  leaft,  offer  the  following  ftatement  j 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  reader’s  implicit  credit; 
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latter  kept  on  my  mantle-piecc,  over  a 
large  fire,  has  not  been  fetid  at  the  end 

of 

is  reqaefted.  It  refpedls  feveral  portions  of  human  and 
cows  milk,  with  obfervations  on  their  changes  taken 
precifely  as  dated  below. 

On  one  portion,  preferved  in  a phial,  and  well  cork- 
ed, it  is  noted — 

Human-milk,  procured,  Nov.  22,  1790. 

Nov.  25  Now,  rather  tart  to  the  tajic. 

26  very  four. 

27  not  fetid  to  the  tajle. 

28  fmells  very  fetid. 

29  fetid  tajle^ 

1791,  Janiy.  1.  fetid,  now. 

I examined  this  milk  jull^efore  this  volume  went 
to  the  prefs,  (in  March  1795,  not  having  noticed  it 
before  for  near  a twelvemonth ;)  and  found  it  turned 
of  a dirty  brown  colour,  and  fmdling  exceedingly 
fetid. 

Another  portion  of  human  milk,  procured  within  a 
few  days  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  preferved  in  a 
phial,  no  better  corked,  did  not  at  this  time fmell  at 
txW  fetid,  nor  difagreeably  acid,  although  it  had  fo 
fmelt  and  tailed,  a long  time  before  ; was  not  changed 
in  its  colour  like  the  former,  but  fceined  merely  to 
have  undergone  the  natural  feparation  into  curd  and 
whey. 

(I  carefully  examined  thefe  two  portions  of  miHc, 
Nov.  11th  1797  j and  found  them  in  nowife  changed 
fmee  the  former  examination  in  March  1795.) 

C 4, 
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of  five  days,  and  was  by  no  means  more 
offenfively  acid  to  the  tafte,  than  I have 
known  human-milk  become  in  four  days. 
And  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
out  of  feveral  parcels  of  human-milk, 
prefcrved  under  precifely  limilar  circum- 


(While  this  work  was  in  the  prefs  May  1799,  I exa- 
mined thefe  portions  again,  and  could  be  fenfible  of 
no  change.) 

A portion  of  cotus  milk  drawn  a month  after  the  firft- 
mentioned,  I found  at  this  time  (March  1795)  changed 
exadtly  in  like  manner  in  its  colour,  and  decidedly 
more  offenlively/<?//i/  in  fmell. 

(This  portion  on  the  11th  Nov.  1797,  was  Hill  molt 
decidedly  more  offenfively  fetid  in  fmell  than  the  hit- 
man-milk.') (May  1799,  it  was  in  the  fame  date.) 

Human-milk  drawn  a few  days  after  the  cotus,  was  at 
the  fame  time  found  preferving  its  colour,  having  only 
feparated  into  curd  and  whey,  and  without  the  lead 
acid,  or  Jiutrid fmell,  and  having  no  more  acid  tajle  than 
cotus-milk,  drawn  in  fummer,  ufually  has  on  the  fecond 
day;  nor  was  there  any  noife  nor  fermentation  to  be 
perceived  from  hallily  drawing  out  tlie  cork,  as  there 
vvas  from  both  tlie  human  and  cows  milks  which  had 
changed  their  colour. 

(On  Nov.  11th  1797,  this  portion  alfo  continued  in 
the  Hate  above  defcribed.)  (And  in  May  1799,  it  was 
nowife  changed.) 

fiances, 
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ftances,  fome  became  very  four  and  even 
putrid  to  the  tafte,  feveral  days  before 
the  others  feemed  to  be  at  all  changed. 
And  as  this  variety  occurred  under  re- 
peated experiments,  it  may  aflift  in  ac- 
counting both  for  the  frequency  of  bowel 
complaints  in  fome  fucking  infants  which 
other  children  are  free  from,  and  for  the 
frequent  good  or  bad  effecfls  of  a change 
of  milk,  whether  occafional  or  more  per- 
manent : and  has  not  every  phylician  of 
experience  feen  infants  frequently  thrown 
into  tormina  immediately  after  coming 
from  the  breaft  of  an  unhealthy  mother, 
or  one  who  has  but  little  milk? 

In  regard  to  the  means  by  which  this 
acefcency  may  be  produced,  we  know  very 
well,  how  very  fmall  a portion  of  the 
prepared  calf’s  llomach  is  requifite  for 
making  fufficient  runnet  to  feparate  the 
curd  from  a large  quantity  of  milk,  and 
communicate  acefcency  to  the  whey;  and 
is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the  infantile 
gaftric  juices,  affifted  by  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  flomach,  by  fur-rounding  and 

mixing 
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mixing  with  the  milk  in  every  point, 

may  operate  much  more  powerfully  upon 

it,  and  difpofe  it  to  become  fo  four  and 

< 

curdy,*  as  to  offend  that  organ,  if  it 
fhould  not  foon  pafs  into  the  intcftines;f 
as  it  is  prefumed  it  ought  always  to  do. 
Moreover,  acidity  feeins  to  be  one  of  the 
ffates  into  which  all  animal  and  vegetable 
fubffances  naturally,  or  very  frequently 
run,;]^  in  the  courfe  of  digeftion  or  fer- 
mentation, 

* It  is  elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  reparation  of  the 
curd  from  the  whey  is  the  natural  procefs  of  digeflion, 

f In  proof  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  galtric 
juices,  while  in  the  ftomach,  I may  here  advert  to  the 
well-known  fact  of  that  vifcus  being  frequently  found 
corroded  a few  hours  after  death,  (as  I have  myfelf 
feen  it;)  and  I imagine,  it  is  generally,  though  not 
univerfally,  believed  in  this  day,  that  the  corroiion 
has  taken  place  fubfequent  thereto,  and  that  the  gaf- 
tric  juices  have  only  aiited  upon  that  part,  as  they 
would  upon  any  other  animal  fubltance  divclied  of  the 
vital  principle. 

J Perhaps  this  may  not  be  the  proper  and  natural 
courfe  of  digeftion,  as  Dr.  George  Fordyce  has 
taken  great  pains  to  demonltrate ; yet  are  the  tirlt* 
palTages  in  molt  people  fo  difpofed  at  times,  that 

through 
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mentation,  equally  conftantly  with  that 
putridity^or  fetoH'which  precedes  their 
dilFolution]  or  fe^ration  into  firft  prin- 
ciples; and  the&fore  in  a certain  de- 
gree, probably  ought  to  take  place  in  the 
jftomach  or  fm^lf  inteftines,  as  the  "fetor 
does  in  the  Idw^f  bowels.  The  latter  is 
never  fo  great  infants  as  it  is  in  older- 
fubjedts,’  thought  adults  Ihould 
live  only  on  a vegetable  or  milk  diet.  A 
principal  reafon,  probably,  is,  that  the 
bile  is  weaker  in  infants ; but  being  at 
the  fame  time  a lefs  powerful  corredlor  of 
acidity,  it  is  likely,  they  may  be,  on  that 
account,  more  difpofed  to  the  latter  ; and, 
perhaps,  ought  to  be.  Nor  can  I fee, 
wherefore  that  very  probable  evidence  of 
an  abundant  acidity  in  the  firft-paffages 
of  infants  arifing  from  the  very  four 
fmell,  and  curdy  appearance  of  both  the 


through  indigeftion,  acid  matters  are  very  commonly 
formed.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  late 
Mr.  John  Hunter  always  found  the  gallric  juices 
lightly  acid  in  every  healthy  animal  that  he  examined. 
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vomitings  and  ftools  of  many  infants,  and 
the  uniform  relief  afforded  them  by  a pro- 
per ufe  of  abforbeni  and  alkaline  remedies^ 
fliould  not  have  much  more  weight  in 
the  argument]  than  can  be  brought  againft 
it  from  experiments  made  on  human- 
milk,  out  of  the  body,  and  its  acknow- 
ledged indifpofednefs  to  turn  four  fo  foon 
as  cows-milk  : for  we  know,  with  what 
extreme  caution  we  ought  to  apply  both 
chemical  and  phyfiological  experiments 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
difeafes.  Not  to  infifl:  again  in  this 
place  upon  the  idea  already  fuggefied, 
that  breaft-milk  is  not  fuppofed  to  re- 
main long  enough  on  the  ftomach  to  fe- 
parate  into  curd  fpontaneoufly,  in  the 
manner  of  cows-milk  kept  in  a dairy ; 
it  is  fufficient  to  advert  to  fads,  both 
the  fmell  and  curdy  appearance  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  relief  afforded  by 
medicine,  being  exadly  alike  in  all  in- 
ciifpofed  fucking-infants,  as  in  children 
who  are  brought  up  by  hand,  although 
rhp  latter  . arc,  indeed,  more  frequency 
' atflided 
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afflided  with  fuch  bowel  complaints.  The 
great  difficulty  alfo  of  adapting  food  to 
infants  brought  up  by  hand ; and  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  all  the  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  of  indigeflion,  with  the  relief  fre- 
quently afforded  them  by  broths ; may 
ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  idea  of  a difpoii- 
tion  in  the  firft-paffages  to  generate  wind 
and  acidity  in  the  digeflion  of  their  food, 
and  to  coagulate  every  kind  of  aliment 
capable  of  coagulation  by  the  gaftric 
juices,  efpecially  if  not  in  their  moft  na- 
tural or  healthy  ffate. 

But  as  fo  much  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  argu- 
ment  turns  upon  there  being  very  little 
or  no  curd  in  human-milk,  it  may  be 
alked,  is  it,  indeed,  a certain  fad,  that 
the  flaky  matters  brought  off  the  ftomach 
of  infants  nouriffied  by  cows-milk,  is 
ufually  proper  curd,  any  more  than  that 
ejeded  by  children  nourifhed  at  the  breaft? 
for  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  the  fat,  or  but- 
tery part,  or  only  a very  fmall  portion  of 
proper  curd,  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as 
the  other : and  if  fo,  the  w hole  force  of 

the 
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the  Dodlor’s  arguments,  and  his  confc- 
quent  objedlions  to  the  popular  plan 
of  treatment  may,  polTibly,  fall  to  the 
ground ; for  the  fymptoms,  complaints 
and  remedies,  in  both  cafes,  it  has  been 
faid,  are  the  fame,  and  are  well  accounted 
for  by  a fuppofed  prevalent  acidity  in  the 
firft-paffages,  and  a pronenefs  of  their 
contents  to  be,  in  fome  fort,  curdled 
by  it.*  Of  the  former  I have  incontef- 
tible  proofs  in  feveral  inftances,  in  the 
pukings  of  infants  nouriflied  only  by 
breafl-milk,  which  changed  blue-paper 
red,  upon  being  applied  to  it  the  moment 
they  were  brought  off  the  ffomach. 

For  the  like  certain  detedlion  of  true 
curd,  I endeavoured  for  fome  time  to- 

* That  the  acid  of  the  fiomach  is  capable  of  form- 
ing  JrroJicr  curd  I have  no  doubt,  having  noticed  it 
frequently,  and,  indeed,  having  pow  by  me,  pre- 
ferved  in  fpirits,  a portion  of  above  an  inch  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  which  was  many  years 
ago  puked  up  by  an  infant  I was  attending  ; but  whe- 
ther the  child  was  brought  up  by  hand,  or  not,  I do 
not  now  at  all  recolledt. — While  the  prefent  edition  was 
in  the  prefs,  another  little  patient  threw  up  a like  piece. 

gether 
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gether  to  make  experiments  at  the  hof- 
pital,  upon  the  pukings  of  infants  nou- 
rifhed  only  at  the  breaft  ; but  either  the 
nurfes  there  did  not  attend  fufficiently  to 
it,  or  the  quantity  they  could  preferve 
was  always  too  fmall,  or  too  much  blended 
with  other  matters  to  afeertain,  with  pre- 
cilion,  whether  they  contained  any  true 
curd  or  not.  But  lince  that  time  an  op- 
portunity prefented  in  private  pradtice, 
in  an  infant  who  I was  well  afflired  was 
nourijfhed  only  by  the  breaft.  Having 
fucked  very  plentifully,  the  child  be- 
came ftek,  and  throwing  up  a mouthful 
of  ftrong  curd,  I took  up  a lump  of  it, 
about  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  which  ad- 
hered together  firmly,  and  was  pretty 
free  from  other  matters ; leaving  behind 
in  the  bafin  a larger  quantity  divided 
into  fmall  portions,  and  too  much  en- 
tangled with  a vifeid  phlegm  to  anfwer 
my  purpofe.  The  portion  I took  our, 
together  with  fome  flimy  matter  adher- 
ing to  it,  weighed  twenty  grains,  and 
when  feparated  from  every  thing  that 

could 
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could  be  fqueezed  from  it,  or  evaporated 
by  heat,  exhibited  one  grain  of  hard, 
cafeous  matter,  w'hich  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a candle,  burned,  and  fmelt  like 
coarfe  cheefe ; but  being  before  diverted 
of  all  its  oil  or  butter,  was  incapable  of 
being  melted.  And  according  to  fimi- 
lar  experiments  made  upon  human-curd, 
dried  in  different  degrees,  I imagine  that 
the  above  mentioned  portion,  previous  to 
its  being  reduced  to  the  confirtence  of 
hard  cheefe,  might  contain  fix  or  eight 
grains  of  fort  curd. 

I THINK  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
decifive  proof,  that  the  gartric  juice 
can  feparate  curd  from  breart-milk 
in  the  rtomach  of  infants,  and  I be- 
lieve is  no  uncommon  thing  ;*  nor  was 

it 

I 

* By  this  mean,  as  I have  elfewhere  remarked,  that 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  digeflion,  the  thicker  parts 
are  always  feparated  from  the  whey;  but  as  breaft- 
milk  abounds  with  oil  or  butter,  the  vifeid  matters 
thrown  up  often  appear  more  like  clotted-cream  tlian 
true  curd : neverthelefs,  either  from  the  milk  remain- 
ing for  an  undue  time  in  the  llomacli ; or  from  an  ex- 

cefs 
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it  long  before  I met  with  another  inftance 
equally  fatisfadory.  This  infant  at  eight 
months  old  was  attacked  with  fevere  pe- 
ripneumonic  fymptoms,  which  were  at 
that  time  epidemic  among  children  ; and 
feveral  times  threw  up  curdy  matters  foon 
after  taking  the  breaft,  which  was  its  only 
nourifliment.  The  nurfe  twice  preferved 
the  cloth  upon  which  they  had  been  re- 
ceived, from  which  I feraped  them,  and 
after  properly  prefling  and  drying  them, 
I found,  that  about  the  one  third  part 
turned  out  to  be  pure  cafeous  matter, 

cefs  of  acidity ; or  perhaps  other  circumftances  con- 
cerned in  digeftion  not  always  known  to  us,  the  re- 
paration of  the  component  parts  becomes  fometimes 
more  complete,  and  true  curd  appears.  How  far  this 
may  be  owing  to  infants  being  in  an  ill-llate  of  health, 
to  fever  in  particular ; or  fimply  to  weak  digefiive 
powers,  and  a depraved  ftate  of  the  gallric  juice ; time 
and  attention  to  their  complaints  may  poffibly  dif- 
cover  : but  at  prefent  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
gallric  juices,  (which  are  at  all  times  lightly  acid,) 
always  pofiefs  this  property,  as  tiiey  certainly  do  of 
feparating  the  curdy  part  of  cows  milk,  if  it  lliould 
happen  to  Hay  a fufficient  time  on  tlie  Itomach.  This  we 
alfo  know'  to  be  the  cafe  with  many  adults. 

VOL.  Ill,  D 
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burning  in  a candle,  and  infoluble  lik6 
the  former;  and  in  this  hard  and  dry 
form,  weighed  a grain  and  a half.* 

Now,  if  by  the  above,  and  other  argu- 
ments and  fadls,  it  fhould  appear,  that 
human-milk,  from  whatever  caufe,  does 
adlually  become  four  and  curdy,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  that  infants  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  it;  the  lefs  difpofed 
thereto  it  may  naturally  be,  the  more  we 
may,  indeed,  be  led  to  admire  the  wif- 
dom  of  Providence,  that  Women’s  milk 
ihould,  in  that  refped:,  differ  from  the 
milk  of  many  other  animals ; yet  mere 
prefumptive  evidence  againfl  its  fre- 
quently turning  four,  in  the  ftomach  of 
infants,  cannot  invalidate  the  fadt. 

Dr.  Clarke  himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to 
be  aware  that  there  may  be  reafons  for 
fuch  a fuppofition,  and  therefore  fays, 

* My  reafon  foi‘  evaporating  the  fofl  parts  of  the 
eurdy  matter  fo  completely,  by  expofure  to  a jirong 
heat ; was  to  demonfirate  beyond  all  doubt  that  it 
, contained  true  curd,  by  bringing  it  to  the  fiatc  of  the 
coarfeft  kind  of  cheefc,  in  which  there  is  no  oil  or 
butter. 

In  I 
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« In  the  adult  flate,  we  know  that 
there  are  few  morbid  caufes  lefs  noxious 
to  the  human  body  than  acidity,  and 
few  more  fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  me- 
dicine.” 

This  pofition  though  in  a certain  fenfe, 
a very  fair  one,  is  not  wholly  fo,  when 
taken  with  all  the  inferences  which  Dr. 
Clarke  would  deduce  from  it : for  if  the 
acidity  be  very  great,  and  the  caufe  per- 
manent, (as  is  fometimes  the  cafe)  though 
alkalis  may  be  adminiftered  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  neutralize  the  acid;  the  acidity 
returns  again,  and  prevails  even  for  years, 
in  fpite  of  the  ufe  of  every  kind  of  al- 
kali, of  columba-root,  bark,  fteel  and 
other  tonics,  unlefs  the  ftate  of  the  fto-. 
mach  be  changed  by  them,  and  the  di- 
geftive  powers  ftrengthened.  Indigeftion 
naturally  produces  acidity,  and  is  increafed 
by  it,  as  we  fee  in  many  pregnant  women,^ 
and  in  various  ajffedlions  of  the  flomach, 
particularly  when  it  is  difeafed  in  a mor- 
bid way.— A gentleman  who  died  of  a 
fchirrhus  in  the  ilomach,  which  I after- 
D 2 wards 
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wards  examined,  was  tormented  for  the 
laft  fix  months  of  his  life,  with  an  in- 
ceflant  acidity,  which  though  often  re- 
lieved, efpecially  at  the  beginning,  by 
magnefia,  aqua  kali,  natron  ppt.  and 
other  fimilar  remedies,  was  never  for 
one  hour  entirely  removed ; fo  that  he 
fpat  up  acid  matters  all  the  day  long, 
and  died,  after  a very  tedious  illnefs,  per- 
fectly emaciated,  though  he  took  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  food  of  different  kinds. 

Dr.  Clarke  goes  on  to  make  further 
conceflions. 

But  granting  (fays  he)  fuch  acidity 
to  prevail  in  infants,  Ave  are  in  pofleffion 
of  many  harmlefs  medicines  (called  ab- 
forbents)  capable  of  neutralizing  acids^ 
and  thus  forming  innocent  compounds.'* 

We  have,  indeed,  many  ufeful  remedies 
in  fuch  cafes,  but  none  that  will  cer- 
tainly remove  the  complaint,  either  in 
infants  or  adults,  until  the  flate  of  the 
ftomach  be  changed ; which  in  infants  is 
often  effected  by  time.  For  compara- 
tively light  as  the  evils  of  a difpofition 

to 
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to  acidity  moft  certainly  are,  when  it  is 
light  or  tranfient,  it  becomes  even  in 
adults  a fource  of  manifold  infirmities, 
when  depending  upon  fome  permanent 
caufe,  as  has  been  above  ftated,  w^hich 
cannot  fail  occafioning  an  alrnoft  daily 
return  of  every  troublefome  fymptom. 
A vifcid  phlegm  alfo,  inftead  of  a harm- 
lefs  compound,  often  refults  from  the 
alkaline  remedies  and  natural  acid,  (com- 
mixed, as  they  may  be  with  other  hetero- 
geneous matter}  which  though  infipid,  is 
very  indigeftible ; and  at  other  times,  a 
more  offenfive  acrid  matter  is  formed  in 
the  fiomach  of  many  adults,  and  is  with 
difficulty  got  rid  of  where  the  digeftion 
is  weak;  and  is  continually  adding  to  the 
complaint.  Every  practitioner  muft  have 
met  with  many  fuch  cafes ; and  from 
one  more  immediately  under  my  eye, 
whereby  I was  for  a long  time  witnefs  to 
the  effect  of  an  atonic  ftate  of  the  fio- 
mach,  I can  fpeak  very  confidently  to 
this  point.  This  patient  was  of  a fpare, 
;ind  delicate  habit,  very  fober,  and  re- 
P 3 mark- 
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inarkably  free  from  almoft  every  com- 
plaint, but  thofe  immediately  arifing  from 
a weak  flomach,  as  it  is  called.  This  fenfi- 
ble  organ,  however,  was  eafily  put  out  of 
order,  efpecially  by  vegetables,  milk,  and 
limilar  things  difpofed  to  generate  wind 
or  acefcency  in  their  digeftion,  and  was 
at  fuch  times  loaded  with  acidity ; which 
though  often  corredled  by  alkalis  and 
abforbents,  the  ftomach  would,  at  other 
times,  ejedt  matters  in  fo  very  acrid  a 
ftate  as  w’ould  inftantly  render  the  fauces 
of  a deep  fcarlet  hue,  produce  forenefs  of 
the  throat,  falling  of  the  palatum  molle, 
exceflive  hoarfcnefs,  and  fome  difficulty 
in  fwallowing,  which  would  remain  for 
many  hours.  After  long  vomiting,  a bit- 
ter matter  would  come  up,  fometimes  of 
a light,  at  others,  of  a deep  green  colour ; 
but  rarely  yellow,  though  evidently  bili- 
ous. Sometimes,  upon  taking  alkalis  and 
abforbents  previoufly  to  vomiting,  the 
acid  would  be  neutralized,  at  others,  no 
quantity  would  render  the  juices  bland; 
but  inftead  of  an  acid,  a heavy,  acrid,- 
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and  moft  vifcid  phlegm  would  be  ejedled, 
inflaming  or  flaying  the  fauces,  in  the 
manner  juft  mentioned,  and  in  this  ftate 
no  kind  of  medicine  had  any  good  effedt ; 
though  previous  to  the  acid  matter  be- 
ing changed  into  this  acrid  ftate,  alkalis 
and  abforbents  very  frequently  prevented 
yomiting;  which,  however,  nothing  could 
do  after  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  loft; 
their  acidity y and  became  acrid:  fo  far 
were  they  from  being  ufually  converted 
into  a harmlefs  compound.  It  was  only 
after  being  .many  years  tormented  in  this 
way,  and  having  daily  recourfe  to  alka- 
line and  abforbent  remedies,  columba  and 
bark,  joined  with  fteel,  and  other  power- 
ful tonics,  with  exercife  and  a fcrupulous 
attention  to  his  diet,  that  he  was  fenfible 
of  any  abiding  amendment  though  from 
tbe  great  benefit  he, at  length  received, 
by  a ftridl  adherence  to  fuch  a plan,  it 
ipay  be  prefumed  he  had  no  morbid  af- 

^ Tliis,  perhaps,  migiit  be  further  promoted,  by  his 
b,ecoming  now  full  forty  years  of  age. 
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fedion  of  the  flomach,  though  that  had 
been  often  fufpeded. 

Excefs  of  acidity,  and  an  acrid,  ropy 
phlegm  are,  indeed,  the  well  known  at- 
tendants on  an  imperfed  digeftion,  and 
will  recur  in  many  adults,  feed  on  what- 
ever they  may;*^  though  the  evil  muff, 
doubtlefs,  be  increafed  by  certain  kinds 
of  aliments  ; and  of  that  clafs  are  thofe 
adminiftered  to  infants.  If  adults,  there- 
fore of  a fimilar  habit  to  that  juft  now 
ftated,  though  in  the  end  often  reftored 
to  perfed  health,  may  continue  for  a long 
time  greatly  tormented,  whilft  the  moft 
powerful  corredors  of  acidity,  and  know'n 

* I conceive,  that  this  habitual  acid  affords  a too 
great,  and  improper  liimulus  to  the  glands  of  the 
iiomach,  exciting  botlr  a fuperabundant  and  morbid 
fecretion.  By  this  means,  the  gaftric  juice  is  often- 
times rendered  exceedingly  vifeid,  (in  the  manner  of 
the  fecretion  from  Sneider’s  membrane  from  the 
flimulus  of  a cold)  or  afterwards  becomes  thus  tena- 
cious from  mixing  w-ith  the  acid,  and  ill-digefled  con- 
tents of  the  flomach.  This  feems  probable,  from  the 
vafl  quantities  of  this  vifeid  and  acrid  matter  which, 
it  has  been  obferved,  people  long  vexed  with  acidity 
will  fometimes  throw  off  the  fiomach  for  hours  together, 
and  frequently  for  feveral  fucceflive  days. 
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tonics  are  had  recourfe  to ; and  if  im- 
proper food  be  occafionally  received  into 
the  ftomach,  their  complaints  will  at  fuch 
times  be  greatly  exafperated ; wherefore 
fhould  it  be  fuppofed,  that  delicate  infants 
muft  always  be  reftored,  if  the  breaft- 
milk,  as  well  as  other  nutriments  on  which 
they  may  feed,  be  confefledly,  to  a ’cer- 
tain degree,  difpofed  to  add  to  the  com- 
plaint? And  can  it  be  urged  from  any 
experiments  made  on  human-milk,  or  will 
Dr.  Clarke  or  others  affirm,  that  it  is  fo 
utterly  unlike  every  other  milk,  and  even 
fo  much  more  ant-acid  than  animal  food, 
that  it  has  nothing  in  it  likely  to  become 
four  ( fa ve  in  very  weakly  children)  by  an 
admixture  with  the  gaflric  juice? 

I NOW'  proceed  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  remarks 
refpedting  the  green  colour  fometimes 
obferved  in  infants  ftools.  Dr.  Clarke 
doubts  of  the  exiftence  of  the  fuppofed 
predominant  acid,  of  which  that  colour 
has  been  imagined  to  afford  forne  evi- 
dence, becaufe,  he  fays,  common  acids 
do  not  give  that  tinge  to  the  bile,  and 

that 
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that  only  mineral  acids  give  it  a green 
colour. 

But  as  Jome  kinds  of  acids  can  produce 
this  effedi,  it  cannot  furely  be  proved, 
that  the  natural  acid  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  cannot  eftedl  the  like ; efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  adult  pcrfons 
alfecled  with  dyfpepfia,  bitter  matters  of  a 
green  colour  are  frequently  ejedted  after 
very  acid  vomitings,  as  it  has  juft  now  been 
remarked.  And  though  as  Dr.  Clarke 
obferves  in  a quotation  from  Sydenham, 
**  porraceous  matters  are  ejedted  by  chil- 
dren who  have  been  over-purged  or  vomit- 
ed, and  by  healthy  adult  perfons  when  fea- 
iick,”  yet  .the  like  appearances  under  fuch 
circumftances  can  fcarcely  deftroy  the  con- 
clufion;  fince  all  fuch  violent  agitations 
of  the  chylopoetic  vifcera,  by  difordcr- 
ing  and  perverting  their  due  and  natu- 
ral adlion,  upon  which  the -fane  ftate  of 
their  fecretions  indubitably  depends,  may 
fufhciently  account  for  the  fudden  form- 
ing of  acid,  acrid,  or  any  other  unnatu- 
ral 
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ral  and  unhealthy  gaftric  juice,  as  well  as 
for  the  vomiting  up  of  bile,  which  in  its 
paflage  will  certainly  be  mixed  with  it, 
and  be  fomewife  changed  from  its  natural 
colour.  And,  indeed,  Sydenham’s  rea- 
foning  upon  this  fubjecf,  a little  further 
on,  is  of  a fimilar  kind,  though  expreffing 
himfelf  in  the  language  of  that  day,  he 
attributes  this  foreign,  or  morbid  fecre- 
tion,  to  a confufion  of  the  animal  fpirits ; 
which,  indeed,  for  any  thing  I know, 
may  be  a remote  caufe  of  it.  It  Ihould 
likewife  be  confidered,  that  it  is  duringf 
the  time  that  infants  appear  to  be  affedled 
' by  a predominant  acid  in  the  firft-paf- 
fages,  that  the  dejecflions  and  vomitings 
are  of  this  green  colour.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  prevalently  four  fmell  of 
fome  infants  ftools,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks  fo  very  nugatory  an  argument, 
feems  to  afford  much  better  evidence  of 
the  prefence  of  an  acid,  than  his  argu- 
ments can  be  againft  the  change  of  co- 
lour by  fuch  a mean.  Moreover,  I may 
aflirm,  that  the  green  ftools  of  fucking 
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infants,  and  even  fome  flools  that  are 
of  a bright  yellow  colour,  do  certainly 
contain  an  acid,  having  dete(ftcd  it  under 
repeated  experiments  made  with  blue 
paper,  the  inftant  the  ftools  have  come 
away  however  it  might  turn  out  in  the 
experiments ‘made  by  Dr.  Clarke.  And 
I may  therefore,  pofTibly,  be  allowed  in 
my  turn,  to  exprefs  fome  furprife  at  the 
confident  manner  in  which  Dr.  Clarke 
has  taken  upon  him  to  difpute  the  fad. 
But  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  further,  that, 
Thofe  writers  who  have  laid  the  greateft 
llrefs  on  fuch  appearances  in  infancy,  do 
not  pretend  to  apply  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  thence  to  the  treatment 
of  the  difeafes  of  adults.” 

I,  probably,  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  import  of  this  obfervation  ; for  the 
information,  mutatis  mutandis  is  moll  cer- 
tainly applicable,  and  the  complaints  of 
each  arifing  from  acidity  are  capable  of 


* Thefe  experiments  were  made  before  witneflbs  at 
the  Britijh  Ljin^-in  hosjiiial. 
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cure  or  relief,  in  the  fame  way,  viz.  by 
alkalis,  tonics,  and  aromatics,  with  a well 
adjufted  diet.  I have  intimated,  that  the 
docftrine  is  partially  applicable,  becaufc 
the  bile  of  adults  being  more  exalted  and 
acrid,  or  otherwife  ftronger,  fif  Imayfo 
fpcak)  may  not  upon  meeting  with  the 
like  acid,  change  their  ftools  juft  to  the 
fame  colour  of  thofe  of  infants ; neverthe- 
lefs,  the  ftools  of  adult  perfons,  tormented 
with  acidity,  efpecially  under  peculiar 
aggravations,  are  of  a much colour, 
than  thofe  of  people  of  much  ftronger 
digeftive  powers,  and  poflibly,  through  a 
deficiency  of  bile.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  the  very  material 
circumftance  of  the  very  different  diet  to 
which  adults  are  addifted,  as  well  as  the 
medicines  they  may  take,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  often  affedt  the  colour  and  fmell 
both  of  the  ftools  and  urine  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  hours,  as  the  ftools  of  infants 
(though  ever  fo  green  before)  are  changed 
in  their  colour  upon  taking  rhubarb,  faf- 
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fron,  and  fimilar  medicines  ;*  while  the 
diet  of  infants  being  pcrfedly  fimple, 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  likely  to 
acquire  no  other  colour  than  that  of  the 
bile  itfelf,  (as  is  adfually  the  cafe  in  a 
healthy  child)  or  fuch  as  through  their 
accidental  property  may  be  chemically 
induced  by  the  admixture.  Not  to  add, 
that  the  urine  in  healthy  adults  is  ufually 
of  a much  deeper  colour  than  that  of  in- 
fants, and  is  alfo  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  a certain  diet  as  well  as  by 
medicines;  and  varies  with  them.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  from  a fimilar  natural 
tendency  to  a very  dark  colour,  that  we 
find  the  firft  ftools  of  new-born  infants 
are  not  truly  green,  though  often  of  a 
greenifj-black  i neverthelefs,  there  is  fuf- 
ficient  acidity  in  their  gaftric  juices  to  oc- 
cafion  the  fiools  voided  previous  to  in- 

* Spinnage  and  other  tilings  impart  their  colour  to 
the  flools  of  young  children,  in  a way  they  do  not  to 
healthy  adults;  and  perhaps,  from  their  digefiive 
powers  being  weaker. 
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fants  taking  any  kind  of  food,  to  tinge 
blue  paper  red,  (as  I have  found  by  care-^ 
ful  experiments}  though  fuch  ftools  con- 
tain a very  large  proportion  of  bile. 

These  obfervations,  it  is  imagined,  may 
apply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  colour  of  the  ftools  of  adult  per- 
fons,  vexed  with  acidity,  which  he  fays 
are  not  of  a green  colour  like  thofe  of 
infants.  And  in  refpedl  to  ejedlions  from 
the  flomach  when  fo  tinged,  it  feems  to 
have  been  a conftant  remark,  that  bile 
lodged  there  has  been  diluted  by  an  acid  ; 
to  both  of  which,  phyficians  are  in  the 
habit  of  adminiftering  their  appropriate 
remedies. 

Doctor  Clarke  goes  on  to  fay. 

Upon  the  whole,  I hope  it  will  ap- 
pear probable  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
that  predominant  acidity  in  the  firft-paf- 
fages,  is  by  no  means  fo  general,  as  to 
be  confidered  as  the  only,  or  even  princi- 
pal fource  of  infantile  diforders ; that 
fuch  a morbid  caufe  may  now  and  then 
occur  in  infancy,  as  in  adult  age,  from  a 
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weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  coftivenefsj  or 
improper  food,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.*' 
This  inference  is  furely  far  from  being 
made  out  from  all  that  has  been  advanc- 
ed.— But  let  us  confider  of  what  the  ar- 
guments conliff.  *'  Human-milk  out  of 
the  body,  does  not  turn  acid  fo  foon  as 
cows-milk  does,”  (but  cows-milk  re- 
quires twenty-four  hours  or  more  ;)  " nor 
the  common  acids  curdling  the  milk  of 
quadrupeds  produce  fcarce  any  fenfible 
curd  from  human-milk;  that  only  mine- 
ral acids  will  tinge  the  bile  of  a green 
colour;  and  that  in  the  adult  flate  few 

t 

morbid  caufes  are  Icfs  noxious  than  aci- 
dity, or  more  under  the  controul  of  me- 
dicine.” To  conclude  from  hence,  that 
acidity  in  the  firft-paflages  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  as  fo  general  a caufe  of  in- 
fantile complaints,  or  to  be  of  fuch  dan- 
gerous confequence  as  it, may  ufually  have 
been  imagined,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  perfedily  .founded  ; nor  to  be  evidence 
fufficient  to  fubvert  the  arguments  and 
evidence  adduced  in  fupport  of  that  fen- 

timent. 
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timcnt,  in  connexion  with  the  acknow- 
ledged atony  of  infants.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. — If  there  be 
no  curdy  principles  in  human-milk,  no 
fpecies  of  acid  in  the  ftomach  can  bring 
curd  out  of  it ; yet  may  the  combination 
of  an  acid  and  milk  olfend  the  ftomach 
otherwife.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  all 
common  vegetables,  and  even  bread,  are 
often  very  imperfedlly  digefled  by  adult 
perfons  with  a ftomach  overcharged  with 
acidity,  yet  is  no  part  of  fuch  aliment 
neceftarily  converted  into  any  thing  like 
true  curd ; though  the  ftomach  in  all  fuch 
perfons  is  as  certainly  offended  by  the 
curdling  of  cows-milk. 

Neverthelefs,  I have  hinted  long  ago,* 
that  limple  acidity  may  not,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  or  in  a general  way,  be  necef- 
farily  fo  injurious  as  fome  writers  have 
contended,  and  that  infants  fuffcr  more 
feverely  from  an  acrid  matter,  (lefs  capa- 
ble of  correftion  by  abforbents,  than  by 

^ In  the  very  firft  edition  of  the  fubfequent  Traft. 
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aromatics,)  which  though  it  originates 
from  a predominant  acid,  generally  be- 
comes fo  very  offenfive  in  conjunction 
with  fome  other  caufe,  be  that  a peculiar 
atony,  or  otherwife  ; robuft  children  be- 
ing always  far  lefs  difordered,  though  not 
wholly  free  from  fome  of  the  vexatious 
fymptoms  of  acidity.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I am  perfuaded,  that  acidity  is 
eventually  a frequent  fource  of  mifehief, 
and  that  becaufe  it  is  fo  conftant  a confe- 
-quence,  and  further  aggravation,  of  in- 
digetlion,  in  fuch  adults  as  have  what  is 
called  a weak  ftomach.  For  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  in  adults  of  a lax  fibre,  approaching 
to  the  atony  of  infants,  and  not  in  ath-  i 
letics,  that  we  meet  with  that  morbid  I 
fource  which  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  fome-  ■ 
times  occurs  in  adult  perfons.  And  if  the 
flomach,  or  digeftion  of  infants  be  natu- 
rally weak,  why  fliould  we  not  expedl  to 
find  them  peculiarly  liable  to  acidity  and 
its  confequences  ^ the  fiate  of  the  flomach 
being  certainly  the  grand  fource  of  gene- 
ral good,  or  bad  health,  at  every  age. 

And, 
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And,  indeed,  were  I to  fay  no  more  than 
that  infants,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
weaknefs  of  their  digeftion,  muft  be  more 
difpofed  to  acidity  than  adults,  with  many 
of  whom  a milk  diet  always  difagrees, 
(and  is  the  infants’ only  nourifhment)  it 
were  faying  a great  deal  towards  fub vert- 
ing the  whole  that  has  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  Clarke  againft  its  prevalency,  in 
connexion  with  the  general  atony  of  all 
young  infants,  being  a principal  fource  of 
their  complaints.* 

Dr. 

* Since  tlie  former  edition  of  this  work,  and  fub- 
fequent  to  two  or  three  letters  paffing  between  us,  Dr. 
Clarke  has  offered  a few  obfervations  on  fome  in- 
fantile complaints  in  the  laft  volume  of  the  Tra7ifa£Uons 
of  the  Royal  Irijh  Academy.  All  that  concerns  the  prefent 
debate,  is,  an  obfervation  on  green  ftools  voided  by 
an  infant  he  was  attending , and  a very  curious  ob- 
fervation it  is;  the  mirfe  having  informed  him,  that 
they  became  of  a yellow  colour  after  the  cloths  had  lain 
fome  time  in  a corner  of  the  room  : and  this  report 
the  Dodlor  offers  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who 
conceive  the  green  colour  to  depend  upon  fome  acidity 
in  the  firft-paffages ; which  he  thinks  the  above  change 
jn-iy  render  further  fufpicious. 

That  tlie  ftools  of  infants,  not  in  perfect  health, 
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Dr.  Clarke  concludes  by  obferving, 
that  the  young  of  all  the  ruminant  ani- 
mals, fed  on  milk  of  a much  more  acef- 
cent  nature,  fuffer  no  inconvenience  from 
this  fource.”  To  fuch  laconic  arguments. 


though  voided  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  will  turn 
green  upon  being  kept  twelve,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
mull  have  been  obferved  by  every  one  converfant  w’ith 
lick  children ; but  I mull  confefs  that  I never  before 
have  heard  of  green  llools  turning  yellow,  whatever 
the  infant’s  complaint  may  have  been.  I have  now 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention  to  children’s 
llools  for  many  years  ; and  in  many  inllances,  \vhen  not 
in  a daily  attendance,  a great  number  of  cloths  have 
often  been  prelerved,  for  two  or  three  days,  for  my 
infpe<5lion ; fo  that,  were  fuch  a change  common,  I 
am  perfuaded  I could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it. 
What  the  particular  cloths  llrewn  to  Dr.  Clarke 
might  meet  with  on  the  floor,  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
to  account  for  fuch  a change ; or  what  other  unufual 
occurrence  there  might  be  in  their  previous  wallnng, 
I can  fay  nothing  to ; therefore  for  the  prefent  fliall 
only  remark,  that  fuch  important  appearances  ought 
to  be  frequently  obferved,  and  accounted  for  in  fonie 
better  manner  than  the  report  of  an  individual 
nurfe,  before  any  argument  can  be  founded  on  them 
to  fubvert  the  fair  inference  from  innumerable  fa<5ls. 

I think 
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1 think  it  might  be  fairly  replied,  that 
many  ruminant  animals  can  eat,  and  di- 
geft,  bones  \ and  hop  about  like  wife  when 
their  own  bones  are  broken  or  diflocated, 
without  manifeft  injury,  or  much  expref- 
lion  of  pain.  And  in  this  view  I might 
adduce  the  remark,  made  elfewhere,*  on 
the  rank  which  animals  feverally  hold  in 
the  fcale  of  beings  : it  being  very  evident, 
that  befides  the  ground  of  comparative 
health  and  difeafe  ariling  from  the  bulk 
and  ftrength  of  various  animals,  there  is 
that  of  their  feveral  ranks  in  that  fcale, 
commencing  with  man,  the  head,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  invaluable  fheep,  the 
cow,  or  the  horfe,  to  the  loweft  of  our 
domeftic  animals,  and  to  reptiles ; the 
more  noble  and  iifeful  (from  whatever 
caufe)  being,  I believe,  uniformly  fub- 
Jed:  to  the  moft  and  feverefl:  diforders. 
Thus  the  fragile  worm  daily  furvives  fome 
kinds  of  injuries,  which  the  fturdy  ox 
could  not;  while  the  delicate  infant  would 


* Vol.  1 ; pages,  7,  8.  l^ote. 
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fink  under  that,  which  the  lamb  could 
with  fafety  endure. — But  what  fhould  we 
learn,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  by  purfu- 
ing  fuch  comparifons  ? Man  (faid  one) 
is  not  a fly” — no,  nor  yet  a tyger. — Such 
arguments,  at  the  beft,  are  very  equivo- 
cal, and  one  might  be  fet  againfl:  another 
without  end.  We  do  not,  for  inftance, 
fufpedt  that  quadrupeds  in  a ftate  of  preg- 
nancy, are  afflidled  with  acidity  or  heart- 
burn any  more  than  their  young  are  from 
the  curdy  principles  of  the  milk  by  which 
they  are  nourilhed ; but  we  are  certain, 
that  many  breeding  women  are  tormented 
with  fuch  complaints  for  a great  length 
of  time,,  feed  on  whatever  they  may.  It 
is  confefled  alfo,  that  the  milk  of  qua- 
drupeds abounds  with  cheefy  principles, 
and  that  human-milk  contains  a far  lefs 
proportion  ; (or  according  to  our  author, 
none : ) here  then  is  a glaring  difparity 
in  the  very  point  at  ilTue ; and  from 
which  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
(were  even  his  experiments  conclufive) 
does  not  feem  more  natural  than  the  ob- 

fervation 
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fervation  already  advanced  on  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  in  abating  of  that  quality 
in  human  milk,  becaufe  a greater  pro- 
penfity  to  acidity,  or  excefs  of  a cheefy 
principle,  muff,  from  the  atony  of  in- 
fants, render  fuch  a quality  peculiarly 
noxious  to  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that  I 
can  myfclf  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt 
of  the  exijience  of  this  principle  in  breaft- 
milk,  though  it  may  vary  in  its  quantity 
and  confiflence ; nor  helitate  to  inliflr, 
that  the  refult  of  my  experiments  on 
human-milk,  and  infantile  green-ftools, 
(which  it  has  been  faid,  do  Jlain  blue 
paper,  red)  completely  overturns  all  that 
Dr.  Clarke  has  advanced,  to  the  entire 
fatisfadlion  of  my  own  mind  : but  as  our 
contradidory  alTertions,  (as  to  fads)  can- 
not fatisfy  thofe  who  have  not  made 
the  like  experiments,  I have  fubmitted 
the  matter  in  a way  of  fair  argument,  and 
appeal  to  the  difcernment  of  the  reader. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  on  Dr.CLARKE’s 
ElTay  were  drawn  up,  I have,  however, 
E 4 been 
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been  able  to  adduce  a teftimony  which  I 
conceive  will  not  generally  be  difputed,, 
and  with  which  many  of  my  readers  may 
poffibly  have  been  well  acquainted  before 
I was.  Had  I met  with  it  fooner,  it 
would,  probably,  have  faved  me  a great 
deal  of  trouble;  but  the  Hifoire  et  Me-~ 
moires  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medichte^ 
annee  179.0,  might  not  perhaps  have  fal- 
len in  my  way  to  this  day,  if  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Andrij  of  Paris  had  not  made 
me  a prefent  of  it;  though  long  after  I 
had  completed  my  experiments  on  hu- 
man-milk. It  were  needlefs  in  this  place 
to  quote,  in  detail,  the  experiments  there 
recorded  ; it  muft  be  fufficient  to  give- 
tables  of  their  refult,*  and  to  fay  that 
they  correfpond  exadtly  with  my  own,, 
referring  to  the  volume  itfelf  for  an  am- 
ple account  of  the  modes  of  inveftigation,. 
further  properties,  and  component  parts 
of  various  milks  there  fpecified,  demon- 
ftrated  by  numberlcfs  experiments,  and 
upon  multiplied  authorities. 

* See  the  annexed  Table. 

To 
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To  fum  up  the  whole,  then,  upon  Dr. 
Clarke’s  own  principles,  and  forbearing 
for  the  prefent  to  inlift  either  upon  my 
own  experiments,  or  others,  it  may  be 
fairly  urged,  that,  in  diforders  of  the 
firft-paftages,  the  matters  ejeded  both 
by  vomiting  and  ftools  are  frequently 
flaky,  coagulated,  or  curdy ; that  they 
have  a fenlibly  four  fmell ; and  that  the 
ftools  are  often  of  a green  colour,  very 
numerous,  and  attended  with  griping 
pains.  That  thefe  fymptoms  and  com- 
plaints are  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as> 
are  allowed  to  corred  acidity  in  other 
inftances,  or  are  mitigated  in  a greater  or 
lefs  degree,  as  long  as  fuch  medicines  re- 
main in,  and  are  ading  on  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  mixing  with  their  con- 
tents. That,  moreover,  every  kind  of 
aliment  which  during  its  digeftion  is  alike 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  produce  acidity,, 
both  in  the  adult  and  infant  ftates,  always 
increafes  the  above  fymptoms ; breaft- 
milk,  however,  (from  a healthy  nurfe) 
the  peculiar  food  of  infants,  being  lefs 

com- 
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commonly  found  hurtful  to  them,  be- 
caufe  more  thin  and  lighter  on  the  fto- 
mach  than  moft  other  food,  and  having 
lefs  of  that  true  curd  found  in  moft  other 
milks.  But  whenever  human-milk  hap- 
pens to  difagree,  the  fymptoms  are  ex- 
adlly  the  fame  as  in  infants  brought  up 
by  hand  ; though  in  other  inflances,  a 
recourfe  to  it,  (or  even  alTes-milk)  fre- 
quently proves  a remedy,,  for  children 
whofe  bowels  have  been  difordered  from 
being  previoLifly  nouriflied  by  the  fpoon. 
And  though  this  fad;  may  indeed,  fairly 
prove  it  to  be  far  lefs  difpofed  to  turn  curdy 
and  acid  than  cows  milk,  and  farinaceous 
fubdances  ; yet  the  circumftance  of  fuck- 
ing children  being  often  affli(ded  in  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  manner,  and  relieved  by 
the  fame  medicines  with  children  bronght 
up  by  hand,  equally  demonftrates  the  caufe 
of  their  complaints  to  be  exadlly  fimilar ; 
and  that  human-milk,  when  mixed  with 
the  gaftric  juice,  is  difpofed  to  turn  acid, 
and  its  component  parts  to  feparate  im- 
properly, or,  perhaps,  too  haftily,  as  in 

adults 
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adults  vvhofe  digeftion  is  bad.  And  that 
on  thefe  accounts,  the  milk  becomes 
curdy,  occalioning  indigeftion  and  wind, 
which  jointly  irritate  the  nervous  coat  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  produce 
complaints  that  endanger  the  infant’s  life, 
unlefs  remedied  by  the  known  corredors 
of  acidity.  Nor  are  thefe  elfeds,  by  any 
means,  rare  occurrences,  or  confined  to 
tender  and  delicate  infants,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
would  infinuate : and  on  this  head  I may 
venture  to  appeal  to  his  own,  and  every 
praditioner’s  experience,  as  well  as  to  the 
mortality  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  hofpi- 
tal.*  It  may  be  addded,  that  a difpoli- 
tion  to  thefe  complaints  often  continues 
as  long  as  infants  remain  at  the  bread,  or 
live  on  any  other  milk  diet,  but  are  di- 
minilhed  as  foon  as  they  take  freely  of 
animal  food ; and  that  this  change  does 
not  depend  merely  on  their  more  advanced 
age,  but  on  the  alteration  of  diet,  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  like  advantages 

* See  the  note  at  the  clofe  of  this  lntrodu£Uon. 

being 
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being  often  obtained  by  allowing  them  a 
little  broth,  once  or  more  every  day,  at 
a much  earlier  age. 

Such  then  are  the  fads  in  regard  to 
diet,  the  alvine  difcharges,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  firft-pairages  during  infancy; 
and  fuch  are  the  effeds  of  certain  medi- 
cines known  to  corred  or  abate  acidity  ; 
and  to  what  fhall  they  be  attributed,  or 
what  can  be  more  naturally  inferred  from 
thefe  premifes,  than  that  there  certainly 
is  an  acefcent  tendency  in  the  gaflric 
juices  of  infants,  (ufeful,  no  doubt,  upon 
the  whole,)  and  a quality  in  every  kind  of 
milk  difpofing  it  to  be  curdled  or  coagu- 
lated, and  become  acrid  by  the  admix- 
ture ? To  thefe  obfervations  might  be 
added  that  of  infants  being  fo  very  rarely 
attacked  with  fever,  however  fevere  or 
continued  their  pains,  or  other  complaints 
may  be ; and  though  many  good  reafons 
might,  doubtlefs,  be  given  for  this  ex- 
emption, yet  none  can  exclude,  the  well 
•knowm  aphorifm  of  the  father  of  phyfic, 
before  quoted,  nor  be  more  appropriate 

to 
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to  the  occafion  than  that  maxim,  acidmi 
eru^Jantes  non  Junt  pleurittct.” 

I HAVE  no  defire  to  enter  into  a formal 
difpute  with  any  man,  much  lefs  to  con- 
tend for  mere  opinions  irrelative  to  prac- 
tical truth  ; but  fiiould  any  perfons  be 
determined  to  difpute  both  the  inferences 
and  fads  I have  advanced,  let  them,  at 
leaft,  tell  us  what  it  is  that  fo  uniformly 
ads  as  an  acid  might  be  expeded  to  do, 
curdling  or  thickening  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach,  offending  the  bowels,  pro- 
ducing green  and  four-fmelling  ftools, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion  re- 
curring fo  uniformly  in  delicate  infants  : 
effeds  which  nothing  could  ever  be  con- 
trived totally  to  prevent,  nor  can  any 
thing  fo  uniformly  relieve  as  ant-acids  or 
abforbents.  May  it  not  juftly  be  pre- 
fumed to  be  fomething  not  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  what  we  term  an  acid  in 
atonic  adults  ? How  much  lefs  injurious, 
however,  this  difpofition  may  be,  than 
that  tendency  to  putrefcency  prevailing 
in  the  latter,  induced  by  a very  different 

diet. 
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diet,  and  a more  exalted  bile  necefTary  to 
digefl  it,  may  be  fairly  prefumed  ; and 
upon  which,  it  has  been  noticed,  I have 
already  given  my  own  fentiments  at  large, 
even  in  former  editions  of  this  work.  It 
may,  however,  be  juft  remarked  in  this 
place,  that  it  might,  poftibly,  be  fairly 
urged,  that  infants  muft,  therefore,  either 
be  exempt  from  their  fhare  of  the  infir- 
mities of  human  nature,  (unlefs  infected 
by  their  parents,  with  fcrofula,  lues,  &c.) 
or  be  peculiarly  liable  to  diforders  arifing 
from  acidity  in  the  firft-paftages,  which 
are  confeftedly  amongft  the  ftighteft  evils, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a probable  occafion 
of  their  efcapingthofe  of  a more  dangerous 
tendency. 

I CONCLUDE,  therefore,  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  indebted  as  the  Public  is,  and 
particularly  gratified  as  I am,  by  the  pains 
and  refearches  of  Dr.  Clarke,  I cannot 
but  infift,  that  his  indueftions  are  neither 
properly  made  out  by  experiments,  nor 
fupported  by  the  arguments  he  has  ad- 
vanced : nor  is  it,  perhaps,  perfecftly  cer- 

taini 
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tain,  what  eflential difference  there  maybe 
between  every  poffible  combination  with 
human-milk  out  of  the  body,  and  its  na- 
tural mixture  with  the  gaftric  juice  in 
the  flomach  of  an  infant.  What  changes 
the  temperature  and  adlion  of  that  vifcus, 
whether  mechanical,  or  chymical,  may  be 
capable  of  producing,  cannot  for  certain, 
be  either  proved  or  difproved  from  mere' 
fpeculation ; fo  that  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form,  muft  remain  very  problema- 
tical, any  further  than  matter  of  may 
difcover  their  operation,  in  the  different 
ftages  of  digeftion,  both  in  atonic  and 
athletic  fubjeds.  But  in  fine,  whether 
under  all,  or  any  particular  circumftances, 
any  of  the  gaffric  juices  be  precifely  what 
chemifts  would  term  an  acid  j or  whether 
the  offenfive  matters,  under  an  imperfedt 
digeftion,  be  ufually  of  the  nature  of 
curd,  butter,  or  phlegm ; or  whatever 
theory  Dr.  Clarkk,  or  others,  may  from 
his  refearches  be  juftified  in  advancing, 
at  fome  future  period,  cannot  weaken  the 
force  of  any  fair  inference  from  fadls. 

The 
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The  author  of  this  work,  indeed,  ardently 
Mnfhes,  that  a pradical  improvement  may 
be  made  of  every  difcovery ; but  what- 
ever the  improvements  may  be,  it  does 
not  feem  likely  from  the  above  impartial 
ftatements,  that  the  treatment  of  infantile 
diforders  recommended  by  him,  and  in 
many  particulars  very  generally  adopted 
for  the  laft  half  century,  will  undergo 
any  elTential  alteration.* 

DIREC- 


* Dr.  Clarke  concludes  with  exprefling  a hope, 
that  a fyftem  of  practice  more  rational  tlian  the  prefent 
may  be  ftruck  out. — What  has  been  the  precife  mode 
of  practice,  or  its  fuccefs  in  Ireland,  I can  guefs  only 
from  Dr.  Clarke’s  ftatenrent  in  regard  to  the  Dublin 
l^ing-in  HofJiital\  where,  pafllng  by  tliofe  years  in 
which  an  epidemic  is  faid  to  have  faged  amongll  the 
children,  the  mimber  of  deaths  has  ever  been  far  be- 
yond the  average  in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Hofjiital,  in 
London,  wiliere  the  old  plan  of  treatment  is  purfued. 

In  fupport  of  this  affertion  I fubihit  the  following 
flatement  of  the  two  hofpitals,  (and  it  is  prefumed, 
not  an  unfair  one,)  being  copied  from  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  tliat  in  Dublin,  and  from  certain  outlines 
drawn  up,  on  another  occafion,  by  Dr.  Clarke  him- 
felf ; and  contralled  by  correfponding  extracts  from' 
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OJthe  Milk  of  Women,  the  Cow,  Goat,  Afs,  Sheep, 
By  M.  Boyssou  of  Aurillac  in  Upper^ 
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Bal.  Maria 

One 
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Woman’s 

milk. 

Inhabitant 
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7 months. 

4 drachms, 
48  grains. 
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48  grains. 

6<i 

48 

ir 

tall 

ichms, 

rains, 

cryf- 

tions. 

I drachm. 

1 ounce, 
8 grains. 

Dilto. 

Cows  milk. 

Frefli  Paf- 

6 weeks. 

3 drachms, 

5 drachms. 

4d 
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rains, 

f drachm. 

9 drachms, 
42  grains. 

turage. 

45  grains. 
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40 
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in 
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Ditto. 

Goats  milk. 

Ditio. 

3 months. 

4 drachms, 

7 drachnns. 

4dl 

chms, 

cryf- 

f drachm. 

2 ounces, 
16  grains. 

1 

24  grains. 

48  grains. 

ini 

tions. 

Ditto. 

AlTes  milk. 

Ditto. 

2 months. 

10  grains. 

2 drachms. 

talli 
6 di 

:htns, 

ains, 

I drachm. 

7 drachms. 
12  grains. 

16  grains. 

16 

:ryf- 

in  / 

ions. 

“ 

talli 

Ditto. 

Sheep’s 

milL 

Ditto. 

3 months. 

5 drachms. 

7 drachms, 

3 dijj 

thms, 

Iryf. 

1 drachm. 

2 ounces, 
16  grains. 

40  grains. 

30  grains. 

in  ]j 

Eons. 

talli) 

Ihms, 

^ins, 

Ditto. 

Mares 

milk. 

Ditto. 

2 months. 

6 grains. 

2 drachms. 

4 dr| 

2 drachms, 
36  grains. 

7 drachms, 
12  grains. 

48  grains. 

48  d 

iryf- 

in  £ 

Eons. 

tallif 
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Hospitals.  €5 

the  Britijh  Lying-^in  Hofjiital,  fuhfequent  to  thofe  quoted 
Ijy  the  Doctor.* 

And  firft,  from  his  own  ftatement,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  old  Lying-in  fiofpital  in  Dublin, \ (reckoning  from  Us 
fil'd  inllitution,  when,  probably,  the  furniture  was  new, 
and  there  exiftedno  peculiar  remote  caufes  of  difeafe) 
out  of  3,746  infants,  241  died  within  the  month-,  that  is, 
between  fix  and  feven  in  every  hundred ; but  that  in 
the  Britijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  (confeffedly  a very  old 
and  ill-contrived  edifice)  the  Dodor  reports,  (reckon- 
ing likewife  from  its  fird  infiitution)  only  146  died,  out 
of  3,611 ; which  is  only  as  four  to  the  hundred. 

After  this  period  the  endemic  commenced,  J and  the 
fatality  greatly  increafed ; the  Dodor  then  remarks, 
that  after  proper  means  were  taken  to  remove  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  only  419  infants  died 
out  of  8,033  births ; that  is,  from  five  to  fix  in  every 
hundred. 

It  appears  from  the  printed  accounts  of  the  hofpital, 
that  this  period  is  taken  from  the  year  1783  to  1788, 
inclufive.  But,  the  like  accounts  of  the  Britijh  Lyhig- 
in  hofpital,  during  the  very  fame  years,  report  that, 
out  of  3,374  children  born  there,  only  95  died  ; which 
is  under  three  in  each  hundred. 

But  to  render  thefe  calculations  more  immediately 
applicable  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  obfervations  on  the  treat- 


* For  their  perfedl  accuracy,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  we  fhould 
either  of  ua  be  anfwerable,  as  much  muft  depend  upon  the  report 
of  inferior  officers ; but  on  my  own  part,  no  wilful  or  known  mif- 
•tatement  is  offered. 

-f-  See  Tranfadions  of  the  Jiyal  Injh  Academy,  anno  17K9. 

■J  See  N'me-days-diftafe,  vol.  t.  pages  J56,  157. 
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ment  of  infants,  I fhall  to  thefe  fix  years,  add'  tfie- 
Dublin  printed  account  of  the  three  fucceeding  ones> 
thereby  increafing  the  alrove  period  to  nine.  During 
thefe  years,  the  number  of  deaths  was,  indeed,  amaz- 
ingly decreafed,  fo  tliat  the  endemic,  efpecially  dur- 
ing the  three  laft,  fecms  to  have  entirely  given  wayj 
and  it  being  alfo  during  this  period,  that  Dr.CLARKE 
had  taken  up  his  new  theory  both  of  the  nature  of  hu~ 
man-snilk,  and  the  early  difeafes  of  infants,  a compari- 
fon  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  two  hofpitals,  and 
any  inference  from  it,  will  be  brought  to  a fair  ifiue.. 
It  appears  then,  that  from  the  year  1783  to  179L, 
12,688  children  were  born  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  hof- 
pital,  out  of  which,  593  died ; which  is  as,  in  an 
hundred,.  But,  in  the  Lying-in  hofj)ital,  during 

the  fame  years,  5,233  children  being  born,  only  112 
died  ; which  is  but  little  more  than  two  in  each  hun- 
dred. In  the  laft  of  the  above  years  (as  well. as  during 
many  former  ones)  only  two  children  died  in  the  Britijh 
I.ying-in  hofpital,  out  of  627  born  there  ; and  in  the 
vear  before  that,  no  more  than  five,  out  of  630,  which 
number  alfo  was  not  exceeded  in  feveral  preceding 
years,*  and  feems  to  prove  ahnoft  to- demonftration, 

that 


* So  that  the  number  of  infants  dying  in  theJ!nVj/^iZ,y;«g'-/n-Iiof- 
pital  under  three  weeks  old,  is  ufually  far  lefs  than  that  of  ft.ll- 
children,  as  Dr.  Clarke  feems  to  notice  with  fome  furpjize, 
in  regard  to  one  of  the  London  hofpitals  he  has  occafion  to  mention  j 
but  as  it,  indeed,  ought  to  be  every  where,  at  that  early  period. — If 
fmall  things  may  be  compared  with  great,  it  may  be  added  here, 
that  fpcaking  from  memory,  I have  reafon  to  think,  that  in  my 
private  pradticc,  during  the  laft  five  years,  1 have  not  loft  more 

than 
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that  the  entire  management  of  infants  in  that  hofpJtal, 
Rs  well  as  the  pradtice  of  the  prefent  day,  muft  be  ra- 
tional and  judicious ; and  is  far  from  calling  for  a total 
fubverfion  of  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been 
always  regulated;  ; 

I add,  that  in  the  Britijk  Lying-in  hojjiital,  from  the 
year  1757,  (being  that  in  which  the  hofpital  in  Dublin 

than  three  infants  under  a month  old ; which  is  much  below  the 
average  of  ftill-born  children,  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  of 
which  I have  an  exa£l  regifter. 

In  allulion  to  this  remark,  as  well  as  to  add  my  mite  to  allift  the 
inquiries  of  other  calculators,  I annex  the  following  ftatements 
taken  from  the  regifters  of  the  hofpital. 

Infants  5////  borm 
During  the  firft  ten  years,  one  in  32. 
the  fecond  ten  years,  one  in  37; 
the  third  - - one  in  26, 

the  fourth  - one  in  19. 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  average  of  Aill-born  children  has  been, 
as  1 to  25. 

The  Average  of  Deaths, 

During  forty  years,  has  been,  one  in  34. 
the  laft  eight  years,*  one  in  84. 

The  Average  of  Tv/insi 

During  forty-eight  years,  one  in  86. 

Boys  to  Girls,  at  17  to  16. 

* It  appears  from  the  hofpital  regifter,  that  during  the  laft  five 
and  twenty  years,  the  average  of  deaths  has  been  coniiderably  lef- 
fened,  and  alfo  that  a fmaller  proportion  of  infants  has  died  in  the 
laft  eight  than  at  any  period  fincc  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Charity  ; 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  conjectured,  through  improve- 
ments made  in  the  management  of  infants,  which  was  not  for- 
merly fb  fully  coofigned  to  Phyficians. 

r 2 


was 
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was  inftttiited,)'  to  the  year  1791,  thtr  average. of  cHil> 
dreli's  deaths  has  been  iu  the  hundred  ; but 

tiiat  in  the  bofpital  in  Dublin,  during  the  feven  mojf 
Jbcce/sfulyeaVixt  ever  e'Xperiertced,  (either  previous,  or 
fubfequent  to  tlie  endemic)  the  average  is  abome  four  ^ 
though  the' mothers,  ufuaTly,.  remain  thereonly  a fort- 
riight,  bnt  thotb  in  i\ic  Britijh'  lying-in  hof/iitaly  thtac 
weeks,  and  fometimes  a month. 

I have  been  at  thC;  pains  of  dating  this  average,  in 
the  two  hofpitalsj'  at  difl'erent  periods,  that  the  reader 
might  be  competent  to  judge,  cateris  fiaribus,-  of  the 
probable  better  pradice  > and  may  fee  for  himfelf,  that, 
ff  the  management  of  new-born  infants,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  their  difordefs,  has  been  of  late  anywife  in- 
fluenced in  by  Dr.  Clarke’s  new  theory,  it 

has  not,  hitherto,  to  fay  the  lead  of  it,  any  great  claim- 
to  the  praditioner’s  attention,  oji  the  fcore  of  its 
fuccefs.-  - 

<-J 
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MANAGEMENT  of  INFANTS 
From  the  BIRTH. 


Amongst  the  multifarious  matter 
brought  forward  in  the  following 
pages,  the  Aliment  moft  adapted 
to  Infancy  has  been  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
firft  importance,.  Previoufly,  therefore, 
to  treating  of  Diet  more  extenfively,  and 
the  General  Managetnent  of  Children,  I 
lhall  enter  into  a candid  difcuffion  of  that 
particular,  by  confidefing  the  cafe  of  In- 
fants intended  to  be  reared  without  the 
breaft,  or  brought  up  as  it  is  termed  by 
hani.^  • _ • . 

But  it  would  carry  me  alto^ther  be- 
yond the  limits  I have  affigned,  were  I to 

F 3 enter 
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enter  fo  far  into  the  inveftigation  of  the 
fubjeil,  as  to  fet  forth  all  the  impro- 
prieties of  that  mode  of  training  up  in- 
fants from  the  birth.  And  I am  glad  to 
find  by  fome  very  recent  examples  among 
perfons  of  rank,  that  there  is  lefs  occafion 
for  it,  than  there  appeared  to  be  fome 
years  ago ; and,  indeed,  the  miflake  has 
generally  originated  with  parents,  rather 
than  with  medical  men.  It  would  be  un- 
pardonable, however,  in  a work  of  this 
fort,  not  to  inliift  how  inadequate  every 
fubftitute  for  the  breafl  has  been  univer- 
fally  found ; and  therefore  how  proper  it 

is,  that  every  child  fhould  have  it,  and 
even  be  fuckled  by  its  own  mother,  where 
her  health  can  fafely  admit  of  it. — Reafon, 
inftinft,  experience,  all  confpire  to  fup- 
port  this  opinion ; and  whoever  wdll  de- 
termine to  attend  only  to  matters  of  fadt, 
may  foon  be  convinced. of  it.  Nature 
herfelf  points  it  out : all  the  nobler  part 
pf  the  irrational  creation  is  qualified  for 

it,  and  by  inftindl  it  obeys — the  human 
race  alone,  pofTelTed  of  nobler  powers, 

and 
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• 

and  rational  difcernment,  perverts  thofe 
faculties  to  evade  its  didlates,  and  to  in- 
vent excufes  for  refufing  its  claims.  But 
puerile,  indeed,  are  all  the  common  argu- 
ments againft  it,  in  the  greater  number 
of  inftances  ; and  herein  Dr.  Armstrong 
feems  to  have  egregioufly  erred,  for 
though,  apparently,  an  advocate  for  fuck- 
Hng,  he  has  laboured  for  arguments  to 
apologize  for  the'  fpo.on  and  the  boat^  in 
too  many  inflances. — It  were  eafy,  per- 
haps, to  produce  as  found  arguments 
againft  eating  more  than  nnee  a day*  be- 
caufe  fo  many  people  become  difeafed 
from  excefs.  On  the  other  hand,  a new 
and  very  rational  argument  in  favour  of 
breaft-milk,  is  advanced  by  Mr,  Moss, 
•who  obferves,  that  the  gaftric  juices  of 
every  animal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
beft  fuited  tp  adl  upon  its  refpecftiv.e 
milk.* 

• r 

But 

* The  duty  of  fucklmg  has  the  fandion  of  the  moft 
ancient  writers,  and  is  diftindtly  noticed  by  Pliny. 
Van  Swieten  remarks,  that  one  of  the  Queens  of 
r . . . i i France 
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But  not  only  is  the  breafl-milk  the 
only  natural,*  and  niofl  proper  food  for 
infants,  (experience  demonftrating,  no 
artificial  one  to  be  equally  eafy  of  digeftion, 
and  nutricious,)  but  fuckling  conduces 
likewife  to  the  eafy  recovery  of  the  mo- 
ther; though  fhe  fhould  not  be  able 
wholly  to  fupport  her  child  by  the  breaff, 
nor  to  continue  fuckling  as  long  as  the 
infant  may  require  it.  But  though  from 

France  fuckled  her  own  fon,  and  continued  it  even  dur- 
ing a fever.  One  of  her  ladies  having,  on  foine  oc- 
cafion,  given  the  child  her  breaft,  the  Queen  was  fo 
much  difgufled  at  it,  that  flie  forced  her  finger  into 
•her  foil’s  mouth  to  excite  vomiting ; unwilling  that  it 
fhould  receive  any  nouriihment  but  from  herfelf. 

* In  fome  very  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as  thofe 
6f  Greenland,  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  the 
Efquimaux,  the  bread  appears  to  be,  in  the  llriciteft  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  the  only  food  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  infants ; infomuch  that,  whenever  a fuckling- 
mother  happens  to  die,  her  infant  is  buried  with  her: 
experience  (one  would  hope)  having  demondrated  the 
inefilicacy  of  the  hard  and  coarfe  diet  which  nature  has 
there  fo  fparingly  dealt  out,  it  is  efteemed  an  ad  of 
compaflion  to  put  an  end  to  an  infant’s  fulferings  by 
plunging,  it  into, the  fea. 


much 
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much  experience  I venture  to  give  this 
opinion,  I do,  by  no  means,  intend  to 
afl'ert,  that  every  mother  is  able  to  fuckle 
her  child,  even  for  the  month,  or  would 
do  well  to  attempt  it ; but  I am,  never- 
thclefs,  equally  fatisfied,  that  many  are 
very  well  able  who  do  not,  and  that 
feveral  who  have  only  through  fear  been 
difcouraged  from  doing  it,  in  two  or  three 
lyings-in,  having  afterwards  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  make  the  attempt,  have  gone 
on  with  it  for  feveral  months,  enjoyed 
better  health  when  they  fuckled  than  at 
any  other  part  of  their  lives,  and  their 
children  have  thriven  perfedlly  well.  Art 
and  management  will  likewife  afford  fome 
afliftance,  where  the  natural  conftitution, 
alone,  may  not  be  fully  equal  to  the  talk. 
In  this  view,  belides  a fuitable  diet,  air, 
exercife  and  a regular  manner  of  living ; 
I will  venture  to  recommend  cold-bath- 
ing, efpecially  in  the  fea,  if  the  feafon 
of  the  year  fhould  permit;  and  this  next 
only  from  my  own  experience  but  that  of 
the  writer  juft  quoted,  who  alTerts,.  that 


It 
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it  is  often  found  particularly  ufeful  in  re- 
ftoring  the  flrength,  and  increafing  the 
milk  in  nurfes  of  a weak  conftitution  ; 
adding,  that  it  can  never  do  any  harm  to 
a woman  merely  as  a nurfe,  where  no 
other  reafon  independent  of  that  fitua- 
tion,  forbids  it.  The  principal  caution 
neceflary,  being,  not  to  bathe  too  fre- 
quently ; more  than  twice,  or  at  moft 
three  times  a week  being  often  injurious 
to  delicate  habits. 

Thus,  befides  the  advantages  derived  to 
infants,  it  appears  there  are  others  refult- 
ing  to  the  fuckling  mother,  and  fome 
deferving  a further  notice.  For  by  this 
means,  where  due  care  is  taken,  painful 
inflammations  and  fuppurations  in  the 
breafl:  may  often  be  prevented,  as  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  not  only  from  the  rarity 
of  fuch  complaints  in  the  Britijh  Lying- 
in  Hofpitaly  where  almofl:  every  woman 
fuckles  her  infant,  but  from  the  like'  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Nelson,  who  reports,  that 

out  of  4,400  women  who  fuckled  their 
children,  only  fotir  had  milk-fores,  and 

that 
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that  thefe  had  either  no  nipples  or  former 
fore  breafts.”  It  has  likewife  long  been 
fufpeded,  and  of  late  years  more  gene- 
rally imagined,  that  fome  of  the  worft 
fevers,  and  more  rare  ill  effedts  of  child- 
bearing may,  generally,  be  prevented,  by 
fuffering  the  milk  to  flow  duly  to  the 
breafts,  and  be  freely  drawn  from  them, 
though  only  for  the  month.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages, one  ftiould  hope,  might  tend 
to  induce  ladies  of  rank  to  fet  a general 
example,  by  performing  this  kindeft  and 
moft  pleafant  office,  at  leaft  during  the 
month.  But  it  would  be  unjuft  not  to 
add,  that  whenever  they  may  purpofe  to 
afllime  it  for  a much  longer  time,  they 
ftiould  determine  to  do  it  effedtually,  or 
they  will  but  injure  their  children,  as  well 
as  forfeit  many  of  the  advantages  and 
comforts,  which  in  a due  execution  of  it, 
they  would  have  a right  to  expedt. 

For  a long  time,  however,  writers  have 
fucceffively  complained,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  many  encouragements  often 
brought  to  the  ears,  and  urged  upon 

parents. 
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parents,  that  tyrant  Fafhion  has  prevailed 
over  the  good  fenfe  and  natural  feelings 
of  many,  whofe  maternal  affecflion  can 
be,  in  no  other  inftance,  fufpedled.  It 
is  with  great  pleafure,  neverthelefs,  that 
I have  been  able  to  obferv.e,  both  in  the 
Jaft  and  prefent  editions  of  this  work,  that 
ladies  of  rank  are  every  year  becoming 
converts  to  this  maternal  duty,  and  are 
proud  of  fupplying  their  offspring  with 
that  new  nourifhment,  wherewith  nature 
hath  purpofely  endowed  them. 

Another  important,  and  affeding  con- 
fidcration  might  be  brought  forward  on 
this  head,  which  I (hall,  indeed,  only 
touch  upon,  as  it  calls  rather  for  the  pen 
of  the  moral  philofopher  than  of  a phy- 
lician,  1 mean,  the  facrifice  which  poor 
women  make  in  going  out  to  fuckle  other 
people’s  children ; the  fad  confcquences 
of  which  are  often  feverely  felt  by  their 
own,  through  negled  or  mifmanagement, 
and  efpecially  for  want  of  the  breaft.  In- 
deed, no  attention  of  the  nurfe  can  duly 
compenfate  this  lofs ; and  only  the  moft 

com- 
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GOfnmon  fubftitutes  for  it  can,  in  their' 
forlorn  circum fiances,  be  allowed  them.- 
This  becomes  a fonree  of  evil,  that,  I 
fear,  is  not  ufually  thought  of,  and  proves 
eventually  the  facrifice  of  many  infants 
every  year ; a matter  of  ferious  impor- 
tance, indeed,  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
the  families  immediately  concerned.* 

It  gives  me  real  concern  to  find  occa- 
fion  for  the  leaft  unpleafant  refledUons 
upon  any  part  of  the  fex  I fo  much  ho- 
nour, and  upon  any  of  my  fair  and  fenfi- 


* It  is  wrtli  peculiar  fatisfa<5Iion,  that  I congratulate 
the  benevolent  in  the  profpe6l  of  the  evils  hitherto  at- 
tendant, being  Ihortly  obviated  to  a greater  degree 
than  could  ha%'e  been  expelled,  by  the  admirable  in- 
ftitution  devifed  by  Drs.  Denman  and  Croft;  and 
that  it  has  met  with  all  the  fupportthat  covld  be  wifliecl 
for,  from  families  of  wealth  and  rank.  A proper  houfe 
in  a healthy  and  convenient  fituation,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  infant-children  of  poor  women  engaged 
abroad  as  wet-nurfes,  which  for  fometime  retarded  the 
execution  of  this  benevolent  delign,  being  now  re- 
moved, our  mod  gracious  Queen  has  condefeended 
to  ftand  forward  as  its  auguft  Patronefs,  and  their  Roy  ai. 
Highnesses  the  Princess  of  Waees,  and  Duchess 
of  York,  Fice-Patroneffes. 
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ble  countrywomen,  in  particular.  Never- 
thelefs,  1 cannot  help  fufpedting,  that 
wherever  any  negledt  of  parental  duties 
may  exift,  whether  in  regard  to  fuckling, 
or  fuperintending  the  management  of  their 
children,*  that  does  not  arife  from  want 
of  health,  or  fome  equally  warrantable 
excufe,  it  can  be  charged  only  on  the  de- 
pravity of  the  age,  which  infenfibly  cor- 
rupts the  tafte,  and  perverts  the  judgment 
of  many  who  wifh  to  do  well.  And  de-*. 
pravity  of  manners,  w'hen  once  become 
general,  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the 
leading  fymptom  of  a falling  empire,  and 

* This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent  amongfl  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  in  France:  and  that  nation  is 
therefore  very  much  indebted  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
late  Monarch,  who  to  the  latl,  was  making  folicitous 
inquiries  through  Eurojie  to  difcover  the  beft  fubftitutc 
for  the  bread.  J Should  the  method  recommended  in 
the  fubfequent  pages  be,  amongd  others,  adopted,  its 
claim  will  foonbe  determined  ; and  1 venture  to  hope, 
will  yet  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  riling  generation  in 
that  kingdom,  and  elfewhere. 

J See  propofed  to  iht  Royal  Society  of  Mtdicire  in  Pariti 

Oflober  1789,  by  the  late  King’s  authority. 
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ought  to  be  pointed  out  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, by  every  friend  to  the  community, 
at  whatever  hazard  of  giving  offence,  in 
every  confpicuous  inflance  of  it.  Tacitus 
complains  of  the  degeneracy  of  Rome  in 
his  days,  (though  by  no  means  its  moft 
degenerate  era,)  lamenting  that,  while  in 
former  times  grave  matrons  attended  to 
their  children,  as  their  firfl:  family  con- 
cern, they  now,  fays  he,  intruft  them  to 
the  care  of  fome  Grecian  girl,  or  other  in- 
ferior domeftic. — It  is  no  fmall  fatisfac- 
tion  to  me,,  however,  to  obferve,  that  in 
this  country  there  has  been  no  ground  for 
much  complaint  on  this  head,  and  that 
the  evil  is  annually  diminifhing;  there  are 
alfo  examples  of  the  firft  magnitude  of  a 
'nobler  condudl,  and  one,  at  the  head  of 
all,  which  were  it  copied,  without  ex- 
ception, in  domellic  life,  would  prove 
the  glory  of  the  prefent  day,  and  ablefling 
to  the  rifing  generation. — May  the  time 
• haflen  when  it  fhall  be  univerfally  followed 
by  her  inferiours,  whilft  I attempt  to 
point  out  as  far  as  my  obfervation  has 
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extended,  the  moft  prudent  means  of  exe- 
cuting this  important  branch  of  female 
duty. 

It  may  not  be  amif^  at  the  opening  of 
the  enfuing  obfervations  to  remark,  that 
the  demand  for  the  multifarious  diredlions 
here  offered,  as  well  as  all  thofe  given  by 
other  writers  on  the  management  of  chil- 
dren, arifes  from  the  falfe  reafoning  of 
thofe  to  whofe  care  the  infant  ftate  is  fre- 
quently intruffed ; who  inftead  of  being 
guided  by  the  fober  dictates  of  nature, 
have  adopted  the  rules  of  art,  falfely  fo 
called,  or  have  followed  the  wild  fancies 
of  anile  fuperffition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  irrational  fpecies  adt  in  a thoufand 
inftances  more  prudently  than  v^e  do,  and 
being  uniformly  guided  by  inffindt,  are 
led  implicity,  and  fafely  through  all  their 
operations.  Many  quadrupeds,  fiffi,  and 
even  reptiles  feem  to  know  what  is  pro- 
per for  them  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
exiffence,  and  have  ffrength  fufficient  to 
reach  after  it.  .In  other  inffances,  they 
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are  guided  by  the  parent,  who  feems  to 
adjoin  fome  degree  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  experience,  to  the  inftindl  with 
which  it  is  naturally  endowed.  Man  on 
the  contrary,  defigned  to  be  the  pupil  of 
obfervation,.has  fcarce  any  innate  difeern- 
ment  j and  confequently  his  infant  race 
pafs  through  a long  period  utterly  help- 
lefs,  alike  divefted  of  ideas  to  guide,  and 
of  ftrength  to  manage  for  themfelves. 
But  to  the  Parent  is  imparted  both ; whofe 
province  it  is  to  judge  for  them,  and 
actually  to  put  into  their  hands  or  mouths, 
whatfoever  they  may  ftand  in  need  of. 
When  the  parent,  therefore,  forfakes  the 
paths  of  fimplicity,  and  lays  down  arbi- 
trary rules,  the  refult  of  falfe  fcience,  in- 
ftead  of  patient  experience ; or  miftakes 
the  clamour  of  fafhion  for  the  voice  of 
nature,  confufion  and  difeafe  muft  be  the 
unavoidable  confequence. — Awakened  by 
thefe,  man  is  loudly  called  upon  to  re- 
turn to  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
refult  of  difpafiionate  obfervation.  It  is 
this  will  be  our  aim  in  the  work  before 
VOL.  III.  G 
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us,  wherever  danger  and  deviation  are 
connedled  j alTured,  that  the  experience 
of  the  moft  judicious  and  fuccefsful  prac- 
titioners will  applaud  the  defign,  and  con- 
firm the  generality  of  our  obfervations. 

To  this  end,  let  us  imagine  an  infant 
juft  born,  who,  doubtlefs,  at  this  mo- 
ment, calls  for  our  beft  attentions.  And 
firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  expofed  to  any  thing  that  may 
violently,  or  too  fuddenly  aft'edt  the  fenfes ; 
on  which  account,  Moschion  and  Albinus 
have  well  advifed,  that  it  fhould  not  be 
expofed  either  to  great  heat  or  cold,  nor 
to  a ftrong  light,  nor  odours  of  any  kind, 
however  grateful  to  adults ; the  unplea- 
fant  effedts  of  which  are  fufficiently  mani- 
fefted  by  the  infant  itfelf. 

The  attention  will  next  be  called  to 
wafhing  and  dreffing  it,  together  with 
other  little  offices  fuked  to  the  occafion. 
And  this  firft  wafliing  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  is  ufually  imagined,  being 
amongft  the  little  things  which  are  often 
overlooked  by  writers  and  others,  (and  by 

fome 
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fome  thought  of  no  confequence  ;*)  but 
it  is  not  every  little  thing  that  may  fafely 
be  negledledjOr  carelefsly  done.  In  regard 
to  poor  people,  elpecially,  and  infants  born 
in  hofpitals,  and  other  crouded  apart- 
ments, the  importance  of  proper  wafh- 
ing  i5  greatly  increafed,  the  foiilnefs  left 
upon  the  flcin  being  a remote  caufe  of 
fome  dangerous  endemic  complaints. f 
Some  infants  alfo  are  covered  much  more 
than  others  with  a thick,  vifcid  matter, 
which  cleaves  fo  faft  to  the  Ikin,  that  it 
is  not  eafily  wafhed  olF;  which  there  is, 
however,  another  reafon  for  doing,  as  it 
would  obflru<5l  perfpiration,  which  can 
never  be  duly  performed,  where  the  fldn 
is  left  anywife  foul.  On  this  account, 
nurfes  fhould  be  directed  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  this  firft  concern  of  their  infaqt 
charge,  and  whatever  wafh  they  may  make 
ufe  of,  it  Ihould  always  have  foap  in  it. 


* Dr.  Hamilton. 

t See  Monf.  Baima,  on  the  Jaundice  and  MefetUerio 
fever. 
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ana  the  child  be  well  rubbed,  efpecially 
under  the  arms,  in  the  hams,  and  groins, 
where  this  mucus  is  apt  to  adhere  : and 
to  this  end,  it  would  be  better  that  no 
pomatum  fliould  be  made  ufe  of,  or  other 
greafe,  which  tends  to  ftop  up  the  pores, 
and  prevent  perfpiration ; or  that  nurfes 
be,  at  leaft,  very  careful  the  greafe  be 
afterwards  well  wiped  off.  In  the  fame 
view,  it  w'ere  well  if  it  were  a common 
pra(ftice  to  repeat  the  wafhing  for  two  or 
three  days,  with  light  fridtion  of  the  fkin; 
which  it  is  not  improbable  might  tend  to 
prevent  the  red-gum  and  other  fimilar 
affedlions  of  the  fkin,  with  fuch  other 
complaints  as  may  arife  from  the  fup- 
prefhon  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 

After  a little  time,  and  fometimes  on 
the  next  day,  moft  nurfes  wafli  a child  all 
over  with  cold  water;  a pradlice  highly 
extolled  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  as  well  as 
many  other  pra6litioners.  But  though  no 
one  can  be  a greater  advocate  for  every 
thing  that  is  bracing  than  I am,  I cannot 
approve  of  this  fubftitute  for  cold-bath- 
ing. 
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ing,  as  it  is  called ; at  leaft,  as  an  indit* 
criminate  pradlice.  The  cold-bath  a.dls 
on  a quite  different  principle,  and  is  fo 
very  beneficial,  that  I could  wifii  almoft 
every  child,  efpecially  thofe  born  \n  London^ 
were  bathed  at  three  or  four  months  old, 
(provided  they  be  not  cofiive,  nor  feverifii 
at  the  tiine,  have  no  internal  obftru<fi:ions, 
nor  the  feafon  of  the  year  be  improper;) 
which , I am  certain  would  remove,  or 
perhaps  prevent,  many  of  their  com- 
plaints.* But  to  fee  a. little  infant  of  a 

few 


* Monfr.  Le  Febure  de  Filhbrune  jn  liis  tranflation  of 
this  work  into  French,  has  added  a chapter  upon  baths 
in  wliich  he  highly  extols  the  warm-batli,  and  as 
llrongly  controverts  , the  idea  of  tlie  probable  good  ef- 
fedts  of  cold-bathing,  and  even  makes  ufe  of  a long 
chain  of  arguments  againll  it,  deduced,  indeed,  from 
an  ingenious  theory,  and  fiipported  by  quotations  fron^ 
the  ancients ; who  praclifed,  however,  in  a very  dif- 
ferent climate. — The  Ihortcll,  and  perhaps,  the  bell 
reply  to  this  fpecipus  reafoning,  might  be  given  in  the 
well-known  mode  of  Diogenes  to  Zeno,  whofe  ar- 
guments againll  the  poffibility  of  Motion,  Diogenes 
laconically  refuted,  by  hahily  getting  up,  and  walking 
acrofs  the  fchool.  We  have,  in  like  manner,  only  to 
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few  days  old,  the  ofF-fpring  perhaps  of  a 
delicate  mother  who  has  not  even  flrength 

to 

point  to  the  numbers  of'cliildren  and  young  people, 
<vho  from  very  weakly  infants,  have  been  rendered 
ftrong  and  healthy,  merely  from  a prudent  ufe  of  the 
cold-bath  \ and  may  defy  any  man  to  produce  the  like 
inftances  of  its  oppofite  effedls  when  made  ufe  of  with 
the  cautions  which  every  powerful  remedy  requires. 
The  SJtartan  women,  likewife,  afford  us  fuflicient  evi- 
dence of  the  falutary  elfedts  of  cold-bathing,  notwith- 
llanding  the  comments  made  upon  the  women  them- 
felves,  by  Arlfio/le,  as  quoted  by  our  author. 

And,  indeed,  from  the  furprifing  good  effedls  that 
fometimes  follow  the  ufe  of  Cold- baths,  I do  not  won- 
der that  Priefts,  in  times  of  ignorance,  have  been 
known  to  account  them  holy,  and  dedicate  them  to 
fome  Saint ; to  whofe  influence  certain  Cures  were 
attributed. 

The  falutary  operations  of  the  cold-bath  are,  how» 
«ver,  ea/ily  accounted  for,  from  its  promoting  infenfi- 
bTe  perfpiration,  and  tendering  that  excretion  lefs 
teadily  afl'edled  by  the  impreffion  of  the  external  air. 

It  may  be  known  to  agree  with  children,  when  they 
'come  out  of  it  warm,  lively,  and  their  flrength  in- 
cr'eafes  on  the  ufe  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
continue  cold,  are  difpirited,  and  feem  rather  to  lofe 
flrength,  it  may  be  as  often  prejudicial. 

As  a mein  of  acquiring  that  re-a<5lion  and  glow, 
which  bathing  is  de/igned  to  elTedl,  fome  people  have 

very 
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to  fuckle  it,  waflied  up  to  the  loins  and 
brcaft  in  cold  water,  expofed  for  feveral 

minutes, 

very  rationally  recommended  throwing  a loofe  flannel 
chemife  over  the  child  the  inftant  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
bath.  This  will  not  only  fecure  from  the  unpleafant 
fliock  ariflng  from  the  cold  air,  but  allow  time  for 
£ri6tion,  along  the  courfe  of  the  fpine,  which  fhould  be 
cojitinued  all  the  while  that  an  affiflant  is  employed  in 
wiping  the  lower  extremities,  and  putting  on  their 
ufual  covering.  If  this  were  duly  attended  to,  I am 
perfuaded,  that  both  many  infants  and  adult  per- 
fons  would  be  benefited  by  cold- bathing,  wlio  for  want 
of  that  kindly  glow,  are  unable  to  bear  even  bathing  in 
the  fea; 

But  I mull  obferve,  that  the  abovementioned  unr 
pleafant  effedls  are  frequently  owing  to  an  improper 
ufe  of  bathing,  and  for  want  of  making  a very  obvious 
difcrimi nation  in  the  habit  of  body  of  dillerent  chil- 
dren.— For  the  tender  and  delicate,  not  only  fliould  a 
good  quantity  of  fait  be  put  into  the  bath,  but  the 
water  fliould  alfo  at  firll  be  a little  warmed,  and  chil>» 
dren  be  brought  only  by  degrees  to  endure  it  quite 
cold,  which  they  will  not  by  this  means  be  the  lefs 
likely  to  do : or  fhould  tlie  water  never  be  perfedtly 
fo,  (but  merely  below  the  heat  of  the  fkin)  the  ad- 
vantages of  fuch  bathing  will,  neverthelefs,  be  confider- 
able  though  fhe  late  Dr,  IIunteh.  and  others  have 

* Hij>pccrates  fpeaking  of  bathing,  cautions  againft  the  t^vo  cx, 
tre.tnes  of  heat  and  cold.  Liquid.  Ufu. 
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minutes,  perhaps  in  the  midfi:  of  winter,' 
(when  children  are  more  liable  to  difeafe 
than  thofe  born  in  fummer ;)  itfelf  in  one 

thought  differently.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  water  that  the  benefit  arifes,  but  is  rather 
from  the  fubjedl  being  fuddenly  immerfed  into  a very 
different  medium,  (if  fo  be,  that  medium  be  not  actually 
warm)  in  which  thecontadlof  the  external  air  is  taken 
off  during  the  immerfion,  and  is  as  fuddenly  reflored  on 
his  being  taken  out.  By  this  means,  the  blood  is  alter- 
nately puflied  forward  into  the  extreme  veffels,  and  fud- 
denly r^epelled  to  the  heart,  (in  proportion  to  the  coldnefs 
of  the  water  and  the  powers  of  the  fyltem)  and  fuffers  an 
advantageous  attrition  againft  the  fides  of  the  veffels. 
The  fmall  paffages  are  rendered  pervious,  and  the  con- 
tradtile  power  of  the  heart  is  increafed,  as  well  as  the 
mufcular  fibres  proportionally  ffrengthened. — ^The  fait 
added  to  the  water  pretty  certainly  prevents  taking 
cold,  whillt  it  adds  to  the  flimulus  on  the  Ikin,  and  has 
therefore  a more  falutary  operation  on  the  pores. 

The  infant  having  been  put  quite  under  water,  fliould 
be  taken  out  as  foon  as  it  is  poffible.  It  Ihould  be  re- 
ceived in  a blanket,  and  wiped  dry  with  a cloth  in 
the  molt  expeditious  manner ; and  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
dreffed,  fhould  partake  of  fuch  exercife  as  may  be 
belt  fuited  to  its  age.  There  will  need  no  great  at- 
tention to  its  being  made  perfectly  dry,  as  a child  will 
be  lefs  liable  to  take  cold  from  a few  drops  of  falt- 
water  being  left  upon  it,  tlian  by  being  long  uncovered 
in  fome  parts  of  its  body,  in  an  over-caution  to  wiping 
it  dry. 


con- 
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continued  fcrcam,  and  the  fond  mother 
covering  her  cars  under  the  bed-clothes 
that  fhe  niay  not  be  diflreffed  by  its  cries; 
has  ever  ftruck  me  as  a piece  of  unnecef- 
fary  feverity,  and  flivours  as  little  of  kind- 
nefs,  as  plunging  an  infant  a fecond  or 
third  time,  into  a tub  of  water,  with  its 
mouth  open,  and  gafping  for  breath,  in 
the  old-fafliioned  mode  of  cold  bathing  : 
both  of  which  often  induce  cramps  and 
pains  in  the  bowels,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
lower  extremities,  but  rarely  an  increafe 
of  the  ftrength.  It  furely  cannot  be 
amifs,  in  winter  time  at  leaf!,  to  take  the 
cold  off  the  water  for  the  few  firft  days, 
which  it  has  been  obferved,  will  be  ufe- 
ful  in  other  refpedfs ; and  whenever  cold 
water  is  made  ufeof,  it  will  be  quite  fuffi- 
cient  to  wafh  the  child  as  far  as  a regard  to 
cleanlinefs  may  require,  which  will  always 
be  the  parts  expofed  to  the  worft  kinds  of 
galling  and  excoriation:  on  which  ac- 
count cold  water  is  certainly  ufeful.  With 
this  view,  befide  the  nates  and  groins, 
the  arm-pits,  folds  of  the  neck,  and  parts 

behind 
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behind  the  ears,  being  alfo  difpofcd  to 
flight  chafings,  may  be  occafionally  walh- 
ed  in  like  manner,  and  if  the  difcharge 
be  not  checked  by  it,  they  fhould  be 
dufted  with  a little  hair  povider,  the 
powder  of  lapis  calaminaris,  or  of  cerufe, 
or  a little  white  vitriol  may  be  added  to 
the  water  j which  if  the  excoriations  are 
not  very  confiderablc,  will  generally  heal 
them  very  foon : Ihould  thefe  fail,  they 
may  be  drelTed  with  the  red  drying  oint- 
ment of  Bate's  difpenfatory,  which  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  a thoufand  inftances, 
and  has  very  undefervedly  fallen  into  dif- 
ufe.  But  thefe  drying  remedies  fliould 
rarely  be  applied  to  the  ears.  In  a very 
acid  ftate  of  the  flomach,  during  the 
month,  particularly  where  there  is  a purg- 
ing with  very  green  flools,  the  parts  co- 
vered by  the  cloths  are  moreover  infefted 
wdth  a flill  more  troublefome  excoriation, 
called  Intertrigo,  and  whilft  that  ftate 
continues,  will  not  be  healed  by  any  dry- 
ing applications.  I have  found  nothing 
fo  pleafant,  and  ufeful  in  this  cafe,  as 

cover- 
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covering  the  parts  with  the  thin  ficin 
found  upon  the  veal  kidney,  which  fof- 
tens,  and  cools  them,  till  the  caufe  of  the 
complaint  may  be  removed  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  abforbents.  There  is  a mixed 
aftedtion  of  this  kind,  however,  in  which 
thefe  parts  are  not  actual ly  excoriated, 
but  are  very  hard  and  fwollen,  as  well  as 
painful  and  inflamed  ; and  the  affedtion 
feems  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acrid  nature 
of  the  excretions,  though  not  originally 
caufed  by  it.  In  this  cafe,  inftead  of  daub- 
ing the  parts  with  wetted  fuller’s  earth, 
gruel,  or  greafy  mixtures,*  an  embroca- 
tion of  elder-flower-water,  with  as  much 
boiling  milk  as  >Vill  render  it  moderately 
warm,  has  been  immediately  efficacious. 
But  one  grand  mean  of  keeping  children 
from  chafing  is  to  preferve  them  very 
dry  and  clean  articles  of  fo  much  im- 

por- 

* An  error  worthy  of  remark  in  tliis  place,  is,  that 
of  wearing  a pilch  (as  it  is  called  j)  an  old  fafliion  flill 
too  much  in  ufe,  and  contributes  not  a little  to  make 
children  weak:  it  being  originally  deligned  to  be  worn 

only 
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portance,  that  I (hould  have  infifted  much 
longer  upon  them,  if  I had  not  already 
far  exceeded  the  bounds  I had  intended. 
It  may  be  necdfary,  however,  to  drop  a 
word  more  with  a view  to  counteradt  a 
vulgar  notion,  familiar  only  to  common 
people,  that  a frequent  change  of  linen 
has  a tendency  to  weaken  new-born  chil- 
dren; an  abfurd  idea  that  has  not  the 
fmalleft  foundation  in  reafon  or  fadf.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  next  to  impoflible, 
that  a child  fhould  thrive  or  be  healthy, 
if  the  ftridleft  attention  be  not  paid  to 
cleanlinefs,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  in  which  the  children  of  poor 
people  are  at  a great  difadvantage,  and 


only  for  the  few  firft  weeks  after  birth,  but  is  often 
continued  for  as  many  months.  It  can  anfwer  no  pof- 
fible  end  but  that  of  faving  a little  trouble,  fince  inllead 
of  keeping  children  dry  and  clean,  it  has  the  directly 
contrary  effed ; for  if  it  has  received  any  wet  through 
the  ufual  cloth  laid  under  it,  it  ought  itfelf  to  be 
clianged  as  often  as  the  otlier,  or  mull  certainly  be 
damp  and  uncleanly  ; whilft  by  heating  the  loins,  and 
lower  limbs,  it  has  a manifell  tendency  to  relax,  and 
difpofe  infants  to  become  rickety. 


•which 
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which  becomes  a conftant  fource  of  rickets 
and  diftortions  among  them.  But,  in- 
deed, little  infants,  if  healthy,  may  often- 
times be  fo  managed  as  to  be  much  more 
cleanly,  than  even  people  of  great  deli- 
cacy have  been  wont  to  imagine ; fo  as 
even  to  fuperfede  altogether  the  ufe  of 
cloths,  either  by  night  or  day.* 

Another  ufelefs  operation  praflifed  by 
‘nurfes,  is,  that  of  forcing  out  the  milk 
from  the  little  breads  of  new-born  in- 
fants. Some  children  a day  or  two  after 
they  are  born,  have  the  breafts  exceed- 
ingly tumid,  hard,  and  painful,  contain- 
ing fomething  like  milk ; and  nurfes 
imagine  it  to  be  a great  kindnefs  to  milk 

* I l^vc,  indeed,  known  only  three  or  four  inflances 
of  it,  (though  there  may  be  many  that  I have  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  ;)  one  of  which  was  in  the 
family  of  a Lady  of  rank,  whom  I was  fome  years  ago 
attending.  _ I was  there  myfelf  a witnefs  to  the  good 
efledt  of  holding  a little  pan  under  an  infant  of  only- 
four  months  old,  as  it  lay  acrofs  the  nurfe’s  lap  ; 
whicli.  I was  affured  had  been  her  pradtice  from  the 
month,  and  that  the  Lady  had  obliged  her  nurfery- 
maids  to  do  the  like  with  lier  two  former  children. 


It 
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it  out,  as  it  is  called.  But  I have  often 
been  grieved,  to  fee  a nurfe  rudely  rub- 
bing, and  even  fqueezing  the  breads  al- 
ready in  a date  of  inflammation,  and  con- 
tinuing it  even  for  fome  minutes,  though 
the  child’s  cries  might  convince  her  fhe 
is  putting  it  to  pain.  In  the  cafe  of  in- 
flammation, a bit  of  bread  and  milk 
poultice  is  the  propered  application,  but 
if  the  part  be  not  inflamed,  it  can  want 
nothing  at  all  though  if  it  be  thought 
fomething  ought  to  be  done,  a little  oil 
with  a drop  or  two  of  brandy  may  be 
gently  rubbed  in,  or  fmall  pieces  of  the 
litharge-plader  may  be  applied,  and  lie 
on  the  parts  till  they  fall  off  of  them- 
felves.  I have,  indeed,  had  fufficient 
evidence  of  fuch  confiderable  tumefac- 
tion and  hardnefs,  as  to  fatisfy  me,  that 
when  no  violence  is  offered  to  the  parts, 
the  application  of  a bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice will  always  prevent  either  fuppura- 
tion,  or  other  unpleafant  confequence. 

I ■ have  met  with  indances  in  which 
the  tumour  has  been  much  larger  and 

harder 
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harder  than  I could  have  fufpedted  on 
fuch  an  occalion,  and  yet  after  continu- 
ing for  more  than  a week  without  any 
fenfible  diminution  or  amendment,  has 
foon  afterwards  fubfided  entirely. 

Having  confidered  thefe  neceffary  pre- 
parations, I proceed  to  offer  a few  re- 
marks on  the  prevai^ling  errors  in  Drefs. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  a new-born  in- 
fant, every  one  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of 
its  weaknefs  and  helpleffnefs ; and  we 
often  take  very  improper  methods  of 
firengthening  it.  It  is  defigned  to  be  weak 
and  tender  in  this  infant-ftate,  as  is  every 
other  objedl  around  us.*  Take  a furvey 
of  nature,  from  the  firft  opening  leaves 
of  the  vernal  flower,  or  the  more  delicate 
foliage  of  the  fenfitive  plant,  to  the  young 
lion,  or  the  elephant;  they  are  all  in 


* Nous  naiflbns  foibles,  nous  avons  befoin  cle  forces ; 
nous  naifl'ous  depouivous  de  tout,  nous  avons  befoia 
d’afiiftance;  nous  naiflbns  flupides,  nous  avons  befoia 
de  jugement ; tout  ce  que  nous  n’avons  pas  a notre 
naiflance,  et  dontnous  avons  befoin  etant  grands,  nous 
eft  donne .par  Teducation.  Rousseau, 

their 
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their  feveral  orders,  proportionally  weak, 
and  cannot  exifb  without  fome  exterior 
fupport.  But  they  Band  in  need  of  no- 
thing but  what  nature  has  prepared  for 
them.  If  feed  be  caft  into  a proper  foil, 
it  w'ants  only  the  furrounding  elements  to 
enfure  vigour  and  maturity.  So,  if  the 
tender  infant  be  born  of  healthy  parents, 
and  at  its  full  time,  it  is  ufually  fufficiently 
ftrong ; proper  food  and  nurfing  are  the 
elements  whofe  foBering  influence  it  re- 
quires— if  it  have  thefe,  it  will  need  no- 
thing more. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  weak ; but  is  it 
therefore  to  be  tight  rolled,  under  the 
idea  of  fupporting  it,  and  giving  it 
Brength  ? It  is  a bundle  of  tender  vef- 
fels,  through  which  a fluid  is  to  pafs, 
undiBurbed,  to  be  equally  diBributed 
through  the  body,  and  which  are  there- 
fore furrounded  by  a foft  medium,  capa- 
ble of  yielding  to  the  impetus  of  their 
contents.  Hence  we  cannot  but  con- 
ceive, how  injurious  any  great  preBure 
nuiB  be  to  fo  delicate  a frame,  which  be- 
fore 
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fore  birth  rwam  in  a foft  fluid.  But  be- 
fides  this,  the  infant  requires  freedom  and 
liberty  on  other  accounts.  The  ftate  qf 
infancy  and  childhood  (as  Dr.  Gregory 
obfervesj  is  impatient  of  reftraint  in  this 
refpedt,  through  **  the  reftlefs  adlivity  in- 
cident  to  youth,  which  makes  it  de- 
**  light  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  and 
**  to  fee  every  thing  in  motion  around 
« it.” 

Let  us  again  advert  to  the  irrational 
fpecies,  whofe  more  fagacious  condudt  fo 
often  difgraces  our  own.  There  is  no 
occafion  on  which  they  do  not  feem  to 
confult  propriety;  and  having  a right 
end  in  view,  they  as  certainly  accomplilh 
it,  and  always  in  proper  time — Doth  a 
little  bird  defign  to  prepare  a lodging 
for  her  young  ? it  is  fure  to  make  choice 
of  the  fittefl:  lituation,  whether  to  de- 
fend them  from  dangers,  or  obtain  the 
mofl;  convenient  fupply  of  their  wants ; 
if  to  this  end  it  be  necelTary  to  conftrudl 
the  neft  of  rough  and  ftrong^clay,  it  is 
voL.  III.  H ftill 
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ftill  lined  with  down : the  young  lie 
warm  and  fecure,  but  they  lie  at  their 
Eafe. 

I am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  for 
many  years  paft,  the  very  ancient  tight 
mode  of  dreffing  infants  has  been  difeon- 
tinued,  and  for  which  we  were  probably 
firft  indebted  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  It  is  certain 
alfo,  that  for  the  laft  thirty  years,  the 
fafhion  recommended  by  him  has  been 
improving  j but  there  is  yet  room  to  go 
forward,  and  were  every  tender  parent 
in  this  country  thoroughly  fenlible  of  its 
advantages,  it  would  foon  become  faftiion- 
able  to  fee  children  as  much  at  their 
eafe  on  a chriftening-day,  as  they  are 
when  laid  at  night  in  their  beds.  And  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  here,  what  every 
modern  pradtitioner  has  adverted  to,  that 
were  firings,  almofl  in  every  infl^nce, 
fubflitutcd  for  pins,  phyficians  would  fel- 
dom  be  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  fudden 
cries,  and  complaints  of  infants,  which 
are  too  often  produced  by  this-  needlefs 

part 
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part  of  their  drefs* — A pradlice,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  which  may  in  time  be  laid 
afide,  fince  fome  of  the  firft  families  in 
the  kingdom  have  already  fet  the  exam- 
ple. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  cloth- 
ing but  to  defend  from  the  cold — all  that 
is  neceffary  therefore  for  this  purpofe,  is 
to  wrap  the  child  up  in  a foft  loofe  co- 
vering, and  not  too  great  a weight  of  it ; 
to  which  ornaments  enough  might  be 
added  without  doing  mifchief.  And  had 
this  matter  been  always  left  to  the  moft 
ordinary  difcretion  of  parents,  this  is,  pro- 
bably, all  that  would  have  been  done; 
but  the  bufinefs  of  drefling  an  infant  is 
become  a fecret,  which  none  but  adepts 


* A gentlewoman  many  years  ago  informed  me,  that 
one  of  her  children,  after  long  and  incelfant  crying, 
fell  into  llrong  convulfions,  which  her  phyfician  was  at 
a lofs  to  account  for,  nor  was  the  caufe  difcovered  till 
after  death  ; when  on  the  cap  being  taken  oft’,  (which 
had  not  been  changed  on  account  of  its  illnefs,)  a 
fmall  pin  was  difcovered,  flicking  up  to  the  head,  in 
the  large  fontanelle. 

H2 
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muft  pretend  to  underfland.  The  child 
itfelf,  however,  difcovers  to  us  the  pro- 
priety of  fuch  clothing,  by  the  happi- 
-nefs  and  delight  it  exprelTes  every  time 
it  is  undreffed,  and  rubbed  with  a foft 
hand.  Whereas,  the  art  of  drejfing  has- 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  a bad  fhape,, 
and  what  is  worfe,  of  very  bad  healthy 
through  the  greater  part  of  life.  Inftead,. 
therefore,  of  a fcrupulous  and  hurtful  at- 
tention to  fuch  formalities,  nurfes  would 
be  much  better  employed  in  carefully  ex- 
amining new-born  infants  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  any  malformation  of  parts,  efpeci- 
ally  thole  concerned  in  the  excretions  ne- 
celfary  to  life,  which,  it  has  been  faid,  is 
fometimes  over-looked. 

l 

The  , tender  infant  being  drefled,  and 
having  undergone  fuch  other  little  dif- 
cipline  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  ufuall)r 
fo  far  fatigued  by  it,  as  foon  afterwards 
to  fall  into  a found  deep.  We  (hall  con- 
fider  it  as  in  this  ftate,  and  leave  it  a 
while  to  be  rcfrdhed,  whilft  I endeavour 
to  condudl  my  reader  through  the  various 

other 
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•other  duties  which  the  infant  calls  for 
from  day  to  day,  till  it  happily  arrives  at 
an  age  free  from  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
infancy. 

In  the  purfult  of  fuch  a plan,  we  meet 
with  a variety  of  mifcellaneous  articles^ 
and  though  many  of  them  are  not  of  ap- 
parent magnitude  in  themfelves,  are  in 
their  confequences  highly  worthy  of  no- 
tice ; which  that  they  may  be  thrown  into 
fome  kind*  of  order,  may  all  be  very  well 
clafled  under  the  feveral  heads  of  the 
I^on-naturaiSy  as  they  are  called.  Such 
are,  Air ; Meat  and  Drink ; Sleep  and 
Watching;  Motion  and  Reft.;  Retention 
and  Secretion  ; and  the  Paftions  of  the 
Mind  : a due  attention  to  which,  may 
prevent  m.any  of  the  evils  incident  to  this 
tender  age — The  firft  of  thefe  was  faid  to 
be  Air. 

The  great  importance  of  this  has  been 
fet  forth  when  fpeaking  of  the  Difeafes  of 
infants  j I ftiall  here  in  a more  particular 
way  obferve,  that  the  age,  conftitution, 
and  circumftances  of  the  child,  and  the 

H 3 feafon 
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feafon  of  the  year,  ought  always  to  be 
taken  into  confideration;  that  being  highly 
proper  on  one  occalion,  which  would  be 
very  detrimental  at  another.  In  general 
it  may  be  faid,  that  warmth  is  friendly  to 
very  young  infants ; but  they  fhould,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  inured  gradually  to  endure 
the  cold  air,  which  is  abfolutely  elTential 
to  their  health.  I cannot  therefore  agree 
with  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  thinks  the 
rich  lofe  fewer  children  than  the  poor, 
becaufe  they  are  kept  warmer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  aptly  faid  by  one,  that 
**  a warm  nurfery  fills  a cold  church- 
yard.”  In  fadf,  it  is  not  a mere  cold, 
but  a damp  and  confined  air,  that  is  fo 
injurious  to  children,  and  to  which  the 
poor  are  peculiarly  expofed,  efpecially 
during  fleep.  Much  caution,  indeed,  is 
neceflary  on  this  head  in  this  unfettled 
climate,  and  evinces  the  neceflity  of  pa- 
rents fuperintending  thofe  to  whofe  care 
they  intruft  infant-children,  fince  nurfery- 
maids  are  often  indifcreet  in  keeping  them 
too  long  in  the  air  at  a time  j which  is  a 

frequent 
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frequent  occafion  of  their  taking  cold, 
and  deters  many  parents  from  fending 
them  abroad  fo  often  as  they  Ihould. 
Another,  and  a worfe,  as  well  as  common 
fault  of  nurfes  and  fervants,  is,  that  of 
{landing  flill  with  children  in  their  arms 
in  a current  of  air,  or  even  fitting  down 
with  other  fervants,  and  fuffering  chil- 
dren who  can  run  ^bout,  to  play  at  a 
little  diflance  by  themfelves,  fit  down  on 
the  grafs,  and  fuch  like ; the  confequences 
of  which  are  often  a long  confinement 
to  a warm  room,  and  either  a prohibition 
againft  going  out  fo  much  as  they  ought, 
or  a frefh  cold  owing  to  fome  of  the  like 
irregularities. 

But  if  children  be  properly  clothed  and 
attended  to,  they  will  not  only  endure  a 
great  deal  of  very  cold,  but  of  other  in- 
clement weather ; though  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  caution  and  prudence  are  re- 
quired in  training  up  infants  to  withftand, 
and  profit  from  being  abroad  when  the 
air  is  very  cold  or  moifl.  Notwithfland- 
Jng,  it  certainly  may  be  accompliftied  ; 

H j.  ;m4 
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and  it  is  a known  faft,  both  amongft  the 
higher  as  well  as  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, that  thofe  children  are  the  healthieft 
and  fuffer  the  leaft  from  colds,  who  are 
accuftomed  to  be  abroad  in  almoft  alt 
kinds  of  weather.  But  to  render  chil- 
dren thus  flrong  and  healthy,  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  they  be  abroad  daily  in  a 
coach ; they  fliould  be  carried  on  the 
arm,  and  be  put  on  their  feet,  at  a pro- 
|)er  age,  and  partake  of  fuch  exercife,  for 
a reafonable  time,  as  J^all  keep  them 
moderately  warm,  and  bring  them  home 
in  a glow,  inftead  of  wifhing  to  rufh  to- 
W'ards  a fire  the  moment  they  return; 
fuch  fudden  tranfitions  being  always  im- 
proper, and  only  render  children  more 
liable  to  take  cold. 

Kruger  has  fome  fuch  pertinent  re- 
marks on  this  head  as  it  will  fcarce  be 
thought  a digreflion  to  tranfcribe.  The 
important  flep”  (fays  he,)  a man 
takes  into  this  world  imparts  to  him 
all  the  privileges  thereof,  of  which  this 
**  is  one,  the  ability  to  bear  the  effec5ls  of 

the 
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the  air.  Why  then  debar  him  from 
this  privilege  ? as  he  is  all  his  life  to 
**  be  encompalTed  with  this  air,  at  one 
time  cold,  at  another  warm,  now  moifl-, 
again  dry.  For  the  cold  of  the  air  fo 
anxioufly  avoided,  brings  along  with  it 
the  means  that  fecure  againft  its  own 
inclemency ; the  great  ftrength  of  fibres, 
imparted  by  it  to  the  child,  procures, 
by  means  of  a brifker  circulation,  a 
greater  degree  of  heat,  and  confe- 
quently  the  reverfe  of  its  violent  im- 
prefiion.  This,  indeed,  may  feem  un- 
intelligible  to  thofe  who  imagine  the 
human  body  to  be  only  an  hydraulic 
machine,  confifting  of  innumerable 
tubes,  in  which  the  wheel  is  mov.^ 
ed  without  a proper  power,  confe- 
**  quently  without  a fufficient  reafon ; 
not  to  thofe  who  can  diftinguilh  be- 
tween  the  effedts  of  nature  and  art,  who 
are  apprifed  of  the  power  that  moves 
the  animal  body,  and  that  the  fenfations 
are  fuch  a power,  which  arife  with- 
out  our  knowledge  and  our  will.  To 

fuch 
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‘ fuch  only  it  will  be  intelligible,  in 
^ what  manner  an  increafed  refiftance, 

‘ produced  by  the  cold  in  the  folids  and 
' fluids,  is  capable  of  bracing  the  heart, 

^ the  fource  of  life.  From  a flight  know- 
' ledge  of  mechanics  we  come  to  un- 
^ derftand  that  the  refiftance  diminilhes 
‘ that  power,  which  in  animal  bodies  it  j 

* increafes ; come  to  fee,  that  the  mofl:  ] 

^ ingenious  conftrucflions  produce  no  ji  | 

‘ manner  of  motion  ,•  that  all  mechani-  | 

^ cal  laws  are,  indeed,  perfedlly  jufl,  but  | 

^ more  accurately  to  be  determined,  in  | 

^ order  to  a proper  application  of  them  i 

^ to  the  human  body,  in  which  the  will,  i 

' imagination,  and  fenfations,  are  the 
^ fprings  of  motion,  without  which  all  i 
^ motion  would  ceafe,  and  only  leave  a | 

' machine  refembling  a water-work,  to  ; 

‘ be  carried  about  by  wind. — We  need 

* only  appeal  to  experience,  which  will 
' teach  us,  that  in  order  to  a healthful 

' flare,  we  need  not  be  brought  up  like  ‘ 

' thofe  who  are  indulged  w'ith  a bed  of 
' down,  and  a warm  room,  but  thofe,  of 

**  whom 
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whom  no  extraordinary  care  being 
taken,  are  greatly  left  to  their  own 
difpofal.” 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  owing  to  fud- 
den  tranfitions  only  that  fome  infants  fo 
readily  take  cold.  This  fometimes  hap- 
pens as  foon  as  they  are  born,  and  re- 
peatedly during  the  month  ; the  flighteft 
fymptom  of  which  is  that  called  the 
Smffiesy  or  ftoppage  of  the  nofe.  This 
is,  indeed,  a trifling  complaint,  but  as 
fuch,  may  be  juft  noticed  in  this  place. 
It  ufually  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
little  pomade  divine,  or  other  undtuous 
aromatic  to  be  put  to  the  noflrils  when 
the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle;  or  if  this 
fail,  a little  white  vitriol  may  be  dilTolved 
in  rofe-W'ater,  ,and  the  olTa  nafl  often  wet- 
ted w'ith  it. 

It  will  be  advifeable,  in  order  to  inure 
infants  to  the  air,  that  they  be  fhort-coated 
as  early  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  per- 
mit ; but  their  drefs  fliould  be  flill  loofe 
and  eafy,  and  they  may  continue  with- 
out ftockings  even  for  tw'o  or  three  years, 

and 
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and  boys  till  they  are  breeched.  As  to 
this  change,  I think,  it  would  with  more 
propriety  be  made  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  than  in  fummer,  as  the  drcfs  upon 
the  whole  is  warmer,  efpecially  about  the 
chefl,  which  from  having  been  open  for 
three  or  four  years,  it  feems,  rather  ftrange 
to  cover,  all  at  once,  at  the  beginning  of 
hot  weather.* 

But  though  I have  faid  children  would 
be  as  well  without  flockings,  for  a con- 
iiderable  time,  I muft  remark,  that  cir- 
cumftances  are  always  to  be  taken  into 
confideration.  Mutatis  mutandis  fhould 
not  only  be  the  motto  of  phyficians,  but 
of  common  life,  and  we  fhould  be  guided 
by  it  in  regard  to  all  general  rules.  For 
want  of  this  caution  in  the  prefent  in- 
fiance,  tender  children  fuffer  exceedingly 
in  fevere  winters,  and  are  diftreffed  with 

* The  propriety  of  this  remark  was  more  ftriking 
at  the  time  the  former  editions  of  this  work  appeared, 
when  the  drefs  of  young  children  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  to  which  it  may  potlibly 
revert. 
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chilblains  merely  for  want  of  proper  co- 
vering to  their  tender  limbs.  I have  feen 
a child  of  four  years  old,  the  daughter  of 
people  of  fafliion,  whofe  legs  were  co- 
vered with  thefe  fores  quite  up  to  the 
knee,  and  yet  her  mother  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  in  time,  to  fuffer  ftockings 
to  be  put  on,  becaiife  ftrong  and  healthy 
children  are  thought  to  be  better  without 
them. 

The  fecond  Article  under  the  head  of 
Non-naturals  refers  to  Meat  and  Drink, 
and  is  worthy  of  ample  difeuflion ; hav- 
ing as  yet  been  confidered  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expediency  of  breaft-milk, 
where  that  may  anywife  be  procured. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  although  an  infant  be  fuckled  by  its 
own  mother,  it  certainly  can  hand  in  no 
real  need  of  any  food,  till  the  time  na- 
ture will  bring  milk  into  her  bread:,  fup- 
pofing  the  child  be  laid  to  it  in  proper 
time  ; which,  doubtlcfs,  ought  to  be  as 
foon  as  fhe  may,  by  deep  or  otherwife, 
be  fufficiently  refrefhed  to  undergo  the 

little 
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little  fatigue  that  an  attempt  to  fuckle 
may  occafion.  This  method,  however 
unufual  with  fome,  is  the  mod:  agreeable 
to  nature,  and  to  obfervations  on  the  ir- 
rational fpecies  ; who  in  many  things  are 
the  very  beft  guides  we  can  follow.*  And 
herein,  I am  conftrained  to  differ  from 
a late  writer  f whom  I have  more  than 
once  quoted  with  approbation ; for  by 
means  of  putting  the  child  early  to  the 
breaff,  efpecially  the  firft  time  of  fuck- 
ling,  the  nipple  will  be  formed,  and  the 
milk  be  gradually  brought  on.  Hence 
much  pain,  and  its  confequences,  will  be 
prevented,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of 
fore  nipples,;|;  which  in  a firft  lying-in, 

have 

* This  fubjeft  is  largely  and  elegantly  treated  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  in  his  ComJ/araiive  Fie-w,  before  quoted. 

f Mr.  Moss. 

J It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  the  colour 
fometimes  given  to  an  infant’s  flools,  from  a little 
blood  it  has  repeatedly  fwallovved,  when  the  nipples 
of  the  fuckling  mother  have  b»cn  very  fore  ; a circum- 
fiance,  indeed,  that  does  not  often  occur,  but  has  been 
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have  been  wont  to  occalion  no  inconli- 
derable  trouble.  But  fliould  this,  or  even 
an  abfcefs  take  place,  they  are  both  far 
lefs  diftreffing  under  proper  managetncnt 
than  has  been  ufually  imagined.*  How- 
ever, (hould  the  mother  be  unable  to 
fuckle,  and  a wet-nurfe  be  engaged,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  putting  the  child  to 


alarming  for  want  of  the  true  caufe  being  iinderfiood. 
The  (tools  in  this  cafe  will  be  of  a llrange  blackilh  co- 
lour, fuch  as  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
fever,  and  very  iimilar  to  the  hrft  (look  of  new-born 
infants. 

* See  a Treatife  upon  Ulcers  before  mentioned  , in 
which  the  milk-abfcefs,  and  fore  nif files  are  fully  contl- 
dered,  and  a fuccefsful,  and  eafy  method  of  treatment 
pointed  out. 

From  motives  of  benevolence,  I beg  leave  to  men- 
tion here  a new  contrivance,  which  has  fucceeded  fo 
far  beyond  every  former  device,  for  defending  the 
nipples,  and  enabling  women  to  nourifh  their  own 
children,  that  I cannot  but  wiflr  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages, by  this  public  recommendation  of  i\iQlUliJile-Shuld. 
It  may  be  had  of  the  ingenious  contriver,  Mrs.  Relf, 
No.  12,  Bell’s-Buildings,  Salifbury- Square,  Fleet-Street-, 
or  for  families  at  a difiance  from  London,  by  application 
to  Mr.  S AVION V,  Surgeons  Inllrument-inaker,  in  King- 

Street,  Covent-Garden. 
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the  breaft,  after  it  has  taken  a dofc  or 
two  of  the  opening  medicine ; or  fliould 
it  be  brought -up  by  hand,  and  not  eafily 
kept  quiet,  a fpoonful  or  tM’o  of  water- 
gruel,  fweetened  with  a little  Lilbon- 
fugar  or  honey,  may  be  given  for  this 
purpofe,  which  will  ufually  fet  it  afleep  ; 
after  which  it  will  be  ready  for  whatever 
culinary  food  ihall  be  thought  proper 
for  it. 

And  on  this  article,  a vafl:  croud  of  ab- 
furdities  open  upon  us  at  once  j and  many 
of  them  with  the  fandion  of  cuftom  and 
authority.  I fhall  firft  advert  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  food  : and  it  has,  indeed,  been 
matter  of  wonder,  how  the  cuftom  of  ftuff"- 
ing  new-born  infants  with  bread  could 
become  fo  univerfal,  or  the  idea  firft  enter 
the  mind  of  a parent,  that  fuch  heavy 
food  could  be  fit  for  its  nourifhment. 
It  would  be  well,  that  all  'who  are  in- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  children 
fliould  have  more  juft  ideas  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  nouriftied  j and  efpe- 
cially,  that  it  is  not  from  die  great  quantity, 

nor 
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nor  from  the  quality  of  the  food,  ab- 
flradtedly  confidered.  They  may  furely 
be  led  to  conceive,  that  our  nourifiiment 
arifes  from  the  ufe  the  ftomach  makes  of 
the  food  it  receives,  which  is  to  pafs 
through  fuch  a change  in  digeftion  as 
renders  it  balfamic,  and  fit  to  renew  the 
mafs  of  blood,  which  is  daily  wafted  and 
confumed.  An  improper  kind,  or  too 
great  a quantity  taken  at  a time,  or  too 
haftily,  before  the  ftomach  has  duly  dif- 
pofed  of  its  former  contents,  prevents  this 
work  of  digeftion,  and  by  making  bad 
juices,  weakens  inftead  of  ftrengthens  the 
habit;  and  in  the  end  produces  Worms, 
Convulfions,  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Slow  Fe- 
vers, Purging  and  a fatal  Marafmus. 

Nature,  it  fliould  be  confidered,  has 
provided  only  milk,  for  every  animal 
adapted  to  draw  it  from  thebreaft;  and 
that  of  women  is  certainly  amongft  the 
thineft  of  them,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
far  more  nutritive  than  bread,  and,  pro- 
bably, than  any  other  milk,  as  it  con- 
tains a greater  proportion  of  faccharine 

VOL.  III.  X 
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matter ; * which  is  thought  to  be  that 
quality  in  all  our  food  which  render^  it 
nutricious.  It  is  true,  bread,  as  it  re- 
quires more  digeflion,  will  lie  longer  on 
the  ftomach  both  of  infants  and  adults ; 
and  hence,  probably,  becaufe  it  fatisfie-s 
the  prefent  cravings,  it  has  been  con- 
ceived to  afford  a greater  proportion  of 
nourillimcnt,  though  mixed  up  only  with 
water,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  it  is  far  lefs 
nutritive  than  has  been  imagined.  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  frequently  hungry,  and 
as  often  fupplied  with  light  food,  of  which 
milk  is  really  the  moft  nourilhing  that 
we  are  acquainted  with.  This  could  never 
be  doubted,  but  from  its  palling  fo  quickly 
out  of  the  flomach  ; on  which  account, 
indeed,  though  not  the  propereft  food  for 
adults,  employed  at  hard  labour,  and  many 
hours  from  home,  it  is  the  fittefl:  of  all 
\ 

* The  fugar,  or  fait,  of  human-milk  is  one  Third 
more  in  quantity,  and  its  extraft,  or  folid  contents,  is 
double  as  much  as  in  cows.  See  the  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  lntrodu£lion. 
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for  the  fedentary  life  of  a tender  infant, 
who  cannot  get  that  nourilhment  from 
bread  or  other  folid  food,  of  which  the 
ftomach  of  the  adult  is  capable.  It  mull 
have  been  for  want  of  attending  to  this 
confideration,  that  Dr.  Armstrong  has 
faid  fo  much  in  favour  of  bread  and  other 
thick  vi(5tuals  : which,  by  the  bye,  he  be- 
gan to  make  ufe  of  for  his  own  children 
(from  its  fuccefs  in  whom  he  has  ventured 
to  recommend  it,)  at  the  age  of  fix  or 
feven  months  ; a matter  very  different 
from  ftufling  an  infant  with  it  almoft  as 
foon  as  it  is  born.  For  every  thing  the 
flomach  cannot  digefl,  it  has  been  faid, 
may  be  jufUy  confidercd  as  a poifon, 
which  if  not  puked  up,  or  very  foon 
voided  by  ftool,  may  occafion  ficknefs, 
gripes,  what  are  called  inw'ard-fits,  and 
all  the  train  of  bow^el  complaints,  which 
may  terminate  in  one  or  other  of  the  evils 
juft  mentioned.  And  this  I fee  almofl: 
daily  exemplified ; new-born  infants  after 
being  fo  fed,  and  feemingly  thriving 

I 2 for 
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for  a fliort  time,  fuddenly  falling  into 
a purging,  or  being  carried  off  by  fits. 

Milk  itfelf,  (like  all  the  other  animal 
juices)  is  produced  from  food  taken  in  by 
the  mother  ; and  is  the  richefl  part  of  it. 
It  is  in  her  fiomach  that  the  aliment  is 
digefted,  which  by  a combination  of 
powers  in  the  chylopoetic  vifcera,  is  fo 
far  animalized  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
kind  of  white  blood  ; from  whence  it  has 
been  obferved,  every  animal  body  is  daily 
recruited.  Hence  it  is  very  apparent,  that 
previous  to  an  infant  having  acquired 
flrength  enough  to  convert  folid  food 
into  this  wholefome  chyle,  the  parent,  by 
this  wife  fubflitution  in  nature,  has,  in  a 
. great  meafure,  previoufiy,  accomplifiied 
this  work  for  the  infant  (lie  is  to  nourifli. 
During  infancy,  therefore,  both  nature 
and  reafon  mofi:  clearly  point  out  the  ex- 
pediency of  a milk  diet  but  how  long 

it 

* Whether  the  parent  be  able  to  fuckle  her  own 
child,  or  that  office  be  performed  by  a hired-nurfe,  is 
pot  here  particularly  conlidered.  The  delign  is  only 

to 
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it  ought  to  be  perfevered  in,  or  infants 
wholly  confined  to  it,  is  not  eafily  afcer- 
tained,  and  will  be  further  confidered  in 
its  place,  with  a latitude  that  the  queftion 
demands.  There  is  a period  in  life,  in- 
deed, to  which  this  nutriment  is  more 
particularly  adapted,  both  experience  and 
theory  demonftrating  it  to  be  more  fuita- 
ble  to  young  people  than  adults,  as  Ar- 
BUTHNOT  has  remarked  ; and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  it  does  not  appear,  that 
the  ftomach  of  the  cow  will  produce  the 
fame  change  upon  milk,  as  that  of  the 
calf  does,  which  is,  therefore,  confbantly 
made  ufe  of  in  dairies,  for  feparating  the 
curd  from  the  whey. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  improper  before  I 
entirely  quit  the  article  of  fuckling,  to 
relate  a recent  inflance,  and  a remarkable 


to  prove  that  milk  is  in  generarthe  moft  proper  food 
for  an  infant.  Whether  that,  indeed,  be  prepared  by 
its  own  mother,  a nurfe,  or  by  fuch  animals  as  the 
cow,  or  the  afs,  is  equally  to  the  purpofe  : wherp  the 
former  cannot  be  had,  the  beft,  and  molt  natural 
fubllitnte,  fliould  be  provided. 


one 
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one  out  of  many,  as  a proof  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  infants  may  pine  for  the 
bread,  even  to  the  great  hazard  of  perifti- 
ing  for  the  want  of  it,  where  the  real 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  not  fufpeded.  This 
little  hiftory  will  likewife  further  ferve  to 
illuftrate  the  preference  of  human-milk 
which  has  been  fo  ftrongly  infided  upon. 

The  little  infant  alluded  to  was  very 
healthy  when  it  was  three  months  old, 
and  was  then  weaned  on  account  of  the 
illnefs  of  the  wet-nurfe ; but  foon  after- 
wards ceafed  to  thrive,  and  had  continual 
bowel  complaints.  At  the  age  of  nine 
months  I was  dedred  to  vidt  it,  and  was 
informed  that  it  dept  very  little,  was  al- 
mod  incedantly  crying,  and  had  for  many 
days  brought  up  nearly  all  its  food  ,*  was 
become  very  rickety,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  infant  almod  darved.  Trial 
had  been  made  of  every  kind  of  food, 
except  the  bread,  and  the  child  been  many 
weeks  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
apothecary  j was  condantly  in  a date  of 

purging, 
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purging,  and  feemed  to  have  been  juft 
kept  alive  by  art. 

On  the  firft  fight  of  the  child,  and  upon 
the  face  of  this  account,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent, that  this  infant  was  not  nourifhed 
by  the  food  it  received,  and  that  the  com- 
plaint lay  wholly  in  the  firft-palTages.  But 
reduced  as  it  was,  I had  little  expeilatiori 
from  medicines;  and  therefore  gave  as  my 
opinion  that  either  the  child  ftill  pined  for 
the  breaft,  in  which  cafe,  I doubted  not, 
it  would  take  it,  though  it  had  now  been 
weaned  fix  months ; or,  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  immediately  into  the  country, 
and  be  fupported  for  fome  time  only  upon 
alTes  milk,  or  perhaps  be  fed,  now  and 
then,  with  a little  good  broth. 

My  advice  being  taken,  a good  breaft 
was  procured,  which  the  infant  feized  the 
moment  it  was  put  to  it,  and  after  fuck- 
ing fufficiently,  foon  fell  afleep  for  feveral 
hours ; waked  without  fcreaming,  and 
took  the  breaft  again.  It  is  fufficient  to 
add,  that  the  child  ceafed  to  puke  or  be 
purged,  and  recovered  from  that  hour; 
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and  after  fucking  eight  or  nine  months 
longer,  became  in  the  end  a fine  healthy 
child. 

Although  this  infiance  has  fomething 
extraordinary  in  it  in  refpeit  to  the  length 
of  time  the  child  had  been  taken  from  the 
breafi ; and  though  infants  are  generally 
completely  weaned  in  fix  or  feven  days  at 
the  furthefi;  it  is  yet  no  uncommon  thing 
for  children,  when  ill,  to  take  to  it  again, 
after  feeming  to  be  thoroughly  weaned  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  And  this  circum- 
Itaiice  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
fometimes  is  a very  fortunate  one ; and 
Ihould  lead  to  making  the  trial  when- 
ever infants  newly  weaned  may  be  feized 
with  any  complaint,  under  which  a return 
to  the  breafi  may  be  ufeful.  Such,  par- 
ticularly, is  the  hooping-cough ; under 
which  I have  known  a child  of  more  than 
a year  old,  and  apparently  thoroughly 
weaned  for  a month,  take  to  the  breafi  of 
a ftranger  very  cheerfully,  in  the  prefence 
of  its  former  nurfe,  with  the  precaution 
only  of  leading  it  to  make  the  firfi  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  during  the  night.  Such  children 
for  the  few  firft  days  turn  away  from  the 
new  wet-nurfe  to  their  former  one,  as 
foon  as  they  have  fatisfied  themfelves  at 
the  breaft,  and  go  back  to  the  nurfe  again 
very  readily  whenever  they  find  an  in- 
clination to  fuck. 

To  return ; I am  free  then  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  milk  ought  to  be 
the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of  infants  for 
a certain  time,  whether  it  be  breaft-milk 
or  any  other;  and  that  it  will  prove  fuf- 
ficiently  nourifhing  for  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  I might  perhaps  fay  ninety-nine 
out  of  a hundred ; exceptions,  I believe, 
there  may  be,  but  much  fewer  children 
would  perifh  if  no  exception  were  to  be 
made,  than  by  abfurdly  rufiiing  into  the 
contrary  extreme.  But  fuppofing  a very 
ftro.ng  child,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
really  not  fatisfied  with  milk  only,  and 
always  craving  the  moment  it  has  been, 
thus  fed,  it,  doubtlefs,  may  have  a little 
boiled  bread  added  to  it,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day;  but  I Ihould  be  very 

cautious 
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cautious  of  extending  it  further/'  In  the 
cafe,  however,  of  an  infant  at  the  brenjl, 
if  it  be  always  craving  as  foon  as  it  is 
taken  from  it,  the  occafion  of  its  crav- 
ing will  generally  be  found  to  be  in  the 
nurfe's  milk ; previoully  therefore  to  al- 
lowing a more  folid  food,  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  as  well  as  the  ftate  of  the  nurfe’s 
health  Ihould  be  inquired  into,  and  the 
milk  be  changed  if  its  goodnefs  be  fuf- 
peCfed.  Perhaps  where  bread  and  milk 
is  allowed,  whether  at  a very  early  or  a 
later  period,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
boil  a piece  of  roll,  together  with  the 
upper  cruft,  in  a good  deal  of  water,  till 
it  is  very  foft,  by  which  means  the  bread 


* “ In  Itafy,  Holland,  Ttirkey,  and  through  the  whole 
“ Levant,  children  are  rarely  allowed  any  other  food 
“ than  the  breaft-milk,  during  the  firft  year:”  (Buf- 
Foti)‘  and  (he  Savages  in  Canada  fiickle  for  four  or  five, 
and  often  fix  or  feven  years. — In  foine  extreme  nor- 
thern climates  (as  hath  been  already  remarked)  we 
know  they  can  have  no  otlier  food,  for  a long  time , 
and  yet,  there',  the  death  of  an  infant  is  as  rare  aq 
event  as  that  of  a fuckling  mpther.  i 
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will  pare  with  fome  of  its  acefeent  quality ; 
the  water  Ihould  then  be  ftrained  off, 
and  the  bread  mixed  up  with  the  milkj 
which  ought  to  be  boiled  if  the  child  is 
very  young,  or  inclined  to  a purging. 

It  would,  I perceive,  lead  me  beyond 
all  bounds  to  enter  further  into  this  mat- 
ter; I fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  in-? 
fants-  certainly  ought  not  to  be  fed  lying 
on  their  backs,  but  fitting  upright;  as 
they  will  in  this  pofition  fwallow  their 
food  more  eafily,  as  well  as  more  readily 
perceive  when  they  have  had  enough.  So 
alfo  children  nourillied  at  the  breaft,  ough,t 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it  for  a fliort  time, 
efpecially  juft  after  waking  from  a long 
fieep  ; whereby,  befides  other  advantages, 
much  undue  labour  -to  the  ftomach  may 
be  prevented,  as  well  as  enabling  it  to 
retain  what  it  has  received ; a part  of 
which  very  frequently  is  otherwife  thrown 
up. 

If  Milk  be  the  proper  food  for  infants 
brought  up  by  hand,  the  next  inquiry  will 
naturally  be,  what  milk  is  the  beft  ? and 
* . what 
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what  is  the  fitteft  inllrument  for  feeding 
with  ? And  it  is  from  long  experience, 
as  well  as  from  reafon  and  analogy,  that 
I venture  again  to  recommend  the  in- 
genious contrivance  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
Smith,  fet  forth  forne  years  ago  in  a 
treatife  on  the  Management  of  Children, 
in  a feries  of  letters  addrelTed  to  married- 
women.  The  milk  he  likewife  advifes, 
is  cows  milk  in  preference  to  all  others, 
as  being  the  .moft  nourilhing,  and  there- 
fore, in  general,  the  mofl  proper;  and  I 
wifh  to  refer  the  inquifitive  reader  to  fuch 
other  reafons  as  the  Dodfor  has  given,  to 
which  I can  add  nothing  but  my  own  ex- 
perience of  their  validity.  To  the  milk 
fhould  be  added  a little  thin  gruel,  or 
barley-water,  which  forms  a very  fmooth 
and  pleafant  nourifhment.  . A few  weeks 
after  birth,  (and  I think  in  general  the 
fooner  the  better)  inffead  of  the  barley- 
water  or  gruel,  there  fhould  be  mixed  with 
the  milk  afmall  quantity  of  a light  jelly 
made  from  harts-horn  (havings,  boiled 
in  water  to  the  conliftence  that  veal  broth 
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acquires  when  it  has  flood  to  be  cold.* 
The  defign  of  the  jelly  is  obvious  and  ra- 
tional, at  once  calculated  to  render  the 
food  more  nutritive,  as  well  as  to  corre(T, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  acefcency  of  the 
milk  ; this  quality  being  thought  to 
abound  in  the  milk  of  different  animals, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles on  which  they  feed.f  And  the  milk 
of  quadrupeds,  we  know,  is  produced 
from  vegetable  juices  only,  whilfl  breafl- 
milk  is  formed  by  a mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  A little  Lifbon- 
fugar  may  be  added  to  this  compound  of 
jelly  and  milk,  if  the  child  be  not  inclined 
to  a purging,  or  in  that  cafe  a little  loaf 


* There  is  fometimes  a difilculty  in  making  tliis  jelly, 
on  account  of  the  harts-horn  being  badj  thofe  who 
fliave  it,  often  mixing  with  it  the  lhavings  of  trotters, 
which  may,  liowever,  be  diflinguiflied  by  their  britllc- 
nefs.  If  the  fliavings  are  good,  two  ounces  of  them 
boiled  very  flowly  in  a quart  of  water  to  a pint,  will 
make  the  jelly  of  a proper  confiflence. 

t See  Dr.  Young,  De  Natura  et  Ufu  LaSlis,  in  di- 
Tirjii  Animalibus. 

fugar ; 
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fugar;  but  the  lefs  of  either  the  better. 
It  will  be  proper  to  have  the  milk  and 
jelly  warmed  feparately,  and  no  more  at 
a time  than  may  be  wanted ; when  it 
fliould  be  put  into  the  fmall  pot  Dr. 
Smith  has  contrived  for  the  purpofe, 
which  mufi  be  very  carefully  cleanfed  and 
fcalded,  at  leaf!;  once  every  day,  and  the 
fpout  be  thoroughly  rinfed,  left  any  four 
curds  fhould  ftick  about  it;  and  to  this 
end,  it  may  be  convenient  to  be  provided 
with  two.*  At  firft  the  milk  ought  to  be 


* The  obje6Uon  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  made  by  a 
writer  at  Dover,  that  the  pot  may  often  be  left  foul,  and 
therefore  the  food  become  four,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  far  fetched  ; fmee  if  nurfes  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  matters  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
food  they  are  to  adminifter,  we  can  truft  them  in  no- 
thing, and  infants  mull  be  continually  fuffering ; there 
being  a hundred  particulars  eflential  to  children’s 
health,  in  which  fervants  cannot  be  always  fuperin- 
tended,  but  muft  be  entiiTly  confided  in.  \ 

Having  been  often  fent  to  for  a direction  to  the  fliopS 
where  the  infant  feeding-pot  may  be  met  with,  I no- 
tice in  this  place  that  it  is  always  kept  at  Mr.  Philip’ f 
in  Oxford-ftreet,  near  Cavendilh-fquare ; Storer’s  in 
Piccadilly,  near  to  Park-lane,  and  zX  Neale  i Stajford- 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 
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boiled,  to  render  it  lefs  opening,  but  when 
the  child  is  feveral  months  old,  or  may 
chance  to  be  coftive,  the  milk  need  only 
be  warmed.  If  it  be  frefli  from  the  cow, 
and  very  rich,  a portion  of  water  may  be 
added  to  it,  whilft  the  infant  is  very 
young.  Indeed,’  it  ought  to  be  as  new 
as  poflible,  fince  milk,  as  an  animal  juice, 
probably  contains  fome  fine  fubtile  par- 
ticles, which  evaporate  upon  its  being 
long  out  of  the  body. 

Though  I have  faid  cows  milk  is  ufa- 
ally  preferable  to  any  other,  it  will  be 
conceived,  that  I mean  for  infants  who' 
are  flrong  and  healthy.  AfTes  milk,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  more  fuitable  for 
many  tender  infants  during  the  firft:  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  perhaps  for  a longer 
time,  as  well  as  for  children  who  are 
much  purged;  as  it  is  thinner  and  having 
far  lefs  curd  than  afly  other  milk,  it  fits 
much  lighter  on  the  flomach,  both  of  ten- 
der infants  and  adults.  And,  perhaps  , it 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  very  different 
proportion  of  cream,  and  of  cheefy  prin- 
ciples. 
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ciples,  that  the  milks  of  different  animals 
contain,  that  providence  has  rather  con- 
fidered  the  benefit  of  man  than  of  the 
young  of  various  quadrupeds ; though, 
doubtlefs,  the  milk  is  likewife  properly 
adapted  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  feeding  in- 
fants, I can  fay  from  experience,  that  for 
the  delicate  and  tender  at  leaft,  the  boat, 
the  fpoon,  and  the  horn,  are  in  no  wife 
comparable  to  the  pot ; which  is  fo  con- 
trived, not  only  as  to  pleafe  the  child  by 
its  refemblance  to  the  nipple,  and  the 
milk  coming  flowly  into  its  mouth,  but 
alfo  to  afford  the  infant  fome  little  degree 
of  labour,  in  order  to  acquire  the  quantity 
it  needs,  (which  the  horn  does  not;)  by 
which  means  the  food  is  alfo  duly  mixed 
with  faliva.  The  like  little  fatigue  takes 
place  in  children  nourifhed  at  the  breaft, 
and  by  this  mean  it  is,  that  infants,  efpe- 
cially  when  very  young,  are  not  fo  apt  to 
overfuck,  as  they  are  to  be  over-fed  by 
the  boat  or  the  fpoon,  the  food  of  which 
being  fweet  and  pleafant,  and  requiring 

only 
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only  the  trouble,  or  rather  the  pleafure  of 
fwal lowing,  the  child  is  tempted  to  take 
too  much  at  a time ; whilft  the  nurfe 
often  forces  down  a fecond  or  third  boat- 
full,  in  order  to  put  a flop  to  the  cries, 
which  indigeftion  from  the  former  may 
have  occafioned. 

* The  writer  juft  now  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Le  Febure  de  Villebrune  detracfts 
from  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  feed- 
ing, by  obferving,  that  infants  may  be 
fed  as  flowly  and  cautioufly  by  the  fpoon : 
but  the  fadt  is,  that  this  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  things  in  which  fervants  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  whilft  there  are  fuch 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  (at  leaft  I 
have  not  met  with  many  who  could  j *) 

* Amongft  tlie  exceptions  I have  met  with,  I was 
lately  greatly  pleafed  with  a nurfe,  who  faid,  “ I al- 
ways let  iny  children  ajk  for  their  food;”  which  fhe 
pertinently  explained  by  faying,  I do  not  feed  infants 
becaufe  they  cry;  but  if,  after  falling  a reafonable 
time,  they  begin  to  moan,  I endeavour  to  amufe  them 
till  they  anxioufly  hunt  about  them,  and  repeatedly 
form  their  lips  in  a certain  way,  that  allures  me  it  is 
a want  of  food  only  that  makes  them  complain. 

VOL.  HI.  K 
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nor  will  children,  indeed,  oftentimes  en- 
dure^ flow  feeding,  if  they  Can  anywife 
prevent  it,  but  will  be  fereaming  all  the 
while,  inftead  of  being  kept  quiet  by 
their  food  : though  the  hope  of  quieting 
them^  it  has  been  obferved,  i^  frequently 
the  nurfe’s  foie  motive  for  giving  it.  But 
when  an  infant  can  get  it  only  flowly  from 
the  pot,  and  yet  is  itfclf  all  the  while 
employed  in  the  bufinefs,  it  will  be  agree- 
ably diverted  while  it  is  acquiring  its 
nourifliment,  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 
is  amufed  at  the  breaft.  ' 

The  pot  is  formed  in  the  fhape  of  an 
Argyle,  orgravy-pot,  with  a long  fpout, 
rifing  from  the  bottom,  and  pierced  only 
with  a few  fmall  hol^s  at  the  end,  which 
is  to  be  covered  with  a piece  of  vellum, 
wafliing-leathcr,  or  parchment;  which  be- 
ing left  loofe  a little  way  over  the  fpout, 
is  foft  and  pleafant  to  the  drtfant’s  mouth, 
and  it  has  been  Taid,  is  nearly  as  accep- 
table to  many  children  as  the  bread,  as 
I have  often  been  a witnefs. 


This 
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This  manner  of  feeding  is  not  only 
pleafant  to  the  child  but  very  convenient 
to  the  nurfe,  and  the  food  equally  at  hand 
in  the  night  as  the  day,  being  eafily  kept 
warm  by  a lamp,  or  even  in  the  bed.  The 
only  objedlion  I have  ever  known  made 
to  it  by  thofe  who  have  made  trial  of  it, 
is  that  which  I efteem  one  of  its  highefl 
recommendations,  which  is,  that  children 
thus  fed  are  frequently  hungry,  that  is, 
they  are  what  nature  defigncd  them  to 
be  ; this  food  fitting  light  on  the  flomach, 
and  being  eafily  digefted,  like  the  breaft- 
milk,  children  often  need  a fupply  of  it. 

I SHALL  juft  mention  another  popular 
objedlion  to  the  plan  here  recommended. 
This  is  taken  from  fome  fine  children  we 
meet  with,  who  have  been  brought  up  by 
hand  from  the  birth,  and  fed  with  thick 
bread  victuals  all  the  day  long,  whilft  we 
every  now  and  then  fee  fome  of  thofe  who 
have  been  debarred  that  fort  of  diet,  weak 
and  tender  till  they  become  a year  or  two 
old.  Not  to  ftop  here  to  obferve,  that  this 
objedlion  militates  equally  againft  children 
K 2 living 
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living  on  the  breaft,  though  that  is  the  food 
nature  has  defigned  for  them,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  it  is  only  ftrong  chil- 
dren w'ho  may  be  bred  up  almoft  any  wife, 
that  can  at  all  digeft  thick  vidluals;  that 
there  are  others  who  cannot  endure  the 
leaft  thickening  in  their  food,  nor  any  kind 
of  bread  ; and  that  weakly  infants,  who 
are  fcarcely  preferved  by  the  mod  care- 
ful attention  to  their  food,  would  foon  be 
hurried  out  of  the  world  if  that  attention 
were  withheld.  And  this  reminds  me  of 
an  obfervation  of  a very  judicious  friend 
in  the  north  of  England,  which  greatly 
furprifed  me  at  the  time,  as  I had  never 
met  with  any  obfervation  from  him  be- 
fore, the  propriety  of  which  was  not  ex- 
ceedingly obvious  and  convincing*.  Upon 
feeing  a number  of  fine  children  one  day 
in  London,  he  with  fome  Ihrewdnefs  ob- 
ferved,  that  we  did  not  feem  to  have  fo 
many  w'eakly  half-ftarved  children  as  he 
met  with  in  the  country,  and  that  he  had 
often  before  made  the  like  obfervation  in 
his  journies  to  town.  It  appeared  to  me 

that 
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that  my  friend  mult  lie  under  fome  mif- 
take,  and  I accordingly  mentioned  my 
furprife  at  fuch  a remark  coming  from 
him  ; when  he  removed  my  aftonilhment 
by  infilling  on  the  facfl,  with  the  follow- 
ing obvious  folution  of  it.  I apprehend, 
fays  he,  there  are  fcarcely  any  but  fine 
and  firong  children  in  London^  who  live 
to  be  two  or  three  years  old,  the  weaker 
ones,  for  want  of  good  air,  and  exercife, 
finking  under  their  infirmities  ; whilft  the 
tendereft:  children  in  the  country  by  be- 
ing turned  out  to  crawl  in  the  whole- 
fome  open  air,  or  by  fitting  at  the  door 
almofl:  all  the  day,  efcape  the  fatality  of 
your  grofs  air  and  warm  nurferies,  and 
furvive  the  trying  periods  of  infancy, 
though  fome  of  them  remain  weak  and 
rickety  till  they  become  old  enough  to 
endure  fevere  exercife,  which  can  alone 
firengthen  them  eftedlually. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  of  there  being  certain 
exceptions  to  the  mode  of  feeding  I have 
recommended,  that  are  worthy  of  more 
attention,  although  very  few  have  actually 

Jv  3 come 
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come  to  my  knowledge,  and  though  I am 
perfuaded,  that  as  a general  plan,  it  is 
both  a natural  and  falutary  one.  Inftances 
may  be  met  with,  however,  of  fome  very 
athletic  children  who  may  require  a more 
nourifhing,  and  perhaps  fomewhat  more 
folid  diet ; and  the  flate  of  bowels  in 
others,  will  call  for  a greater  variety  of 
food,  and  of  a kind  not  calculated  to  be 
adminiftered  in  the  mode  here  recom- 
mended, as  hath  been  already  noticed 
under  the  head  of  purging.  On  thefe 
accounts,  I would  offer  another  obfer- 
vation  or  two  in  regard  to  the  thicker 
kind  of  vidfuals  j and  firft,  that  in  fami- 
lies accuftomed  to  bring  up  their  children 
by  the  fpoon,  I think  I have  found  a 
greater  number  of  infants  well  nourifhed 
by  the  French,  or  the  Uxbridge-roll  boil- 
ed in  water  to  a jelly,  and  afterwards  di- 
luted with  milk,  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  pap.  From  fuch  families  I have  like- 
wife  learned,  that  fome  change  in  the 
food  is,  however,  frequently  ncceffary, 
and  will  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of 

relifh 
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which  the  infant- may  difcover  to-^ 
W’ard.s  differejat  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as 
by, their  effedis  on  the  bowels;  though 
the  child  be  not  fuppofed  to  be  at  fuch 
times  really  unwell.  Such  changes  prin- 
cipally refpedl  the  different  kinds  of  bread, 
or  ocher  farinaceous  fubftance  ufually  mix- 
ed with  milk,  and  Ibmetimes  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  broth,  for  a few  days,  in  the 
place  of  the  latter.  { 

When  children  brought  up  by  hand  be- 
come four  or  five  months  old,  efpecially 
if  hrong  and  healthy,  they  may,  doubt- 
lefs,  be  allowed  a thicker  kind  of  vicftuals, 
becaufe  their  digeflive  powers  being  by 
this  time  become  flronger,  they  are  able 
to  extradl  good  nourifhmcnt  from  it; 
though  this  change  is  not  equally  necef- 
fary  for  children  brought  up  at  the  breaft, 
at  leaf!,  fuch  do  not  require  it  fo  early  ; 
breaft-milk  being  more  nourilhing  than 
any  other.  The  firft  addition  of  this  kind, 
however,  whenever  it  becomes  neceffary, 

I am  perfuaded,  ought  to  be  beef-tea  or 
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broth,*  which  with  a little  bread  beat  up 
in  it  in  the  form  of  panada,  will  be  at  once 
an  agreeable  and  wholefome  change,  and 
prepare  them  for  further  advances  in  this 
way.  But  as  this  cannot  well  be  given  of- 
tener  than  two  or  three  times  a day,  a little 
bread  and  milk  may  alfo  be  allowed  them 
every  morning  and  evening,  as  their 
flrength  and  circumftances  may  require. 
A cruft  of  bread  likewife,  as  foon  as  the 
child  has  a couple  of  teeth,  will  amufe 
and  nourifh  it,  whilft  it  will  aflift  the  cut- 
ting of  the  reft,  as  well  as  carry  down  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  faliva;  a fecretion 
too  precious  to  be  loft,  when  the  digeftive 
powers  are  to  be  further  employed.  As 
the  child  grows  older,  to  broth  may  be 
added  light  puddings,  made  of  bread, 

* “ I cannot  "help  remarking  here,  that  the  gravy 
“ of  beef  or  mutton,  not  over  roalled,  and  without 
“ fat,  properly  diluted  with  water,  is  the  wholefomell 
“ and  moll  natural,  as  well  as  nourilhing  broth  that  can 
“ be  made.”  Dr.  Hugh  Smith. 
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femolina,  tapioca,*  or  rice ; falep  boiled 
in  milk,  and  fuch  like.  But  to  feed  a 
child  with  veal,  chicken,  or  other  animal 
food,  before  nature  hath  given  it  teeth 
enough  to  chew  it ; howfoever  fmall  it 
may  be  minced  in  the  kitchen ; is  alto- 
gether as  unnatural,t  and  can  prove  nou- 
rilhing  only  to  fuch  children,  as  from  the 
great  llrength  of  their  natural  conftitu- 
tion,  need  lead  of  all  the  affiftance  of  art. 
It  is  by  degrees  only,  that  children  ought 


♦ The  bell  tapioca,  I believe,  comes  from  the  French 
Weft-India  Ifiands,  and  is  called  by  the  general  teim, 
fcuine.  It  is  in  very  common  ufe  alfo  in  our  JVeJl-India 
Iflands,  where  it  is  made  into  thin  cakes,  and  is  called 
cajfada  ; J in  this  form,  therefore,  it  is  mod  likely  to 
be  genuine,  and  may  be  preferved  for  a very  long 
time. — Two  ounces  of  tapdoca  lliould  be  boiled  llowly 
in  three  pints  of  water,  to  a quart,  and  be  then  paffed 
through  a fieve  ; a little  milk  being  added,  or  not,  as 
circumflances  may  direct. 

+ Ante  dentium  eruptlonem  non  conveniunt  cibx 
folidiores.  Ideo  natura  quae  nihil  frullra  facit,  & nou 
deficit  in  neceffariis,  dentes  iplis  denegavit,  fed  lac 
conceflit,  quod  mafticatione  non  eget.  Frimros. 

J The  Satrojiha  Manibat  of  Linn.ius. 
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to  be  brought  to  fuch  food  which'  at  a 
certain  period,  indeed,  is  as  neceiTary  as 
a light  diet  at  an  earlier  age.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  the  error  of  forne  parents  runs 
the  contrary  way,  and,  their  child.ren  are 
kept  too  long  upon  a;flu}d,  or  too  flender 
diet;  whence  their  bellies  and  joints  be- 
come enlarged,  and  the  bones  of  the 
lower  extremities  too  weak  to  fupport 
them,  at  an  age  when  they  w’ant  more 
exercife  than  their  nurfes  can  give  them, 
For  when  they  go  alone,  not  only  is  a 
little  light  meat  and  certain  vegetables 
to  be  allowed  them  once  a day,  or  alter- 
nately, with  broths,  puddings,  or  bla- 
mange,  white-pot,  cuftards,  and  fuch  like 
kitchen  preparations  of  milk,*  but  even 
a little  red  wine  is  beneficial  to  many  con- 
fHtutions.  This  will  not  only  promote 
digeflion,  and  obviate  in  great  meafure  a 
difpolition  to  worms,  but  by  flrcngthen- 
ing  the  habit,  will  alfo  render  children 

* “ Infancy  and  childhood  demand  thin,  copious, 
nouri/hing  aliment.”  Arbuthnot,  On  Aliments, 
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lefs  liable  to  become  rickety,  at  the  very 
period  they  are  very  much  difpofed  to  it. 
Such  a plan  is  the  rather  infixed  upon, 
becaufe  fome  parents  the  mofl:  defirous  of 
doing  right,  fall  into  a like  milfake  even  in 
regard  to  older  children,  whom  they  keep 
too  low,  allowing  animal  food  only  every 
other  day  to  thofe  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age ; M hich,  unlefs  in  very  particular 
habits,  is  furely  an  error,  at  leaf!:  in  this 
damp  climate ; and  difpofes  to  fcrofula. 
But  fo  many  little  infants,  on  the  other 
hand,  fall  a facrifice  to  the  ufe  of  indi- 
geftible  food  under  the  age  of  fix  months, 
being  carried  off  by  vomiting,  purging, 
or  fits,  that  whoever  would  preferve  them 
over  the  moft  dangerous  period  of  infancy, 
cannot  too  cautioufly  attend  to  their  diet 
at  this  time.* 

It 


* From  a note  in  Dr.  Smith’s  letters  it  appears,  that 
the  average  of  births  annually,  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, for  ten  fuccelTive  years,  was  16,283;  out  of 
which  were  buried  under years  of  age  10,145,  and 
from  amonglt  thefe  7,987  were  under  tioo  years.  So” 

that 
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It  is  a common  diredlion  in  works  of 
tills  kind,  to  point  out  the  propereft  times 
for  feeding  an  infant  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  to  diredt  how  often  it  may  fafely  be 
fed.  I fhall  juft  obferve  therefore,  that 
no  adequate  rules,  can  be  laid  dov/n  on 
the  o^cafion,  and  on  that  account  none 
ought  to  be  attempted,  fince  none  can 


that  almofl  tuuo  thirds  of  the  children  born  in  London 
and  its  en'virons,  become  loft  to  fociety,  and  more  than 
three  fourths  of  thefe  die  under  two  years  of  age. — ^This 
proves  how  hazardous  a period  that  of  infancy  is,  in 
this  countrj' ; and  I am  foiTy  there  is  fo  much  reafon 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  want  of  air,  exercife,  and 
a proper  diet,  has  added,  unnecetTarily,  to  its  dangers; 
there  being  no  fuch  mortality  in  barbarous  nations, 
whofe  inhabitants  live  in  a ftate  of  nature,  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world,  amongft  other  young  ani- 
mals.— Although  thefe,  and  other  calculations  I have 
feen,  ftiould  be  found  ever  fo  accurate,  it  is  a pleafant 
reflection,  (to  whatfoever  the  circumflance  may  be 
owing)  that  flnce  the  time  they  were  taken,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  at  the  early  period  above  alluded 
to,  has  been  very  confiderably  decreafing ; and  the 
writer  has  noticed,  that  for  fome  years  the  average  of 
deaths,  according  to  thefe  bills,  has  not  been  more  than 
Jix  \wjixleen-y  which  is  but  little  more  than  one  third. 
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be  fufficiently  comprehenfivc ; and  I am 
happy  in  not  being  at  all  at  a lofs  in  this 
inftance  wherein  writers  have  differed  fo 
widely.  For  infants  not  ufually  taking 
too  much  at  a time  in  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing that  has  been  recommended,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  fatigue  which,  it  was 
obferved,  they  undergo  in  acquiring  their 
nourifiiment,  may  generally  be  permitted 
to  partake  of  it  as  often  as  they  might  of 
the  bread.*  This  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  cafe,  when  children  are  allowed 
to  eat  thick  viduals,  and  are  fed  by  the 
fpoon,  by  which,  it  has  been  faid,  they 
are  always  in  danger  of  taking  too  much  ; 
an  evil  that  cannot  be  too  often  pointed 
out. 

Before  I clofe  this  head  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  children,  perhaps  the  mod 
important  of  all,  I ihall  point  out  the 
mod  fuitable  diet  under  the  different  com- 
plaints to  which  they  are  mod  liable.  And 
after  the  hints  that  have  been  thrown  out 

* Optimum  vero  medicameWum  ell  opportune  cibus 
datus.  Celsus.  De  Med, 

through 
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through  the  former  part  of  this  work,  I 
need  only  obferve,  that  as  light  a diet  as  is 
poffible  is  ufually  called  for  when  a child  is 
unwell,  let  the  diforder  be  almofl:  whatever 
it  may.  If  a fever  fhould  accompany  it, 
the  child  will  require  ftill  lefs  food  than 

j 

in  any  other  complaint,  but  plenty  of 
drinks ; which  may  alfo  be  fo  calculated 
as  to  furnifh  nearly  a‘s  much  nourrfhment 
as  the  infant  will  require,  and  may  in 
fummer-time  be  given  cold.  Such  are 
barley-water,  water  in  which  a cruft  of 
bread  has  been  boiled,  and  thin  tapioca  j 
or  if  a purging  attends,  rice-water,  and 
a drink  made  of  harts-horn  fhavings,  with 
a little  baked  flour  in  it.  In  this  com- 
plaint, wherein  more  nouriftiment  is  re- 
quired to  fupport  the  child  than  under 
moft  others,  (if  not  attended  with  fever,) 
baked  flour  mixed  up  with  boiled  milk, 
(as  mentioned  under  the  article  of  purg- 
ing) is  admirably  calculated  both  as  a 
proper  diet  and  medicine ; and  if  kept 
in  a dry  place,  may  be  preferved  fit  for  ufe 
for  a confiderabic  time.  For  the  like  com- 
plaint. 
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plaintj"  arrow-root,  or  the  food  direc5fed  by 
Dr.  Smith  is  very  well  adapted,  and  v^ill 
afford  a little  variety.  He  orders  a ta- 
ble-fpoonful*  of  ground  rice  to  be  boiled 
with  a little  cinnamon,  in  half  a pint  of 
"water,  till  the  water  is  nearly  confumed  ; 
11  pint  of- milk  is  then  to  be  added  to  it* 
and  the  whole  to  fimmer  for  five  minutes  : 
it  is  afterwards  to  be  ffrained  through  a 
lawn  fieve,  and  made  palatable  with  a 
little  fugan  In  this  way,  or  joined  with 
baked  flour,  as  mentioned  above,  milk 
may  generally  be  made  to  agree  perfetfHy 
well,  even  w-hen  the  bow'cls  are  purged  ; 
and  when  it  does  fo,  proves  exceedingly 
nourifliing.  Should  it  chance  to  difagree, 
ow’ing  to  the  great  acidity  of  the  firfl:- 
paffages,  good  beef-broth  ought  to  be 
made  trial  of,  which  may  be  thickened 
with  baked  flour,  inftead  of  bread,  and 
makes  a very  plcafant,  as  well  as  anti- 
acefeent  diet.  -Likewife  the  patent  fago, 
pfopcfly  boiled,  adding  to  every  half- 
pint a large  tca-fpoonful  of  red  Portwnne, 
for  the  ufe'of  infants  of  a w'eek  old; 
* " cautioufly 
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cautioufly  increafing  the  quantity  of  wine, 
as  they  grow  older.  A large  family  of 
children  whofe  bowels  had  been  continu- 
ally difordered  by  various  other  food,  has 
been  brought  up  by  this,  which  was  per- 
fevered  in  till  they  had  four,  or  more 
teeth,  and  were  able  to  partake  of  pud- 
ding and  other  common  food. 

Perhaps  much  more  has  been  faid  on 
the  fubjedt  of  acidity,  by  fome  writers, 
than  really  ought  to  have  been,  or  it  may 
at  leaft  be  fufpecfled,  that  a proper  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  infants,  who  are  all  much 
difpofed  to  it.  Acidity  when  injurious, 
is,  probably,  oftentimes  rather  an'  effedl, 
than  the  firfl;  caufe  of  the  diforders  of  in- 
fants. It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  natural  to 
them,  ariiing  alike  from  the  weaknefs  of 
their  organs  of  digeftion,  and  the  nature  of 
their  food  ; though  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
their  complaints  are  afterwards  aggra- 
vated by  an  abounding  acid,  or  rather, 
probably,  from  this  natural  acid  becom- 
ing morbidly  acrid,  through  over-feeding, 

and 
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jtnd  other  errors  in  their  diet,  or  from  its 
being  accidentally  confined  in  the  firft- 
palTages.  Nature,  however,  fecms  to  have 
defigned  the  food  of  infants  to  be  acef- 
cent,  and  till  the  body  be  difordered,  and 
digefiion  hurt  from  one  caufe  or  other,* 
this  quality  of  their  food  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  injurious  to  them,  aad,  probably, 
far  lefs  fo  than  food  of  a very  klealine 
nature  would  be,  with  a like  weak  di- 
geftion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  many 
fimilar  complaints  in  adults,  who  feed  on 
different  diets,  will,  cseteris  paribus,  have 
their  varieties,  and  each  have  fome  rela- 
tion to  the  different  qualities  of  their 
food  j fo  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  complaints  of  infants  fhould  be  at- 
tended with  wind  and  other  marks  of 
acidity,  which  in  adults  are  ufually  the 
ieafl  hurtful  of  all ; and  are,  indted,  for 

* Such  caufe,  it  has  been  obfen’ed,  may  be  an  over 
quantity,  or  too  fweet  a food,  or  heavy  and  indigelH- 
ble  diet ; which,  indeed,  prove  more  frequent  dccafions 
of  a difteinpered  acidity,  than  any  thing,  elfe. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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the  moft  part,  pretty  cafily  correded  i« 
children,  while  that  is  the  only  complaint. 
When  they  are  much  troubled  with  wind 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  mix  forne 
carminative  feeds,'  or  the  waters  diflilled 
from  them,  now^  and  then,  with  their  food, 
fuch  as  fweet  fennel,  or  cardamom  feeds, 
bruifed  very  fine ; but  the  aq.  anasthi  is 
that  I have  generally  recommended,  and 
being  a liquid,  is  always  ready  to  be  added 
to  the  food,  without  lofs  of  time.  But 
though  fuch  an  occafional  addition  to  their 
food  is  often  exceedingly  ufeful,  I can- 
not help  fpeaking  againfl;  its  being  made 
a conftant  pradiice,  by  which  children  not 
only  fuffer  when  by  accident,  or  abfence 
from  home,  it  has  been  negledled,  but  it 
deftroys  the  very  end  for  w'hich  it  w’as 
nfed,  by  the  ftomach  becoming  accuf- 
tomed  to  it. 

Children,  however,  become  lefs  fub- 
jedt  to  wind  and  hurtful  acidities  as  they 
grow  older,  and  the  ftomach  gets  ftronger, 
as  it  is  called.  But  ihould  thefe  com- 
plaints, notwithftanding,  continue  obfti- 
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nate,  a little  fine  powder  of  chamomile 
flowers,  or  a few  drops  of  tindtura  col- 
umbze,  mixed  in  water,  and  warmed  with 
a little  ginger,  will  prove  exceedingly 
bracing  to  the  llomach  and  bowels,  and 
render  them  lefs  difpofed  to  acidity.  Ex- 
ercife  alfo  according  to  the  age  and 
jflrength,  is  a grand  prefervative  and  re-^ 
medy,  and  efpecially  making  infants  break 
wind  after  fucking  or  feeding.  And  this 
may  generally  be  effedted,  as  every  one 
knows,  by  raifing  the  infant  up,  and 
gently  tapping  it  on  the  back,  or  rubbing 
its  flomach,  before  it  be  laid  in  the  cradle 
to  fleep. 

I lhall  only  add  further,  that  when  milk 
is  frequently  thrown  up  curdled,  a little 
prepared  oyfler-fliell  powder  maybe  added 
to  it,  or  a very  final  1 quantity  of  almond*. 
foap,  or  of  common  fait,  which  will  not 
at  all  injure  the  flavour,  and  will  prevent 
this  change  happening  too  foon  in  the 
ftomach. 
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I SHALL  now  clofe  this  head,  with  fome 
obfervations  relating  to  Wet-nurfes,  and 
to  Weaning. 

The  firft  and  elTential  point  in  a wet- 
nurfe  is,  doubtlefs,  that  her  milk  be  good ; 
to  which  end  it  is  neceflary  fhe  be  healthy 
and  young,  not  of  weak  nerves,  nordif- 
pofed  to  menftruate  whilft  Ihe  gives  fuck, 
and  that  her  bowels  be  rather  coftive  than 
otherwife.  Her  nipples  fhould  be  fmall, 
but  not  fliort,  and  the  breaft  prominent, 
and  rather  oblong  than  large ; fuch  dif^ 
tention  being  rather  from  fat,  than  from 
milk.  The  chief  marks  of  good  milk, 
are  its  being  thin,  of  a bluiih  colour, 
rather  fweet,  and  in  great  quantity ; and 
if  under  fix  months  old,  it  is,  doubt- 
lefs, an  advantage.  And  this  is  of  more 
confequence,  than  it  feems  of  late  years 
to  be  thought ; for  after  this  time  it  gene- 
rally becomes  too  thick  for  a new-born 
infant,  and  is  not  eafily  digefted.  On  this 
account,  though  an  infant  may  not  be 
really  ill,  I have  frequently  obferved  it 
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not  to  thrive,  though  it  take  great  plenty 
of  fuch  milk. — A wet-nurfe  ought  to 
have  good  teeth,  at  leafl,  her  gums  fhould 
be  found,  and  of  a florid  colour.  She  muft 
be  perfecfUy  fober,  and  rather  averfe  from 
ilrong  liquors  ; which  young  and  healthy 
people  feldom  need  in  order  to  their  hav- 
ing plenty  of  milk.  She  fliould  be  cleanly 
in  her  perfon,  good-tempered,  careful, 
fond  of  children,  and  watchful  in  the 
night,  or  at  leaft,  not  liable  to  fufFer  in 
her  health  from  being  robbed  of  her  fleep. 

The  diet  proper  for  wet-nurfes  is  like- 
wife  worthy  of  notice.  And  here,  an 
invariable  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  na- 
tural conftitution  and  habit.  Due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  thefe,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  milk,  broth,  and  plain  white  foups  ; 
plain  puddings,  flefli  meats  of  eafy  di- 
geftion,  and  a due  mixture  of  vegetables; 
with  plenty  of  diluting  drinks,  and  fuch 
proportion  of  more  generous  liquors, 
(fpirits  excepted)  as  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  fhall  diredl,  will  be  a proper 
diet  for  fuckling  women,  Refpeding  ve^ 
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g'etables  particularly,  the  ftrideft  regard 
fhould  be  had  to  conftitution  and  habit. 
Wherever  vegetables,  or  even  acids,  uni- 
formly agree  with  the  fuckling  parent  or 
nurfe,  I believe  healthy  children  will  rarely 
fuffer  by  her  partaking  of  them;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  milk  being  thereby  ren- 
dered thin  and  cooling,  will  prove  more 
nourifliing  and  falutary,  in  confequence 
of  being  eafier  of  digeftion.  To  thefe 
regulations  fliould  be  added  an  attention 
to  exercife,  and  frequent  walks  in  the 
open  air : to  thefe,  hired  wet-nurfes  have 
been  previoufly  accuftomed,  and  are  there- 
fore fure  to  fuffer  by  confinement  to  warm 
rooms,  equally  to  the  injury  of  their  own 
health,  and  of  the  infants  they  fuckle. 

I COME  now  to  the  article  of  weaning 
of  children  ; the  proper  age  for  which 
will  depend  greatly  upon  attending  cir- 
cumftances.  A child  ought  to  be  in  good 
health,  efpecially  in  regard  to  its  bowels ; 
and,  doubtlefs,  ought  firft  to  have  cur, 
at  leaft,  four  of  its  teeth.  This  feldom 
takes  place  till  it  is  near  a twelvemonth 
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old  ; and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  healthy 
women  who  fucJde  their  own  children, 
and  take  proper  exercife,  do  not  ufually 
become  pregnant  again  in  lefs  time.  We 
fhall  not  be  very  wide,  therefore,  of  the 
order  of  nature,  if  we  fay  that  children 
in  general  ought  not  to  be  weaned  much 
earlier  than  this ; making  proper  allow- 
ances, however,  for  all  ju-ft  exceptions  to 
general  rules, and  efpeciall-y  as  far  as 
teething  may  be  concerned. — Small  and 
weakly  infants,  if  rather  feeble  than  ill, 
are  oftentimes  benefited  by  being  weaned; 
they  fhould  therefore,  about  this  age,  he 
taken  from  the  breafl,  inftead  of  being, 
on  account  of  weaknefs,  nourifhed  much 
longer  in  that  way : a trial  of  fuch  a 
ehange  fhould,  at  leaft,  in  moll  inflances 
be  made. 

Any  preparation  for  weaning  is  gene- 
rally needlefs,  and  efpecially  that  of  feed- 
ing children  before-hand,  though  made- a 

j * Astruc  advifes'"  children  -to  be  fuekled  till  they 
ate  two  years  old } but  -without  ^ving  any  fufficient 
reafons. 
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common  excufe  for  fluffing  them  whilft 
at  the  breafl  with  indigeflible  food.  I 
have  feen  many  mothers  needlefsly  tor- 
turing th.emfelves  with  the  fear  of  their 
children  being  weaned  with  difficulty,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  get  them  to  feed 
when  eight  or  ten  months  old,  and  flill 
at  the  breafl;  but  I have  always  found 
fuch  children  wean,  and  feed  jufl  as  well 
as  others,  when  once  taken  wholly  frori) 
it.  I,  therefore,  never  have  any  fear  in 
that  refpecfl,  and  therefore  wifh  to  coun- 
tera6l,  if  poffible,  a fentiment  encouraged 
by  feveral  writers,  which  has,  I believe, 
po  real  foundation  in  fadl,  but  has  too 
often  been  producflive  both  of  much  in- 
convenience and  mifchief.  But  I do  not 
by  this  intend  to  fay,  that  a child  of  eight 
or  ten  months  old  would  be  injured,  or 
oftentimes  not  benefited,  by  a little  food, 
once  a day,  of  a more  folid  nature  than  the 
breafl-milk,  as,  indeed,  I have  intimafed 
before ; but  when  children  happen  to  be 
weaned  much  earlier,  and  are  fed  almofl 
from  the  birth  merely  with  that  view, 

(which 
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(which  is  often  the  cafe}  they  may  be 
cflentially  injured  by  it. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  infants  who 
are  indifpofed  to  feed  at  all  while  at  the 
bread:,  are  neverthelefs  w^eaned,  and  feed 
juft  as  well  as  others,  when  once  taken 
wholly  from  it.  There  is,  indeed,  in  a 
few’  children  a little  difficulty  for  the  firft 
tw'o  or  three  days  under  any  circumftances; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  inftance 
attended  with  the  greateft  averfion  to 
common  food,  that  I ever  witnefted,  was 
in  an  infant  who  had  been  allowed  a little 
chicken  broth  once  a day  for  two  months 
before  the  weaning  was  entered  upon. 
This  child  was  very  healthy,  dept  well, 
and  fcarcely  cried  at  all  upon  being  taken 
from  the  breaft,  and  yet  would  not  receive 
even  the  food  it  had  been  accuftomed  to ; 
fo  that  for  fix  and  thirty  hours,  it  con- 
tinued averfe  from  every  thing  that  was 
offered  to  it,  though  it  appeared  in  very 
good  humour.  After  the  fecond  day, 
however,  it  took  a moderate  breakfaft, 

and 
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and  in  a little  time  it  fed  as  readily  as 
o.ther  weaned  children. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  if  the  in- 
fant be  in  the  leaft  degree  cofiive,  a little 
niagnefia  and  rhubarb  fhould  be  admini- 
ftered,  which  befides  opening  the  bowels, 
will  tend  to  create  an  appetite.  Such  in- 
fants alfo,  where  there  are  more  children 
in  the  family,  fhould  fit  at  table  with 
them  when  taking  their  meals  j as  they 
will'thereby,  through  mere  imitation,  be 
difpofed  to  take  food. 

When  the  w'eaning  is  once  entered  upon, 
a great  part  of  their  food  ought  ftill  to  be 
of  milk,  with  puddings,  broths,  and  but 
little  meat ; and  every  kind  of  food,  and 
even  drink  fhould  be  prohibited  in  the 
night,  even  from  the  firfi,  fuppofing  therri 
to  be  weaned  at  a proper  age.  The  mere 
giving  them  drink,  even  only  for  a few 
nights,  creates  the  pain  and  trouble  of 
two  weanings  infiead  of  one,  and  if  it  be 
continued  much  longer,  it  not  only  breaks 
the  refi,  but  the  child  will  acquire  a habit 

of 
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of  being  fond  of  drinking ; the  confe- 
quence  of  which  very  often  is  a large 
belly,  weak  bowels,  general  debility,  lax 
joints,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  rickets. 
The  child  need  only  be  fed  the  laft  thing 
before  the  nurfe  goes  to  bed,  which  may 
generally  be  done  without  wakiqg  it ; and 
whilft  the  child  feems  to  enjoy  this  fleepy 
meal,  it  becomes  a moft  pleafant  employ- 
ment to  the  mother,  or  nurfe,  from  ob- 
ferving  how  greedily  the  child  takes  its 
food,  and  how  fatisfied  it  will  lie  for  many 
hours  on  the  flrength  of  this  meal ; — the 
mention  of  which  naturally  leads  to  the 
confideration  of  the  next  Article  pro- 
pofed,  viz. 

Sleep  and  Watching, 

Alfter  what  has  been  already  advanced 
on  this  article,  under  the  head  of  their 
Complaints,  only  a few  obfervations  will  be 
necelfary  in  this  place;  and  firft,  that  heal- 
thy children  fleep  a great  deal  for  the  firft 

three 
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three  or  four  days  after  they  are  born, 
probably  from  having  been  previoufly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.  They  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  fuffered  to  continue  this  habit  in  the 
day  time,  to  the  degree  fome  children  are 
permitted,  but  fhould  be  gradually  broken 
of  it ; and  indeed  if  not  indulged,  they 
•will  not  be  fo  much  difpofed  to  fleep  as 
is  generally  imagined,  and  will  therefore 
take  more  reft  in  the  night ; which  is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  child  and  the  mo- 
ther, if  ftie  be  in  the  fame  room,  who  efpe- 
ciallyif  fhefuckles,  will  be  lefs  difturbed, 
at  a time  when  flie  particularly  requires 
this  refrefhment. 

Therefore,  when  infants  are  fleeplefs 
in  the  night,  they  Ihould  be  kept  more 
awake,  and  have  as  much  exercife  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  day  time,  which  though  they 
be  ever  fo  young  may  be  pretty  confider- 
able,  (as  will  be  diretfted  more  at  large  in 
its  place,)  by  playing  with  them,  or  dan- 
dling on  the  knee,  and  otherwife  amufing 
them  ; and  when  older,  by  every  kind  of 
exercife  they  can  bear.  The  child,  if  heal- 
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thy,  will  foon  contrad:  a habit  of  being 
very  much  awake  while  it  is  light,  through 
that  lively  and  reftlefs  fpirit  peculiar  to 
infancy ; and  by  this  means,  another  evil 
will  be  very  much  avoided,  that  of  often 
laying  a child  down  to  fleep  in  the  day 
time,  for  hours  together,  loaded  with  a 
thick  drefs,  and  covered  befides  with  heavy 
clothes  in  a foft  cradle,  or  bed. 

But  though  I am  confident  thefe  cau- 
tions will  have  their  ufe,  I am  equally 
fatisfied  that  many  children  have  much 
lefs  fleep  than  they  require  ; but  then  this 
deficiency  is  chiefly  in  the  night,  and  is 
often  the  confequence  of  fome  complaints 
which  the  child  labours  under.  Upon 
thefe,  however,  fufficient  has  already  been 
faid  in  the  former  volumes,  to  which  there- 
fore the  reader  is  referred. 

Before  I quit  this  article,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  cuflom  of  conftantly 
placing  infants  on  their  backs,  whether  in 
the  cradle  or  bed,  is  very  improper ; for 
by  this  means,  the  fuperfluous  humour 
fccreted  in  the  mouth,  which,  in  the  time 

of 
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of  teething  efpecially,  is  very  confidera- 
ble,  cannot  be  freely  difchargcd,  and  muft 
fall  down  into  the  ftomach,  W'here  its 
abundance  occafions  various  diforders.* 
Infants  fliould  therefore  be  frequently  laid 
on  their  fides,  particularly  the  right,  as 
favourable  to  the  ftomach  getting  eafily 
rid  of  its  contents ; to  which  lide  alfo 
children,  when  ftrong  enough,  will  in- 
ftindively  turn,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
weightor  confinement  of  their  own  clothes, 
or  thofe  of  the  cradle,  orbed.  The  chief 
apology  for  all  which,  is  a fear  of  the  in- 
fant’s failing,  or  turning  on  its  face;  but 
this  is  rather  an  apology  for  the  negledl 
of  that  neceflary  attention  to  children, 
which  whenever  it  can  be  commanded, 
ftiould  never  be  fpared  them. 

It  only  remains,  under  this  article,  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  Cradle,  which  moft 
writers  have  fpoken  againft.  I believe; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  cuftom  of  lay- 
ing children  down  awake,  and  rocking 
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th^m  in  a cradle  in  the  day  time,  or  at 
feven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  are  to  go  into  their  night’s 
fleep,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  an  occafion 
of  making  them  more  wakeful  in  the 
night ; or  at  leaft  may  caufe  them  to  ex- 
pe6t  that  kind  of  motion  whenever  they 
awake.  But  yet  I cannot  help  thinking, 
there  is  Ibmething  fo  truly  natural,  as 
well  as  pleafant,  in  the  wavy  motion  of 
a cradle,  ( when  made  made  ufe  of  at  pro- 
per times)  and  fo  like  what  all  children 
are  ufed  to  before  theyare  born ; being 
then  fufpended  and  accuflomed  to  ride, 
as  it  were,  or  be  gently  fwung  in  a fofc 
fluid,  upon  every  motion  of  the  mother, 
and  even  during  her  Deep,  from  the  effects 
of  refpiration  ; that  always  w'ifliing  to  fol- 
low nature  as  I do,  I cannot,  on  the 
whole,  but  give  an  opinion  rather  in 
favour  of  the  cradle.  It  is,  at  leafl, 
among  the  little  things  in  which  we  m,ay 
harmlefsly  err,  and  in  which  every  mo- 
ther may  therefore  be  fafcly  guided  by 
h^r  own  opinion,  or  even  by  h6r  feelings. 

And 
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And  if  the  child  in  confequence  of  be-*, 
ing  fometimes  rocked  to  fleep  in  the  day 
time,  fhall  exped:  it  when  it  awakes  in  the 
night,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  find 
a fubftitute  for  it ; and  indeed  parents 
feem,  as  it  were  by  inftind,  to  pat  and 
gently  move  a child,  whether  lying  on 
the  lap  or  the  arm,  whenever  it  appears 
to  awake  prematurely.  The  objedions  to 
the  cradle  made  by  fome  late  writers, 
militate  only  againft  the  abufe  of  it,  from 
any  violent  rocking ; as  though  infants 
mufi:  ncceffiarily  be  jumbled  in  a cradle 
like  travellers  in  a mail-coach.  For  I 
cannot  eafily  perfuade  myfelf,  that  we  are 
in  every  thing  become  fo  much  wifer  than 
our  fore-fathers } with  whom  for  fome 
ages,  and  in  diftant  countries,  amongft 
rich  and  poor,  the  cradle  has  been  judged 
to  be  a necelTary  part  of  family  furniture. 
And  in  regard  to  watchful nefs,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  in  another  place,  it  is  ufually  a 
mere  fymptom,  and  ffiould  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe  ; but  in  a general  way 
it  may  be  faid,  that  nothing  can  fo  fafely 

and 
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and  efFedlually  contribute  to  procure  na-^ 
tural  reft  as  that  exercife  to  be  further 
conftdered  under  the  next  headi 

Motion  and  Rtstii  ^ 

It  is  chiefly  the  former  of  thefe  that 
will  claim  our  attention,  as  infants  ought 
fcarcely  ever  to  be  in  a quiefcent  pofture, 
except  when  afleep  ; and  happy  for  them, 
that  adtive  principle  with  which  nature 
hath  endowed  them^  is  fo  vigorous  and 
overflowing,  that  they  will  hardly  fubmit 
to  it.  Exercife^  like  air^  is  indeed  of  fo 
much  importance  to  children,  that  they 
cannot  poflibly  be  truly  healthy  without 
it ; care  only  Ihould  be  taken  that  it  be 
properly  fuited  to  their  age. 

The  firft  kind  of  exercife,  it  has  been 
faid,  confifts  in  dandling,  as  it  is  called, 
patting  the  back  after  feeding,  and  gently 
raifing  the  child  up  and  down  in  the  arms; 
taking  care  at  firft  not  to  tofs  it  very  high, 
infants  being  very  early  fufceptible  of  fear, 
and  even  capable  of  being  thrown  into 

VOL.  III.  M fits 
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fits  by  it.  Another  exercife  adapted  to 
this  tender  age,  and  of  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage, is  rubbing  them  with  the  hand. 
This  fhould  be  done  all  over,  at  lead:  twice 
a day,  when  they  are  dreffed  and  undrefl'ed, 
and  efpecially,  as  noticed  before,  along 
the  whok  courfe  of  the  fpinet  and  ought 
to  be  continued  for  fome  time,  being  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  the  child,  as  it  con- 
ftantly  teftifies  by  ftretching  out  its  little 
limbs,  and  pufhing  them  againft  the  hand, 
with  a fmile  expreflive  of  the  fatisfadtion 
it  receives  from  it.  Such  gentle  exercife 
may  be  partially  repeated  every  time  the 
child’s  cloths  are  changed,  by  rubbing 
the  lower  limbs,  and  every  other  part 
within  reach.  Likewife  dafliing  the  face 
with  cold  water,  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  the  rickets/  but  more  lightly, 
will  produce  the  effedls  of  exercife  well 
adapted  to  this  age. 

When  children  are  older,  their  exercife 
fhould  be  proportionally  increafed,  and  as 
has  been  obferved,  they  ought  never  to 
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be  carried  in  a quiefcent  pofture,  but  the 
arm  that  fupports  them  (hould  be  con- 
tinually in  fuch  motion  as  the  nurfe  is 
able  to  continue.  For  children,  it  has 
been  noticed,  delight  to  be  in  conftant 
motion ; and  this  exuberant  activity  is 
given  them  for  the  wifeft  purpofes,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  counteradled. 
And  I notice  the  mode  of  carrying  them, 
becaufe  I have  feen  children  flung  care- 
lefsly  over  the  arm  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
neither  affords  a child  any  exercife,  nor 
allows  it  to  give  any  motion  to  itfelf; 
which  a lively  child  will  always  endea- 
vour to  do.  And,  indeed,  the  manner  of 
carrying  an  infant  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  generally  imagined,  for  from  it, 
the  child  will  contradt  a habit,  good  or 
bad,  that  it  will  mot  readily  give  up, 
and  may  be  as  much  difpofed  to  become 
rickety  by  improper  .management  in  the 
arms,  as  if  it  weredying  wet  in  the  cradle  ; 
the  ill  effedfs  of  which  have  been  pointed 
out  already. 
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It  may  be  a proper  inquiry  in  this 
place,  at  what  age  children  fhould  be  put 
on  their  feet,  a point  on  which  people 
have  differed  confiderably ; but  I ap- 
prehend nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  follow  nature,  whofe  progrefs  is  always 
gradual,  as  our  imitations  of  her  fliould 
be,  and  we  lhall  then  feldom  run  very 
wide  of  her  intentions.  If  w.e  take  no- 
tice of  a healthy  child,  it  has  been  faid, 
we  ihall  obferveitto  be  always  in  motion, 
and  as  foon  as  it  gets  flrength,  it  will  be 
fupporting  itfelf  by  the  help  of  its  hands 
and  feet,  and  be  crawling  about  wherever 
it  is  permitted.  From  this  exercife,  it 
will  foon  acquire  an  increafe  of  flrength, 
and  whenever  it  is  upheld  by  the  arms, 
and  difentangled  from  the  weight  of  its 
clothes  at  the  time  of  dreffing  and  un- 
dreffing,  it  will  naturally  walk  up  the 
waift  of  its  mother,  or  nurfe;  and  by  this 
manner  of  moving  its  limbs,  and  its  bear- 
ing more  or  lefs  on  the  arms,  will  (hew 
what  advances  it  has  made.  Whenever  it 
is  ftrong  enough,  it  will  have  attained  fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient  knowledge  to  walk  by  itfelf,  and 
will  never  attempt  it  till  it  is  fully  equal 
to  the  talk.  It  will  then  be  perfedlly  -fafe 
to  permit  it  to  follow  its  inclination^  at 
leafl  as  far  as  the  ftraitnefs  of  its  limbs  is 
concerned ; and  I think  I may  defy  any 
one  to  produce  a fingle  inftance  of  a child 
getting  crooked  legs,  from  being  fuffered 
to  'W'alk  as  foon  as  it  has  been  difoofed 

A. 

to  make  the  attempt.  But  no  wife  ought 
Nature  to  be  forced  ; a maxim  applicable 
to  every  other  occafion ; awar/e,  (as  a 
writer  before  quoted,*  finely  obferves,) 
that  whatever  forms  may,  by  artifice,  be 
intruded  upon  her,  and  fhe  compelled  to 
afiiime,  to  enlarge  or  contrad:  her  bias 
and  inclination,  Ihe  can  never  be  made, 
eventually,  to  deviate  without  manifeft 
injury  to  herfelf,  'from  the  ftation  and 
bounds  unalterably  impreffed  upon  her  by 
the  unerring  Power,  which  firft  created 
and  gave  her  laws.” — But  the  mifehief  is, 
we  lead  on  children  prematurely  to  the 

t 

trial,  by  back-ftrings,  and  goe-carts,  and 
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other  contrivances,  calculated  only  to  fparc 
idle  nurfery-maids,  or  what  is  really  piti- 
able, to  allow  poor  people  time  to  attend 
to  other  concerns,  w’ho  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  bread.  But  where  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  fuch  contrivances  are  un- 
pardonable, and  are  the  confequence  of 
ignorance,  of  idlenefs,  which  are  produc- 
tive of  great  evils  ; and  then  by  way  of 
Cxcufe  it  is  alked,  at  what  age  a child 
may  be  put  on  its  feet — A queftion,  I ap- 
prehend, that  ought  to  be  replied  to  only 
in  the  manner  I have  done* — Leave  chil- 
dren to  themfclves,  and  they  will  afford 
a fatisfa<9:ory  anfwer  in  good  time. 

It  is  faid,  however,  by  a fenfible  wri- 
ter,! that  children’s  legs  do  not  become 
crooked  by  putting  them  too  early  on 
their  feet,  and  he  afks  if  any  other  animal 
has  crooked  legs,  though  they  ftand  on 

* I have  feen  a child  walking  alone  before  it  has  been 
fiihe  months  old,  and  at  ten  months,  carrying  a heavy 
play-thing  in  its  hands  , whilft  other  children,  ren- 
dered weak  fKid  rickety  by  mifmanagement,  have  been 
unable  to  do  half  as  much  at  two  years  of  age. 

+ Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  Letters  to  married-women. 
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them  almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  born. 
But  the  cafes,  I apprehend,  are  widely 
different ; quadrupeds  and  fowls  are  de- 
figned  by  nature  to  be  early  on  their  legs, 
and  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould  be  fo.  They 
are  accordingly  calculated  for  it,  their 
bones  being  ftrongly  oflified  from  the 
birth ; but  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  cafe 
with  the  human  fpecies,  and  therefore  no 
argument  can  be  founded  upon  it  without 
confiderable  latitude,  and  making  fucb 
allowances  for  the  different  circum fiances 
of  children  as  have  been  pointed  out. 
But  if  it  be  meant  only  to  fuffer  chil- 
dren /o  feel  their  way^  if  I may  fo  fpeak, 
for  themfelves,  they  will  never  deceive 
us,  nor  do  I think  their  limbs  ever  be- 
come crooked,  but  by  urging  them  to  it 
by  contrivances  of  our  own,  for  which 
poverty  is  the  only  apology  th^t  can  pof- 
fibly  be  offered. 

A NOTE  of  Dr.  Buchan  on  the  fubje(fl 
of  giving  exercife  to  children,  which 
feme  people  from  their  poverty  cannot 
fpare  fime  to  afford  them,  charmed  me 

M 4 exceed- 
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exceedingly.  The  good  fenfe  and  phil- 
anthropy manifefted  in  it,  as  well  as  a 
defire  of  extending  its  ufeful  contents, 
will  I hope  be  apology  fufficient  for  tran- 
fcribing  it,  efpecialiy  as  it  is  at  prefent 
fo  appofite  to  my  purpofe.  And  though 
I cannot  flatter  myfelf  that  Government, 
however  benevolently  difpofed,  will,  or 
perhaps  can,  at  this  time,  adopt  fuch  a 
plan,  either  from  his  recommendation  or 
mine,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  in  the  power  of 
people  of  large  fortune,  both  in  town  and 
country,  to  give  it  very  confiderable  in- 
fluence, efpecialiy  if  the  premium  W'ere 
made  double  for  fuch  children  as  fhould 
be  produced  in  good  health.  The  Doc- 
tor’s words  are. 

If  it  were  made  the  interefi:  of  the 
poor  to  keep  their  children  alive,  we 
fhould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall 
**  premium  given  every  year  to  each  poor 
**  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive 
**  at  the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  in- 
**  fants  lives  than  if  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals 

for 
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for  that  purpofe.  'This  would  make  the 
“ poor  cfteem  fertility  a blelling,  whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft 
curfe  that  can  befall  them  and  I may 
add,  I have  known  them  exprefs  great 
thankfulnefs,  when  any  of  their  children 
have  died. 

The  advice  contained  in  this  chapter  is 
further  worthy  of  ferious  attention  from 
late  difeoveries  of  a much  greater  fatality 
amongft  the  children  of  the  poor  of  this 
metropolis  than  I ever  fufped:ed. 

To  afeertain  the  fa6l,  an  inquiry  has 
been  for  fome  time  fet  on  foot,  at  the 
BriiiJfj  lyhig-in  Ho/pital,  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Combe.  Inquiries 
have  likewife  been  making  ever  fince  in 
different  ways;  and  1 have  no  reafon 
to  fufpe(5l  that  the  ftatement  made  out 
from  the  report  of  the  women  offer- 
ing themfelves  at  the  Hofpital,  is  at  all 
beyond  the  fatality  in  other  poor  families 
in  London,  but,  indeed,  rather  under  it, 
in  regard  to  ftill  poorer  people. 
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The  following  is  a brief  ftatement  of 
the  refult  of  the  inveftigation  at  the  hof- 
. pital,  during  the  firfl  year  : 

Several  women  who  had  borne 
3 Children,  had  loft  as  many  as  2 
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feveral  of  the  mothers  of  different  num- 
bers had  loft  them  all. 

During  another  long  period,  only  one 
woman  having  borne  as  many  as  five  chil- 
dren, had  reared  them  all ; and  one  hav- 
ing had  twelve,  had  eight  living.  But 
fome  having  had  four,  had  loft  three \ and 
five,  had  loft  four\  and  fix,  five  i and 
feven,  fix  i and  eight,  fix  and  feven ; and 

ten. 
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ten,  /even  and  nine ; and  women  having 
borne  eleven  and  twelve,  had  loft  eighty 
nine  and  ten-,  and  fourteen,  eight:  with 
many  who  had  borne  four,  five,  and  fix, 
and  one  twelve,  had  buried  them  all. — In 
addition  to  this,  may  be  remarked  the 
fad  and  rickety  ftate  of  many  of  the  fur- 
viving  children. 

The  above,  indeed,  contains  the  moft 
formidable  view  of  this  matter,  but  the 
moft  favourable  is,  by  no  means,  fuch  as 
to  countet-balance  it ; there  being  during 
a year  and  a half,^  no  more  than  three 
W’omen,  I think,  who  having  borne  only 
three  children;  and  one  wmman,  (lately 
come  from  the  country)  with  four  chil- 
dren, who  had  loft  none  of  them.  Only 
one  having  had  as  many  as  fix,  had 
them  all  living ; and  another,  who  had 
preferved  eight  children  out  of  ten. 
Amongft  the  furviving  ones,  how'ever,  it 
was  frequently  obferved,  was  the  laft  born; 
therefore  one  lefs  likely  to  be  reared  than 
an  older  child. 
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From  thefe  different  degrees  of  fatality 
further  contrafted  with  the  fmall  number 
of  deaths  in  the  hofpitaly  within  the  month,* 
we  may  fufpedl  the  different  care  and  at- 
tention beftowed  upon  young  children,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  certain  accommo- 
dations ; and  may  fairly  argue  on  their 
effedts. 

It  w'ould  be  unpardonable  not  to  add  a 
few  words  in  this'  place  wdth  a peculiar 
reference  to  females ; upon  whom  befide 
every  infirmity  common  to  the  other  fex, 
is  impofed  the  painful  talk  of  child-bear- 
ing. It  is  the  benefit  of  the  lower  clafs 
of  people,  indeed,  that  I have  here  prin- 
cipally in  view;  though  the  caution  is 
not  utterly  unneceflary  elfewhere. — The 
many  diflrefling,  and  fometimes  fatal  la- 
bours I have  been  witnefs  to,  have  led  me 
to  regard  with  a kind  of  horror  a rickety, 
difiorted  fem*ale  infant,  whofe  parents  or 
nurfe’s  negledt,  or  ignorance,  is  heaping 
up  for  it  additional  fufferings  and  dangers, 

* See  the  TnirodiilHon  to  lliis  volume. 
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to  thofe  which  are  great  enough  under 
every  advantage  that  art,  and  good  health 
can  contribute. 

From  the  age  of  two  years  therefore, 
or  rather  earlier,  this  care  is  efpecially 
called  for ; and  befides  every  caution  al- 
ready pointed  out,  lays  a ftric^l  prohibi- 
tion on  girls  being  fuffered  to  fit,  for 
hours  together,  on  a low  feat,  whereby 
the  pelvis  is  prefTed  between  the  lower 
extremities  and  the  fpine,  and  is  made  to 
grow  out  of  its  natural  form.  The  con- 
fequences  of  this  change  of  figure,  if  k 
be  anywife  confiderable,  cannot  fail  to  be 
produdfive  of  increafed  pain  and  dangers 
in  parturition,  frequently  equally  fatal  both 
to  the  parent  and  her  offspring. 

I am  aware,  that  many  poor  people  are 
not  in  circumflances  to  give  their  chil- 
dren all  the  exercife  they^require ; they 
may,  however,  fuffer  them  to  afford  as 
much  as  poffible  to  themfelves,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  crawl  about  on  the  floorj 
near  an  open  window  or  door,  inftead  of 
compelling  them  to  lie  on  their  backs,  or 
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to  lit  upright,  pinned  in  a chair  ; the  ili- 
-confequences  of  which  are  fo  exceedingly 
evident. 

It  is  hoped,  no  apology  may  be  thought 
neceffary  for  thefe  obvious  remarks,  fince 
no  pains  fliould  be  thought  too  great  if 
they  may  prevent  the  evils  here  pointed 
out,  nor  can  too  much  be  faid  to  incul- 
cate good  nurfing,  (and  efpecially  exer- 
cife)  which  is  alone  adequate  thereto.* 

A VERY  few  words  may  fuffice  on  the 
head  of  Rest,  the  irregularities  therein 
being  far  lefs  numerous  and  important 
than  in  the  former.  It  will  be  fufficient 
to  notice  them  in  regard  to  the  improper 
inducement  of  young  children  to  con- 
tinue in  aeflion  after  they  feel  themfelves 
wearied,  and  in  keeping  them  out  of  bed 

a/'  i'  . 

* A proper  attention  to  this,  and  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles  has  been  conceived  to  be  of  fo  inueh 
importance,  that  the  benevolent  Governors  of  the 
Britijh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  fonie  years  ago  gave  orders,, 
that  fuitable  Diredlions  on  thefe  heads  Ihonld  be  drawn 
up,  and  given  to  evejy  mother,  on  her  leaving  that 
Charity. 
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beyond  a proper  hour.  Children  in  health 
never  wifh  to  lit  Hill  when  they  do  not 
adlually  feel  it  to  be  necelTary,  much  lefs 
to  go  to  bed  over  early.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  young  people  re- 
quire more  lleep,  and  to  be  longer  in  a 
recumbent  pofture  than  adults,-  for  though 
they  ufually  rife  very  early,  they  get  to 
•reft  more  than  proportionally  foon,  be- 
ing difpofed  to  fall  afleep  almoft  the  mo- 
ment they  are  ftill ; and  this  is  natural  to 
them,  and  is  a demonftration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  exercife. 

Prolix  as  thefe  articles  may  appear,  it 
may,  neyerthelefs,  add  a completenefs  ac- 
ceptable to  the  younger  part  of  the  pro- 
fellion,  to  comprehend  under  them  feveral 
things  relating  to  the  different  Modes  of 
Motion  and  Reft,  and  pointing  out  many 
improprieties  that  have  a natural  tendency 
to  induce,  or  increafe  various  correfpond- 
ing  deformities. 

Thefe  will  relate  to  the  manner  of  chil- 
dren’s ftanding^  walkings  Jiiting^  and  lyings 
and  particularly  refped:  the  polition  of 

the 
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the  head  and  feet,  and  the  form  of  th^ 
back,  lhouId(frs,  and  hips.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  improper  in  this  place,  nor 
it  is  hoped,  be  thought  going  out  of  the 
true  line  of  my  profeffion  to  advert  a 
littlevto  each  of  thefe.  Indeed,  to  pro- 
pofe  regulations  of  any  kind  merely  with 
a view  to  a graceful  manner  of  Handing 
or  walking,  would  be-  highly  incompati*- 
ble  with  the  intention  of  the  work ; but 
lince  this  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the 
general  management  of  children,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  may  not  deem  it  alto- 
gether impertinent  that  ,he  is  invited  to 
pay  attention  to  certain  things,  which  for 
W'ant  of  corredlion  whilft  children  are 
young,  and  frequently  under  the  eye  of 
medical  people,  may  by  the  negledt  of 
their  ordinary,  and  lefs  intelligent  atten- 
dants, grow  up  to  real  evils.  For  it  is 
very  certain,  that  from  an  improper  man- 
ner of  reHing  upon  any  of  the  extremi- 
ties, whether  in  fitting  or  otherwife,  dif- 
ferent parts  may  take  an  ill  form ; and 
what  is  worfe  than  an  awkward  appear- 
ance. 
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ance,  (to  which  their  parents  are  apt  to 
confine  their  attention)  children  often 
grow  up  weak  ; whereby  the  poor  become 
unfit  for  thofe  labours  and  exercifes  for 
which  they  are  defigned,  and  the  neceflities 
of  their  fituation  frequently  demand. 

And  I here  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
the  very  means  frequently  made  ufe  of  by 
people  of  rank  to  prevent  fome  of  thefe 
deformities,  may  on  the  contrary,  bcca- 
fion  them.  Such  are  the  ufe  of  fieel- 
collars,  various  forts  of  ftiff  Hays,  and 
other  tight  bandages.  For  I am  confi- 
dent, nor  am  I fingular  in  the  opinion, 
that  when  recourfe  is  had  to  thefe  things, 
before  any  parts  have  taken  a wrong  turn, 
they  are  very  likely  to  occafion  it.  Not 
that  fuch  contrivances  are  afterwards  im- 
proper ; for  when  the  bones  have,  by  any 
means,  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural 
diredlion.  Art  can  frequently  re<Hify  it, 
and  point  out  where  to  apply,  or  to  take 
off  preffure  ; and  has  been  fully  confidered 
in  the  account  of  difeafes.  But  before 
this,  and  while  the  bones  are  growung, 

VOL.  III.  N com- 
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compreflion,  however  properly  applied, 
is  in  efFedt  oftentimes  ill-direded,  owing 
to  the  continual  and  irregular  adtion  of 
children,  efpecially  when  they  feel  any 
parts  unpleafantly  confined. 

I COME  now  to  the  circumftances  im- 
mediately hinted  at,  and  firft  thofe  which 
regard  the  head  or  neck. 

Many  infants  come  into  the  world 
either  with  the  neck  drawn  a little  to  one 
fide,  or  an  awkward  turn  of  the  head 
appears  to  take  place  afterwards.  In  the 
latter  inflance,  it  may  be  the  effedl  of 
habit,  and  amongft  other  caufes  may  be 
owing  to  children  being  placed  in  the 
cradle,  or  carried  improperly,  fo  that  the 
light,  and  other  objedts  that  forcibly  at- 
tradl  their  notice,  are  too  frequently  on 
the  fame  fide.  The  remedy  in  either 
cafe,  as  far  as  it  may  become  fuch,  is  ob- 
vious, differing  nothing  from  the  inten- 
tions already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on 
fquinting  ; every  thing  fhould  be  fo  con- 
trived as  may  tend  to  draw  the  head  to 
the  other  fide,  and  efpecially  fuch  things 
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as  may  have  a fudden  and  forcible  opera- 
tion on  the  mufcles,  by  producing  ftrong 
voluntary  motions.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
occur  to  every  one,  how  mnch  may  be 
effedled  by  fuch  means.  Several  ftriking 
inftances  of  it,  however,  have  been  met 
with ; * and  we  daily  obferve  fimilar  ef- 
fects of  a certain  pofition  in  flowers  and 
fhrubs,  which  without  any  help  from  the 
hand,  turn  about,  obedient  to  the  air  and 
fun  operating  upon  their  internal  flruc- 
ture. 


* An  Embaflador  from  Morocco  being  at  Paris  went 
to  fee  the  Charity-Hof/iital,  where  paffing  the  ward  for 
t-lie  wounded,  fix  of  them  who  had  not  ftirred  for 
feveral  months  before,  rofe  up  and  came  to  the  Em- 
badador,  to  the  great  furprife  of  the  whole  hofpital ; f 
curiofity  or  furprife  effe(5Ung  that,  which  the  moft 
powerful  medicines  could  not,  in  fo  Ihort  a time. — The 
like  circumllance,  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  very 
lately  from  a lire  happening  in  the  houfe  where  an 
elderly  lady  had  long  lain  bed-ridden ; who  perceiv- 
ing the  lire,  fuddenly  rofe  up  from  her  bed,  without 
any  affillance,  and  ran  into  the  fireet. 

f HlAohe  de  I’Ambafladeur  de  Afam,  Eavoye  au  Rol  dc  Fran«, 

CA  i4Sa. 
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The  next  obfervations  refpeft  the  back 
and  flioulders — Some  young  children,  na- 
turally wbll-formed,  acquire  after  a while 
what  is  termed  round-fhoulders  ; the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back,  projecft- 
irig  too  much,  and  forming  an  unfightly 
curve. 

The  morbid  affedlion  of  this  part  has 
been  mentioned  already ; I have  only  to 
notice  here  a change  arifing  merely  from 
fome  bad  habit  or  cuftom,  through  an  im- 
proper manner  of  fitting  or  funding.  In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  foft  concave-bottomed  chairs,  in  which 
young  children  ufually  fit,  are  on  many 
accounts  improper  for  their  years,  who 
(hould  always  make  ufe  of  a flat  and  hard 
feat,  and  generally  without  arms,  as  di- 
redled  for, the  prolapfus  ani ; which  com- 
plaint it  would  have  a tendency  to  pre- 
vent. But  in  the  hollow-bottomed  chairs 
children  find  tjicmfelves  obliged  to  recline 
in  one  way  or  other,  or  to  be  making 
certain  exertions  for  keeping  themfelves 
upright,  and  prcferving  an  equilibrium  of 

the 
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the  body ; and  it  is  obvious,  that  either 
a bending  pofture,  or  the  efforts  neceflary 
to  avoid  it,  if  often  repeated,  may  become 
hurtful  to  weakly  children. 

An  improper  manner  of  Jianding,  though 
lefs  frequently  a fource'  of  this  kind  of 
mifchief,  on  account  of  the  polition  be- 
ing more  frequently  varied  than  in  fitting, 
is,  neverthelefs,  capable  of  giving  an  aw'k- 
ward  turn  to  the  back  and  flioulders,  as 
well  as  to  the  feet.  We  are  creatures  of 
habit,  both  in  refpedl  to  our  bodies  and 
minds,  fo  that  to  whatever  we  may  have 
for  a little  while  accuftomed  ourfelves,  we 
have  an  increa’fing  propenfity  ; and  when 
the  habit  is  once  formed  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty broken.  ' Children  fhould  therefore 
be  early  accuflom^d  to  ftand  very  upright, 
inflead  of  being  fuffered  to  lean  upon 
whatever  may  happen  to  be  near  them,  as 
they  are  frequently  difpofed  to  do. 

Should  one  of  the  fhoulder-blades  pro- 
je£l  more  than  the  other,  the  child  fhould 
lie  as  much  as  may  be  on  the  contrary 
fide ; as  the  flioulder  upon  which  one  lies' 

N 3 alw'ays 
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always  projedls  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
back.  When  the  fhoulders  themfelves 
happen  to  be  too  high,  a child  fo  dif- 
pofed  Ihould  never  be  fafFered  to  fit  in  an 
elbow-chair;  nor  fhould  any  child  fit  be- 
fore a table,  that  is  either  much  too  high 
or  too  low  for  the  feat  in  which  he  may 
be  placed,  efpecially  if  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reading,  writing,  or  any  other 
employment  that  may  engage  him  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  if  one  of  the  fhoul- 
ders be  higher  than  the  other,  the  child 
fhould  frequently  bediredied  to  ftand  only 
upon  the  foot  of  that  fide,  at  leafl;  to 
bear  his  weight  chiefly  upon  it ; by  which 
means,  the  fhoulder  that  is  too  high  muft 
neceflarily  fall  lower,  and  the  other  be 
raifed  : or  a fmall  weight  may  be  put  upon 
the  fhoulder  that  is  too  low,  which  will 
incline  the  child  to  raife  it  up.  Or  he 
may  be  caufed  frequently  to  carry  a light 
chair,  or  fuch  like  play-thing,  in  the 
hand  of  that  fide,  which  will  have  the 
fame  effedl.  The  like  means  fhould  be 
ufed  when  one  hip  is  higher  than  the 

other. 
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other,  which  is  both  a very  common  and 
peculiarly  unfortunate  complaint. 

Another  eafy  and  efficacious  mean  bt-- 
rectifying  the  fhoulders,  is  to  make  the 
child  fupport  himfclf  with  a very  fhort 
cane  on  the  fide  where  the  fhoulder  is  too 
high,  which  will  oblige  him  to  lower  it ; 
and  at  other  times,  to  put  one  that  is  too 
long  for  him  into  the  other  hand,  which 
w’ill  raife  the  fhoulder  on  that  fide.  He 
may  likewife  often  fit  in  a chair  with  two 
arms,  one  of  them  being  made  a little 
higher  than  the  other. 

Thefe  and  other  fimilar  means  may  be 
very  eafily  complied  with,  and  feveral  of 
them  fo  managed  as  to  be  made  a fort  of 
play  or  amufement  to  the  child ; and  if 
properly  perfevered  in,  will  correCl  many 
deformities  that  have  originated  merely 
from  bad  habits,  as  well  as  confpire  with 
other  contrivances  to  remedy  fuch  as  may 
depend  upon  a flight  mal-formation. 

The  Feet  of  children,  it  has  been  faid, 
are  likewife  liable  to  receive  an  improper 
N 4 turn ; 
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turn  ; and  this  may  arife  from  habit,  as 
well  as  from  original  mal-formation,  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  Children  when 
converfing  with  thofe  w'ith  whom  they 
are  familiar,  feldom  fland  firmly  on  their 
feet,  but  are  apt  to  lean  upon  one  fide  of 
them,  fo  as  to  bear  almofl:  upon  the  ankle, 
inftead  of  the  foies  of  the'feer.  By  de- 
grees, this  habit  is  not  only  increafed, 
but  the  tendons  themfelves  are  difpofed 
to  contrad:,  or  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide 
become  weakened^  In  the  like  manner, 
by  Banding  upon  the  toes,  the  tendon  of 
the  heel,  in  time,  becomes  fhort^r,  as  is 
manifeft  in  every  woman  who  wears  very 
high-heeled  fhoes.  • To  obviate  the  for- 
mer, little  more  is  required,  than  to  corred 
the  child’s  manner  of  Banding,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  bear  firmly  on  the  bottom  of 
his  feet : or  if  a foot  be  turned  very  much 
to  either  fide,  the  foie  of  the  Bioe  may  be 
thickened  upon  the  fide  on  which  the 
child  bears.  If  by  treading  upon  the  toes, 
the  heel  is  become  contraded,  the  heel- 
piece 
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piece  {hould  be  taken  off  from  that  ffoe, 
inftead  of  its  being  raifed  ; as  hath  fome- 
times  been  very  improperly  done.  Be- 
fide  this,  fuch  children  fhould  be  fre- 
quently caufed  to  walk  up  fteep  afcents, 
by  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  bear  up 
the  fore-part  of  the  foot,  whereby  the 
tendon  of  the  leg  will  be  ftrptched,  and 
the  heel  muft  fall  lower. 

Moft  of  the  remedies  propofed  for 
thefe  little  diforders,  will  have  another 
advantage,  as  they  neceffarily  inculcate 
exercife ; in  favour  of  which  fo  much 
has  been  faid  : the  great  negled:  of  it, 
efpecially  among  the  poor,  is  daily  la- 
mented by  every  man  of  obfervation  and 
feeling,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  a Good 
they  cannot  always  command. 

If  I had  not  already  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  I had  intended,  I Ihould  be  in- 
duced to  fay  fomething  on  the  Manner  in 
which  Exercife  becomes  fo  beneficial  to 
children — Let  it  fuffice,  however,  toextra<fi; 
a few  of  the  pertinent  and  elegant  remarks 

of 
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of  DESESSARTZ*  on  this  head,  whilfl  I 
more  briefly  obferve,  that  Exercife  tends 

to 


* “ La  Haifon  et  la  d^pendance  que  I’auteur  fupreme 
de  la  nature  a etablies  entre  toules  les  parties  de  ce 
compofe  merveilleux,  font  fi  intimes,  que  le  Prince  de 
!a  Medicine  nous  a reprefente  le  corps  anime,  ef  jouif- 
fant  defes  fonSions,  comine  un  cercle  dans  lequel  on 
ne  peut  reconnoitre  ni  commencement,  ni  tin. — En 
etfet,  les  intirumens  dellines  a la  chylitication  tirent 
toute  leur  force  des  organes  de  la  fanguification,  ceux- 
cL  des  nerfs  et  du  fluide  qui’ls  contiennent : et  ce 
fiuide  (li  nous  en  croyons  le  fyfteme  le  plus  univerfelle- 
ment  adopte,  et  auquel  il  manque  pen  de  chofe  pour 
ttre  demontrd  : ce  fluide)  tire  fon  origine  du  fang,  et 
le  fang  des  alimens  que  nous  prenons  tons  les  jours. — De 
la  conflance  et  de  la  regularite  de  fonflions  aulli  dif- 
f6rentes  et  auffi  multipliees  dependent  notre  fant^  et 
notre  vie.  II  ne  fuffit  pas  de  prendre  des  nourritures, 
il  faut  qu’elles  foient  bien  digerees,  changeesen  fang,  et 
ce  fang  doit  etre  aflTez  travaille  pour  fournir  non  feule- 
inent  la  lymphe  nourriciere  de  tout  le  corps,  mais  en- 
core un  fluide  tres-fubtil  qu’on  appelle  fluide  animal. 
Chaque  liqueur  doit  etre  feparee  dans  fes  glandes,  et 
celles  que  la  nature  rejette  comme  inutiles  et  dangere- 
ufcs,  doivent  etre  poutrt-es  au  dehors. 

Or,  ricn  n’eft  plus  propre  a faciliter  et  a perfcflion- 
nertoutes  ces  operations,  que  1’ Exercife.  Si  nous  jet- 
tons les  yeux  fur-  notre  corps,  nous  y appercevrons  une 

multitude 
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to  pufli  forward  the  blood  through  the 
fmall  velTels,  and  to  unfold  them  in  the 
manner  nature  has  deiigned  them,  to  be 
extended,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  infant,  whilfb  it  prcferves  the  blood 
in  a proper  ftate  oL  fluidity,  and  pro- 
motes both  the  Secretions  and  Excretions; 
which  are  the  next  things  it  was  propofed 
to  confider. 

multitude  de  vaifleaux  qui  font  entrelalTes  les  uns  dans 
les  autres,  ferpentans  entre  les  fibres  mufculaires,  a la 
preflion  fucceffive  defquelles  ils  doivent  une  grande 
partie  de  leur  movement  et  de  leur  action  fur  les  ilnides. 
A mefure  que  les  mufcles  eatrent  en  jeu,  ils  produifeut 
des  fecoufles  reiterees  fur  les  vailleaux  fanguins,  qui  fe 
communiquent  dans  tout  le  fylleme  arteriel  et  veineux. 
Ces  fecoufles  non  feulement  procurent  aux  fibres  la 
force,  et  la  fouplefle,  qui  caraderilTent  leur  bonne 
confiitution,  mais  elles  broyent,  attenuent  et  fubtilifent 
les  liquides  contenus  dans  les  vailTeaux,  achevent  la 
tranfmutation  du  chyle  en  fang,  en  lymphe,  et  ea 
fluide  animal ; la  circulation  eft  plus  libre,  les  fecretions 
fe  font  mieux,  et  plus  uniform^ment  et  la  digeliion  en. 
devient  plus  parfaite.” — Traite  de  I' education  cerjiorelie 
des  Enfans  en  has  Age. 
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Retention  and  Excretion. 


Eivery  medical  reader  will  be  fenfible, 
how  greatly  health  depends  upon  a due 
proportion  between  the  daily  fupplles,  and 
the  various  difcharges  of  the  body  : the 
latter  will  vary  according  to  the  diet,  age, 
and  particular  mode  of  life  of  each  in- 
dividual. The  excretions  of  infants,  how- 
ever, infenlible  perfpiration,  excepted,  are 
chiefly  from  the  bowels  and  bladder;  but 
the  latter  is  not  very  liable  to  diforders. 
After  what  has  been  already  advanced 
under  the  head  of  DifeafeSy  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  therefore,  to  fay,  that  the  reten- 
tion of  urine  during  early  infancy  is 
chiefly  from  the  birth,  and  is  ufually  re- 
moved by  applying  a bladder  of  hot  water 
to  the  belly,  and  gentle  rubbing  with  a 
little  warm  brandy,  with  oil  of  juniper 
and  oil  of.  almonds,  or  an  onion ; arid 
throwing  up  a clyfler : or  fliould  thefe 

fail. 
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fail,  the  infant  may  be  put  up  to  the 
breaft  in  a pan  of  warm  water,  and  take 
a fpoonful  of  marfh-mallow,  or  parfley, 
or  wild-carrot-tea,  fweetened  with  honey, 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  drops 
of  the  fpirit.  aether  nitrofi.  This,  if  there 
be  no  mal-formation  of  parts,  will  gene- 
rally produce  the  defired  efleft  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  hours  ; though  cafes  have 
occured  in  which  infants  have  voided  no 
urine  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  and  have 
fuffered  very  little  inconvenience  : I have 
even  known  one  inftance  of  the  fuppref- 
fion  continuing  for  five  days ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  two  former  infants  in 
this  family  voided  no  urine  for  three  days. 
Should  the  fupprefiion,  however,  continue 
during  two  complete  days,  the  following 
cataplafm  may  be  applied  warm  to  the 
region  of  the  pubis. 

Take  of  parfleyand  mallow-roots,  leaves 
of  crefies,  and  juniper-berries,  of  each  a 
handful,  and  of  the  roots  of  garlic  one 
ounce ; boil  them  flowly  in’  water,  or  in 
wine,  to  the  proper  confiftence  for  a poul- 
tice. 
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tice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fudden  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  regio  pubis  has 
fometinnes  produced  an  immediate  good 
effed:.  Where  all  thefe  means  have  failed, 
and  the  infant  been  in  much  pain,  I have 
diredied  a clyfter  with. a few  drops  of  lau- 
danum, which  has  prefently  removed  both 
the  pain  and  fupprcflion. 

As  in  adults  a fupprefiion  of  a very 
difVreffing  kind  fometimes  occurs  merely 
from  a fpafmodic  ftridlure  of  the  urethra; 
and  not  only  refifts  for  a length  of  time 
the  ordinary  means  of  cure,  but  is  found 
to  recur  again  after  a temporary  removal  ; 
it  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  notice  it  here, 
as  the  complaint  may,  pofTibly,  be  met 
with  in  robuft  youths,  although  I have 
never  yet  feen  it.  The  remedy  for  it  is' 
alfo  very  fimple,  and  I believe  newly 
difcovered,  and  firft  announced  by  Mr- 
Cline,*  confifting  only  in  the  tindrura 
ferri  muriati,  which  he  advifes  in  the 
dofe  of  gtt.  X,  to  adult  perfons,  every  ten, 

Medica(  Records  and  Rcjearcftcs, 
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minutes,  till  fome  relaxation  fhall  take 
place  ; which  generally  does  in  the  courfe 
of  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  old  writers  have  fpoken  alfo 
of  incontinence  of  urine,  arifing  from 
weaknefs  of  the  fphindter  of  the  bladder ; 
but  I have  never  met  with  it  in  early 
infancy.  They  prefcribe  agrimony  and 
myrrhe,  and  diredl  aftringent  fomenta- 
tions of  red  wine  to  the  belly,  perinteum, 
and  loins. 

The  prefent  obfervations  are  therefore 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Bowels,  which 
would  call  for  a fcrupulous  attention  in 
this  place,  if  fo  many  things  relative  to ' 
them  had  not  been  difculTed  in  a for- 
mer part  of  this  work.  It  were  need- 
lefs,  therefore,  to  fay  more,  than-  that 
(generally  fpeaking)  infants  are  rarely 
healthy  long  together,  who  have  not  two 
or  three  ftools  every  day ; or  fliould  they 
be  more,  for  the  firft  three  months,  if 
the  child  be  brought  up  at  the  breafi:, 
and  the  nurfe  have  a fufficiency  of  milk, 
U will  generally  thrive  the  better.  The 

flools 
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ftools  likevvife  ought  to  be  loofe,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  free  from  lumps,  or  curdy- 
matter,  neither  of  a very  acid,  nor  fetid 
fmell ; and  fhould  come  away  without 
griping.  When  children  are  about  a year 
old,  or  perhaps  earlier,  pains  fhould  be 
taken  to  procure  one  ftool  at  lead:  every 
day,  as  well  periodically,  as  condantly ; 
and  for  this,  the  morning  is  mod  adapted, 
and  after  breakfad,  by  which  the  domach 
and  bowels  will  be  dimulated.  To  this 
end  they  fhould  be  fet  on  the  chair,  and 
not  differed  to  play  until  they  have  had 
an  opening,  for  which  they  diould  drain, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  cudomary,  which 
may  be  eadly  effedled  ; and  by  which  we 
fhall  gain  a point,  with  refpe(d  to  the 
health  of  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand,  the 
danger  generally  lies  in  the  other  extreme, 
fuch  children  being  difpofed  to  be  purged, 
and  to  have  gtiping  and  four  dools,  from 
the  acefcent,  and  often  indigedible  na- 
ture of  their  food,  efpecially  if  fed  by  the 
fpoon  ; and  therefore  require  an  early  at- 
tention 
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tention  'when  their  bowels  are  difpofed  ■ 
to  be  open,  and  their  food  to  be  changed, 
in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article 
of  Purging. 


'The  Passions  of  the  Mind. 

TThis  is  the  laft  Article  mentioned  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Non-naturalSy  and  on  which 
I fliall  be  very  brief,  it  being  the  happi- 
nefs  of  Infants  to  be  very  little  affeCted 
by  them.  This  article  can,  therefore,  re- 
late to  them  merely  in  regard  to  their 
mode  of  exprefling  fuch  paflions,  and 
principally  refpects  Laughter  and  Crying. 
The  former,  if  long  kept  up,  or  very  vio- 
lent, may  not  only  induce  the  hiccough, 
but  it  is  faid,  may  even  throw  an  infant 
into  fits.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  much 
ofiener  fufpeCled  of  being  mifchievous ; 
and  chiefly  by  occafioning  fits,  or  a rup- 
ture : the  excefs  of  both  thefe  -affeClions 
Ihould,  therefore,  be  guarded  againfl:.  Mo- 
derate, and  not  too  frequent  Crying,  how- 

voL,  III.  O ever, 
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ever,  ought  not  to  be  alarming  ; and,  in- 
deed, a variety  of  confiderations  induce 
me  to  believe,  that  this  expreffion  of  the 
paflions  in  Infants  is  not  only  much  more 
harmlefs  in  itfelf  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, but  is  alfo,  in  fome  refpe6ts,  falu- 
tary.  The  firft  Cries  it  makes  we  know 
to  be  fo,  and  that  children  recover  from 
the  paroxyfms  of  fome  complaints  (as 
was  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Croup) 
by  an  effort  of  this  kind.  It  is  evident 
likewife,  how  very  much  health  depends 
on  a free  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  and  on  their  free  expanfion 
from  the  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  vef- 
fels.  But  as  new-born  infants  are  incapa- 
ble of  giving  themfelves  any  exercife, 
and,  indeed,  of  receiving  that  kind  which 
tends  to  promote  fuch  an  effetf,  I have 
conceived  Crying  to  be  an  effort  which 
Nature  may  have  wifely  fubflituted  in  its 
Bead.*  Whatever  is  truly  natural  I ai- 

* Fletus  moderatus  pueris  non  obeft — peclus  diktat 
et  calefacit.  Primeros.  See  alfo  Arijlot.  Politic.  Lib. 
’/ii.  C,  17,  where  the  idea  is  fupported  more  at  large. 
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ways  conceive  to  be  right,  though  every 
thing,  is  capable  of  being  abufed,  and 
the  moft  beneficial  dictates  of  nature  may 
be  exceeded.  I am  fatisfied,  however, 
that  the  pacifying  of  children  by  impro- 
per means,  and  efpecially  cramming  them 
with  food  . when  they  are  not  hungry, 
(againfl  which  fo  much  has  been  faid) 
occafions  far  greater  evils  in  thoufands  of 
inftances,  than  ever  were  produced  by  the 
irritation  from  Crying.  The  cries  of  in- 
fants, however,  are  very  commonly  plain- 
tive ; and  as  they  feem  to  argue  diftrefs,- 
cannot  but  create  it  in  every  perfon  of 
fenfibility  around  them.  The  Nurfe,  there- 
fore, who  can  with  calmnefs,  hear  an  In- 
fant cry,  without  attempting  to  pacify  it, 
by  every  proper  mean,  is  a Monfter  in 
human  fhape,  unfit  to  be  trufted  with  the 
care  of  any  animal  being,  much  lefs  with 
a tender,  helplefs  creature,  whofe  only  lan- 
guage, by  which  it  can  exprefs  its  wants 
or  its  fufferings  is  its  Tears. 

I cannot  take  my  leave  of  the  reader 
without  offering  one  apology  more  for 

O2 
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having  dwelt  fo  long  on  this,  and  fome 
other  heads  lefs  important  than  the  reft ; 
my  motive  has  been  the  defire  of  inftruft- 
ing,  though  in  fome  inftances  at  the  rifle 
of  tiring,  or  otherwife  difpleafing ; but 
pradlitioners  who  feel  as  parents,  will  en- 
deavour, by  every  means,  to  lefTen  a mo- 
ther’s fears  as  far  as  they  may  appear  to 
be  need  lefs,  wherever  no  other  Remedy 
can  be  offered. 

I SHALL  conclude  by  obferving,  that, 
though  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind  refer  fo 
little  to  Infants,  they  relate  very  materi- 
ally to  the  Wet-nurfe ; who  befides  endea- 
vouring to  keep  her  fpirits  as  calm  as 
poflible,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful not  to  put  a child  to  her  breafl,  when 
under  the  influence  of  any  violent  paf- 
fion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  the  bad 
effedls  of  which  have  already  been  in- 
ftanced  under  the  head  of  difeafes.  And 
I fhall  think  myfelf  well  recompenfed  for 
the  trouble  I have  had,  if  this,  or  other 
hints,  may  prove  the  means  of  leffening 
the  dangers  of  the  infant-ftate,  and  the 

con- 
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confequent  fad  fatality  that  attends  it ; 
as  well  as  of  abating  the  anxiety  of  the 
fond  Mother,  who  after  having  brought 
her  tender  Charge  into  the  world  with 
Sorrow,  is  pierced  with  double  Pangs  at 
its  leaving  it. — An  Event  which,  as  Ex- 
perience warrants  me  to  fay,  may  by  Art 
and  good  Management,  be  often  pre- 
vented, the  author  ardently  hopes,  that 
both  Parents  and  Pradlitioners  may  have 
fewer  occalions  to  lament. 
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• AN 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

' OF 

Medicines  recommended  in  this  Work, 

. TO  WHICH 

N 

t 

The  College  of  Physicians  have  given  new 
Names. 


New  Names..^ 


A. 


A, 


-CIDUM  muriatieujn. 
Aqua  Ammonise. 

Aqua  Aminonise  acetats. 
Aiitimonium  tartarifatum. 
Aqua  Cupri  ammouiatu 
Aqua  Kali  puri. 

Aqua  Kali  pra;parati 
Aqua  lithargyri  acetati. 
Aclua  lithargyri  acetati 
^cojupolita. 

Argentum  nitratura. 


c. 

Calx  Antimonii. 
Catechu. 

CoufeCtio  aromatica. 


Names  formerly  in  UJe.  - 


Spiritus  Sails  marini. 
Spiritus  Sails  ammoniaci. 
Spiritus  Mindereri. 
Tartarum  emeticum. 

Aqua  Sapphirina. 
Lixivium  fapdnarium. 
Lixivium  Tartari. 
Extradum  Saturni. 

Aqua  vegetabilis  minera- 
lis. 

Caufticum  lunare.  ; 


^ntimonium  calcinatum. 
Terra  Japonica. 

C'onfe<5fio  cardiaca. 
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